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In the Hotel Biltmore, New York 
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MERI TEX 


In the meeting places of the fashion-’ 
ably gowned women, “‘Meritex” will be 
observed as the supreme vogue during 
the coming Fall and Winter. 

It is an exact counterpart of costly 
Baby Lamb and has been accorded recog- 
nition by the highest style authorities here 
and abroad. A garment of this wonder- 
ful material must be seen to be appreciated. 

The foremost manufacturers of 
Cloaks, entire Suits, Capes, etc., have 
used ‘“Meritex’’ in their most attractive 
models and these now await you at the 
best retail stores. You will be surprised 
at the moderate prices. 

For your protection, however, you 
must insist upon this ‘“‘Meritex” label in 
every garment; it insures you against in- 
ferior imitations : 





We also invite you to inspect gar- 
ments made of Salt’s Arabian Lamb and 
Salt’s Pomoiré, also of the celebrated 
Sealette and Waterproof Sealette. 

We will gladly send you samples of 
any of these materials upon request and 
refer you to a dealer who can supply 
you. Many of the best stores are also 
offering ‘“‘Meritex” by the yard. 


HOUSE OF SALT'S, inc. 


38 East 25th Street New York City 
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Extremely Smart Fall Fashions 


120-N—Handsome Tailored 120-O—Long Tunic Street Dress 120-P—Handsome Even- 120-Q—Street or Utility Coat 


Suit of diagonal cheviot, show- of navy serge trimmed with braid; ing Gown, copied from a of novelty mixtures, showing 

oe etgar cag setae of pipet 2 a y eae recent foreign model. De- dase Sates” ions wate 

coat, with straps, and set-in of be t embroidered in silver. veloped in chiffon and lace, ha eek pees 

sleeves. Navy, black or nigger sizes 32 098.2... | $22 t : sizes 34 to 35.. ..... : 

, Sizes : , of very fine quality; colors, 

ne ee ere | Same Bie Valet, Hat WA ia ow Sut Ms, See Sk Mien a olen 
i i . ‘ g due. 31a) P é r velve 

Smart Hat of black velvet with shirred velvet side crown and — se - 

black wings and black and gold large velvet bow at right side. In sizes 34 to 38. draped around the crown and 

re 8 $18.50 $49.00 pheasant fancy... .. ..$12.00 





Mail Orders filled promptly. Write today for 104-page illustrated Fall and Winter Catalog, Dept. 120. 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 35TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Complete assortments of Gossard Corsets (see page 6). Mail orders filled. 
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ol. XLIX CONTENTS FOR COCTOBRBER. 914 No. 
PAGE 
LADY CURZON 10 SCHIIIC WALL PAPERS. ...... 2 ons cccicecccs 
An exclusive portrait of the daughter of Lord Curzon A handsomely illustrated article on old wall papers 
LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL ii PHYLLIS NEILSON TERRY ee Aq 
This month discusses “War that begets peace” The famous English actress writes on the perils of conceit on 
NEWPORT SNAPSHOTS 12 PAUL POIRET. ; on Sa ee 
Taken during horse show and tennis weeks The last designs made before leaving for the war oe 
THE SIGN OF THE RED CROSS 14 THE REFLECTIONS OF FLORILINE SCHOPENHAUER..... 30 SE 
By the President of the American Red Cruss Society Edgar Saltus writes an amusing treatise on “‘Dining” es? 
KATRINA STUYVESANT . 15 WIENER-KIND ; ‘ rata keen Tose Se LL — 2 
Writes of the Red Cross fete at Newport with illustrations A close study of Austrian girl life (Ce 
THE COUNTESS JOHANN VON BERNSTORFF . 16 Tn) Se ee re et ae eae ee ete: 
Wife of the German Ambassador to the United States Portrait of the wife of Admiral Sir David Beatty a3 B- 
MADAME JEAN JUSSERAND 17 sF  § £ | PRIRARRREHER eer err ool rere eee ae 34 CS) 
Wife of the French Ambassador to the United States Writes from Paris of the fashions that might have been x, 
IF WALLS HAD EARS 18 MISS MORELAND ................ Swe ww SS 
Photographs of the embassies at Washington A continuation of Marie Van Vorst’s captivating serial ae 
LOVE LETTERS TO VICTOR HUGO 20 Pe Be He oon hos were ncet ere dsae SEAS pee 46 ae 
Victor Hugo’s remarkable love affair with Juliette Drouet Designs from the fall openings in Paris af a 
WILLIAM J. LOCKE........... 22 BAR HARBOR SNAPSHOTS...... 49 oy. 
Further chapters in the charming novel “Jaffery” Exclusive pictures of well known ‘people at the Maine resort NaF 
MATANIA. 23 THE OBSERVER........ ft nt ae 54 ref 
A true-to-life hunting : scene by the famous English artist Writes of the new fall styles in men’s clothes Be 
FASHIONS BY: CHERUIT, DOEUILLET, LANVIN, CALLOT, DRECOLL, REDFERN, WORTH, PREMET, MARTIAL ARMAND, BERNARD, FS 
BECHOFF DAVID AND JENNY Oke 
Patterns, cut to the measurement of the individual, will be drafted from any SE 
costume shown in the magazine for $4.00, and $2.00 for waist, skirt or jacket. % 4 
IS YOUR HARPER’S BAZAR LATE? ° ee: 4 
Harper's Bazar is forwarded so as to be in the hands of subscribers and newsdealers all over the country on the 29th of each sees. In certain sections, magazines do not am 
receive the same handling as other classes of mail—they go by freight, which makes for slowness and irregularity of delive =f 
If your copy does not reach you by the 29th, please wait two or three days before writing us, as the magazine will pins ong be delivered within that time. By following ASE 
this suggestion both subscribers and the publishers will be saved a great deal of unnecessary correspondence. HS 
Harper’s Bazar is published monthly by the /nternational Masasine ag, gy George L. Willson, President; S. S. Carvalho, Treasurer ; at 4 
George von Utassy, Secretary, 119 West 40th Street, New York City. Single Copies, 15 cents. Yearly subscriptions, $1.50. ee 
When you receive notice that your subscription has expired it is best to renew at once, using the blank enclosed, so that a’ 
no’ interruption will occur in your receipt of The Bazar. In requesting change of address please give the address to Sis 
which The Bazar is now being sent, as well as the new one. Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class mail. AD) 
Address all communications to HARPER’S BAZAR, 1319 West 40th Street, New York City 
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BY fre lll 
TO THEIR MAJESTIES 
THE KING & QUEEN 


CRICHTON BROS. 


OF LONDON 


The charm of a well-arranged Dining- Table 
ar is greatly enhanced by the soft light of wax 
Lighting candles set in fine OLD ENGLISH SILVER CANDLE. 


Z 

: 

: The 

2 

: 

: of the STICKS. VWVe have gathered together a choice 







Dieta. Fuld selection of these Candlesticks, which carry 
InIng~ fable |! with them our absolute guarantee as to age. 











636 FIFTH AVENUE 622 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


(Corner 51st Street) (3 doors north of the Blackstone) 









CHICAGO 
22 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON 


NEW YORK 
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PARIS—4 Rue Martel 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE, 37th and 38th Streets, NEW YORK 








LONDON—29 Jewin Crescent 


Fall and Winter 
Style Book 
“CORRECT DRESS” 
* For Women, Misses, Girls, 
Men, Young Men, Boys, 
Children and Infants. 


Mailed out of town upon 
application to Dept. A. 


Misses’ and Girls’ Outing and Rain Coats 


No. 9—WMisses’ Slip-on mannish raglan model of imported checked wool velour 


in green, blue, golden brown or black and white, convertible collar (can be - 


worn with open revers), side pockets, leather-covered buttons, body and 
sleeves lined with soft silk. Sizes 14 to 20 years. Special 19,75 
No. 11—Misses’ Fur-trimmed Coat of all wool English mixture in brown or gray 
colorings, also plain navy or brown camel’s hair cheviot, collar of Raccoon 
Fur, new flare half belted back, slit pockets, novelty buttons, body and sleeves 
lined Sizes 14 to 20 years. Special 18,50 


No. 13—Misses’ Coat of rubberized poplin in castor or navy, new belted model 
with box-pleated back, flat turn-over collar, cuffs, belt and patch pockets of 
material, novelty buttons. Sizes 14 to 20 years. Special 5,95 


No. 13A—Of Priestley’s cravenetted gray or brown mixed tweeds. Special 15,75 
No. 13B—Rubber Hat with stitched brim, in tan or black. Special 95 


No. 15—Girls’ Coat of Priestley’s English cravenetted gray or brown mixed tweed, 
new belted models with box-pleated back, flat turn-over collar, cuffs, belt and 
patch-pockets, novelty buttons. Sizes 6 to 16 years. Special 9,75 


No. 15A—In rubberized poplin, castor or navy, including cap. 
Sizes 6 to 16 years. Special 4,95 


No. 17—Girls’ English Top Coat, slip-on raglan model of Donegal Scotch tweed 
in brown or gray mixtures, Priestley’s English cravenette, silk lined yoke and 
sleeves, convertible collar, can be buttoned to neck, slit pockets, horn buttons. 

Sizes 6 to 16 years. Special 9,75 


No. 19—Misses’ Coat of imported checked wool velour in green, blue, golden brown 
or black and white checks, convertible collar, panel back, wide half belt. deep 
cuffs and buttons of material. Sizes 14 to 20 years. Special 19,75 
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Baby’s Goods 


LYMAN-SAWYER MFG. CO. Infants’, 
dren's and specially designed furniture of Qual- 
ity Our Booklet on Revolution in care of the 
Baby Free. 613 Delaware, Kansas City, Mo 











Beauty Treatment 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE— Mme. 


Helen Swift has removed to more spacious 
quarters for her scientific treatment 3 the face. 
1672 Broadway, Cor. 52d 8 fei. Circle 115 


DERMATIVE, an astringent for relaxed mus- 
cles, is Mme. Swift's own preparation, used by 
many of the nobility. Paris, 1 Rue d’ Antin, 
N. Y. address above. 

















’ 
Boas, Feathers, etc. 
MME. BLOCK. Burnt Ostrich Novelties, a 
handsome French Plume, Collarette or Boa made 
from your discarded feathers or willows Mail 


orders filled. 36 West 34th St., New York. 


Chil- | 


Rate for Classified Advertising Under- This Heading 
One Year Thirty Dollars 


Payable quarterly in advance, five per cent cash discount. Payable yearly, 


in advance, ten per cent cash discount. 
Uniform type. 


average of twenty-five words. 


Space limited to four agate lines, 
Forms close first of 


preceding month. 








Dancing 


Electrolysis Treatment 


For Superfiuous Hair 





ALL MODERN DANCES—Fashion's latest 
steps—Fox Trot, Tango, etc. Stage and Clas- 
sic. Charming studios. Expert instructors. 
Terms reasonable. Also refined dancers sup- 
plied for 


ENTERTAINMENTS IN AND OUT OF 





town. Address G. Hepburn Wilson, M.B., 
Master of the Modern Dance. Thorley Floral 
House, 5th Ave., N. W. Cor. 46th St. Tel. 


Bryant 6321. 





H. METHOT, 

French Feather Dyer and Dresser. Originator 
of the Art of Reconstruction. Old feathers made 
into New. 29 West 34th Street, 2 


ALVIENE. Newest dances and graceful carriage 

rapidly taught. Boston, Tango, One-Step, etc 

Sn gey and private class instructions. 225 
57th St., Tel. 4732 Columbus 








Bo ray &F P ints 
RARE BOOKS AND FIRST EDITIONS 


collected for people who are too busy to form 
tibraries Address E. V., Boston Transcript, 
Boston, Mass 


Children’s Clothes 


OUTFITTERS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. In 
our new and more commodious rooms we are pre- 
yared to execute orders for clothes for the little 
olks. Beebe & Shaddle, 48 W. 46th St. Tel. 
5676 Bryant. 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES—Infants’ 
Stamped ready to embroider and make up. 
other patterns necessary. Send for new 
Hurm Art Shop, 277 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 




















Layettes 
No 
list. 





HAND-MADE CHILDREN’S DRESSES from 
six months to fifteen years. Smocks a specialty, 
also rompers Reasonable prices s 

F. Herzner, 841 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Candies 
ANNIE KELLER Chi npuantoen. 


Best and purest materials 
Prepaid sample 15 cents. 
Superior, Wisconsin. 





Home Made. 
00; 3 Ibs. $2.50. 


Harvey's Candy Shop, 


WEEK-END TUITION—Miss Bena Hoffman 
in modern dances at your home or daily at studio. 
The Paviowa Gavotte as Sanam by her ballet-mas- 
ter, Cecchetti. 56 E. 34th S (Murray Hill 2623.) 


THE OSCAR DURYEA SCHOOLS 
47 West 72nd Street, and 
555-55 West 182nd Street, N. Y 


009 -557 
Aesthetics. The New Dances. 











Decorating & Furnishing 





INDIVIDUAL attention, good taste and years 
of experience in selecting interior furnishing, 
enable me to satisfy my customers. Call, write 
or phone, K. R. Gerry, 546 5th Ave., N. Y. 








Dress Plaitng & Trimmings 





SADLEIR— Accordion and side plaitings, pink- 
ing, buttons covered, hemstitehing, dyeing of 
nets, chiffons, fringes, etc. Gloves cleaned. 
Mail orders promptly filled. 38 W. 34th St. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, Moles and facial 
blemishes permanently semever by electricity. 
Painless. Electrolysis Co., 10 40th St., 
New York. Tel. Murray Hill, 1sst. S.P.Gilmore. 


HELEN BRIGGS, Electric Needle Expert, per- 
manently removes hairs, moles, warts, birth- 
marks. Eyebrows beautified. 





12 years at 1133 | 





| Fur Co., 366 Fifth Ave. 


| coats and sets on hand. 


Broadway,nowat 437 5th Avenue,corner 39th St. | 





MARGARET KEELER, 500 Fifth Ave. Super- 
fluous hair permanently removed. Electricity. 
Facial and scalp treatments, manicuring. Tele- 


| phone 4347 Bryant. 


Deportment. | 
| 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR on face and body per- 


manently destroyed. Guaranteed. Has stood 
the test 38 years. No Sou or poison. 
Mme. Julian, 16 W. 47th St., N. Y. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently destroyed; 
Electric Needle process; No Pain; Physicians’ ref- 
erences; Demonstration Free; treatment, $1; Writ- 
ten Guarantee.Mrs.Florence Woodley,47W .34th St. 


MME. C. WALKER, 347 5th Ave. Superfluous 
hair removed by Stationary Multiple Electric 
Needle. Removes 360 hairs in one hour without 
pain. Free demonstration. Phone 7155 M. H. 











Employment Agencies 
MISE FUTZGERALD, 546 Fifth Ave., cor. 45th 


Nursery Governesses, "Hospital- 
trained Children’s Nurses, Housekeepers, etc. 
Superior help in all capacities for city or country. 











Furs 


BUY FUR NOW because you can get ‘‘Reel Qual- 
ity."’ Furs at wholesale price (big discount) . rite 
for catalog today. Herman Reel Co., 314 Broad- 





way. Milwaukee, Wis. 





HEMSTITCHING—Accordion and knife 
ings, pinking, buttons covered and button 
Dressmakers and tailors supplies. Prompt mall 
order service. B. Goldsmith & Co., 666 6th Ave. 


leat- 


FUR REMODELING. Specialty of Renovat- 
ing Old Fur Garments. Prices as low as _ consist- 
ent with good Workman. A. H. Green 

Son, 25 West 23rd St., N. Y. Phone 1162 Grmcy. 














Children’s Playrooms 





THE GAME “ZIPP.”’ Everybody plays it, 
young and old, indoor or outdoor bs: Helen 
Speer’ Rocking Horse, Noah's Ark Toy Box, 
Nursery Hat Tree. Telephone Nursery Dolls, 
2 styles, Baby and Nurse Dolls 

HAND STENCILED linen curtains in any 
shade 244 yds. with flounce Design—3 Wise 
Owls, White Duck, Red Comb Rooster 
Table Cover and Bed Spreads in same design 


as curtains. 


NURSERY BLUE BIRD LAMPS, little side 
shades to match All colors, in silk, linen or 
eretonnes. Send for ¢€ satahogue. Helen Speer 
Co., 7 h St., New ork 











Chiropody 


Dr. E. N. COGSWELL, Surgeon Chiropoaist. 
Expert Manicuring. Dr. Cogswell's Foot Tonic 
insures comfort, 1. Foot Ointment, 50c. 
Toilet Powder, 25c. 501 Fifth Ave., New York. 











Cleaning and Dyeing 
MME. PAULINE 


Expert Cleaner, Dyer 





Gowns, Laces, Chiffons, 








etc., out-of-town orders. 900 Sixth Ave., 115 E 
34th St., Mad. Ave., 233 W. l4th St 
Corsets 





GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS. 





Fitted by experienced corsetieres, $3.50 up Cor- 
sets made to order. Cemstend Corset Co., 179 
Madison Avenue at 34th St., ¥. 

T. THOMA, CORSETIERE. 

Astor Court Building, 25 W. 33rd Street 


Telephone 469 Greeley. 
NEW ADDRESS, 18 W. 45th St. Corsets, bras- 


sieres, corset accessories and sanitary garments. 
Mail orders carefully attended to. Prices reason- 
able. L.L.St.John,18 W.45th St.Tel.7377 Bryant. 








NEYSA reducing corsets, reduce hips and ab- 
domen from 4 to 12 inches and give comfort 
503 Fifth Ave., Room 211, entrance on 42nd St. 








Delicacies 
TABLE EGGS of the highest qui quality delivered 


at a very moderate price n take care of 
all orders, large & small. Wr "phone or call 
Springside Farms, 105 W.40 St., i 505. Bynt, 7139. 








PINE TREE COTTAGE PRODUCTS. Mint 
jelly, French pickle, Quince, honey, etc. ade 
in a home kitchen, by original receipts. Mrs. 
Geo. B. Preston, Philipse Manor, New York. 
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“T have found it!” 


right thing. 








Eureka! 


-and what joy there is 
sometimes in the sheer pleasure of discovery. 


We are told it takes very little to make one 
happy, if that little happen to be just the 


How to find it is the problem. This depart- 
ment is conducted by the Bazar to help you 
fill many of your “long felt wants” 


Here are offerings of selected things chosen by 
wide-awake merchants as worthy of the great- 
est market of the westerh world. 


Here are the services of experts who have 
proven their mettle by their works in catering 
to the most discriminating public in the land. 


Look through these columns and make good 
use of them. You will find these little an- 
nouncements reveal genuine nuggets in the 
way of novelty and attraction. 














| Old gold, 


| The Cambridge Bidg., 334 Fifth Ave., 


| sum: 








Furs (continued ) 


THE HUDSON BAY IMP. CO., Corporation 
of furriers, have their fur catalogue ready. Write 
for same, 753 Sixth Ave. Special reductions 


x 
during September. Formerly of 23rd Street. 








ODELED~— Repaired by expert mfg. 


furriers. Latest models, reasonable prices. Work- 
manship and fit guaranteed. Est. seve. A. Beaber 
& Co., 33-39 W. 34th St., 8th fil., N. Y. 





NEW FURS EXCHANGED FOR OLD ONES 
Furs made to order at wholesale prices. Coats 
remodeled to advanced are $20. Greenland 





FOR EXCHANGE and smart remodelling of 
furs, call at 600 Madison Avenue. Fur hats, 
Sensible prices assured. 
8. Christiansen. 








Gowns and Waists 
Ready to Wear 





STREET DRESSES, 
evening gowns. 


Lowest 
request. oyal Apparel Co., 38-42 E.32nd St., 


MAXON—MODEL GOWNS. (Estab. 1899.) If 
you can wear model sizes we have dainty creations 


afternoon frocks and 








at one-half the price you are accustomed to y. 
Originals only. Maxon & Co., 1552 B'way, N. Y. 
MAXON—MODEL GOWNS. (Estab. 1899) 


One Patron said she outfitted both her debutante 
daughter and herself for the same price it had cost 
formerly for herself alone. 1552 B’way, N. Y. 








Gowns and Weaists 
Made to Order 





VICTORINE—REBUILDER OF GOWNS. 

Old gowns of every kind remodeled equal to new. 

| od ous a specialty. 160 W. 84th St., 
ew Yor 





ARTISTIC DRESSES 
Made from your own saeneeies. 
Unusual remodeling. Reasonable price: 
Homer, 11% W.37th St.,N.Y.,Tel. 3265 Greeley. 


MRS. COPELAND 
Makes distinctive gowns. 
Also offers model gowns in stock sizes 





N. Y. 





THERESE MILMOE 

Gowns and blouses to order. Special rates on 
mer models. 201 West 109th Street. Phone 
2216 Riverside. 


MATERNITY GOWNS in latest styles, made 
to order. All prices. Also INFANTS’ COM- 
PLETE OUTFITS. $10 up. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Elizabeth C. Leay, Rockford, Iil. 


KATHARIN CASEY 
Gowns for all Occasions. 
Fancy Tailoring. Remodeling also done. 
36 E. 35th St., New York. Tel. 1033 Murray Hill 








HELEN BLAKE makes stylish frocks to suit 
the individual. de- 


sired. 
Suite 106-7. 


prices. 

MME. ZARA. Smart gowns and suits made to 
order. Exceptional line of made-up top-coats 
of my own design. og Lexington Avenue, at 
53rd Street, New Yo 


_ Moderate 
373 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 











Greeting and Place 
Cards 


UE, HAND COLORED GIFT CARDS, 





UNI 


Greetings and Place Cards. Order early (now) 
for Christmas. Free Circular. Ernest Dudley 
Chase, H. B. Ashburton PI., Boston. 





Hair Goods & Hair Dressing 


INA M. CONSIDINE, Ladies’ Hairdresser. 
My specialty: Featherweight hair pieces, latest 
creations. 7, ne quality hair. Call or 
write. 20 E. 46th St.. N. Y. Take elevator. 


SPIRO’S HAIR SHOP DE LUXE, est. 
Coiffeur de mode. 








lashes perfected. 26 West 38th Street, New York. 








Hosiery 


HOSIERY FROM THE MILL TO YOU. 
French Silk Hose, full fashioned 3 in a box $3. 
English Handkerchiefs plain white or ouared 
border 12 ina box $3.Harper Mfg. Co.,47W.34 








Jewelry 


DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD AND SILVER 
latinum, silver bought. Also diamonds, 
pearls. Yificult antiques, jewelry re -— 
Callmann, appraiser. 27 W. 37th St., N. 











Laces 


SARA HADLEY, 9 East 35th St., N. Y. An- 
tique and modern laces. = shawls, lace for 
trousseaux a specialty. to see antique 
Filet scarfs, a great variety —' beautiful. 
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Laces (continued ) 





Patterns 





Social Entertainer 








Toilet Preparations (cont’d) 





MRS. RAYMOND BELL, 1 East 45th St., 

N.Y. Old and Modern Laces, Bridal laces and 

eils. Lace cleaning and mending by experts. 
Old Family Laces sold on commission 


ENGLISH HANDMADE LACE. Dainty col- 
lars, hankies, fichus, lingery, etc.,made by famous 
lace-makers of Bucks in their’ cottage homes. 
* History Bucks Lace- Making" free. Mrs. Melba 
Armstrong, Olney, Bucks, England. 


< 











Lingerie 


THE LINGERIE SHOP, hand embroidered 
French lingerie is within your means. Values 
unequalled anywhere. Let us prove it. Catalog 

Leon P. Bailly, 54 West 39th Street, N. Y. 


GENE SKIRT, a garment which combines oktrt 

and drawers, light as air, hemstitched, $2 
arment. Money refunded if not saneeery. 
end belt measure. Mme.Gene, 23 E. 45th St. 


Ladtes’ Tailors 


TAILORED GOWNS Pa ED to 
prevailing styles. 19 years’ experience. . Ek 
Comstock, 286 Fifth Avenue, New York. Toph: 
lored suits from $65 up. Tel. 158 Madison Square. 


THE REMODELING SHOP—out of style 
gownsand suits remodeled. Mme.Blair,132 West 
9ist Street, New York. Phone 4884 Riverside. 























SCHOTZ & CO. Tailored Suits—Afternoon and 
Evening Gowns—Rich Furs. Special facilities for 
out of town orders 

471 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Linens 


THE OLIVIA noc STITCHED LINENS. 
Lunch Sets, Tea kins, Cocktail Napkins, 
Sun Parlor Sets etween Meal Covers, 
Runners, Bags, Novelties. Send forlist. Olivia, 
48 Milne St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


MME. NAFTAL pays highest cash value for 
fine misfit or slightly used Ev renee. street and 
dinner costumes, furs, diamonds; Jewelry. 
69 West 45th St. Telephone 670 Bryant. 


Millinery 




















PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for Ladies’ 

and Children’s garments after any Illustration or 

description; reasonable prices, perfectfit. Special 

a to mail orders. Mrs. Weisz, 45 W. 34th 
t., 


SOCIAL ENTERTAINMENTS PLANNED, 
Unique, original ideas for Pageants, Masques, 
Children’s Fetes, etc. All details receive my personal 
attention. Margaret K. Selfridge, 27 6th Street, 
Weehawken, N.J. Tel. Union 2602W. 








Perfumery 


Social Stationer 





RIVIERA COMPLEXION VINEGAR. A sen- 
sible and effective aid toward clear and youth- 
ful complexion. 75c per bottle. Parfumerie 
Riviera, 450 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


WEDDING STATIONERY SAMPLES 

and “Wedding Suggestions,"’ an interesting and 
authoritative booklet sent on request. The Crowell 
Co., 109 Orleans St., Springfield, Mass. 














MME. MAY’S Celebrated Wrinkle Lotion and 
SkinTonic corrects flabbiness and closes the pores. 
Gives youthful complexion to those showing 
traces of time. $1 per bottle. 25Temple P1., Boston, 





| EL RADO, the Matchless liquid Hair Remover 


| acts instantly, 


absolutely harmless, used and 

endorsed by Julian Eltinge. 50 cents and $1 

a Ly ae soe = om Mfg. Co., 37-41 
28th St., New Yo 


Uniforms for Maids, etc. 











Photography 


Specialty Shops 





A PHOTOGRAPH 
of the children in the home will be of inestimable 
value in the yearstocome. Katharine Spencer 


Bissell, Studio, 12 E.48th St.Tel. 599 Murray Hill. | 








Shopping Commissions 


JANET PORTER 

shops for or with patrons. No charge. Prompt, 
ed attention. Circular. Bank references. 
54 W. 92nd St., N.Y. Tel. Riv erside 6177. 








MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
Will shop with you or send anything on ap- 
proves. Services free. 

all Specials. 366 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





| MRS. S. D. JOHNSON shops for and with 


customers without charge. Rush 
orders and rugs a specia alty. 347 5th Av 
opp. Waldorf-Astoria. Tel. 2070 Murray Aili, 


MRS. K. E. TIRNEY. Rt 


aurea 





Established 1884. 


Send for bulletin of | 


MAYFAIR, Inc. Exclusive Stationery, Dinses 
Favors, Prizes, Gifts, and Novelties. Usual and 
unusual toys, dolls, Jack Horner Pies 

661 Fifth Avenue, at 52nd Street, “New York. 


BRAIDED AND HAND WOVEN RUGS, 
scarfs, bags and baskets. Made by the Light- 
house Weavers of the N. Y. Association for the 
Blind, 111 East 59th St., N. Y. 








N. C. WHITAKER & CO., 7 Temple P!., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Manufacturers, retailers and re- 
pairers of fine Tortoise Shell Goods. Our self- 


filling Fountain Pen, $2. Guar. Money refunded. 








Tea Rooms 





| CREOLE PRALINES—Louisiana pecan meats 


Purchasing agent—all lines of goods, but es- | 


pecially gowns and ka suits from meas- 
ures. 2 W. 47th St., N. Y. Tel. 3077 Bryant. 


MRS. SARAH BOOTH DARLING 

Purchasing Agent. Accompanying out-of-town 
patrons. No charge. References. Chaperon- 
ing. Steamer baskets. 112 W. llth St., N. Y. 


CHARLOTTE BURR. Take adv antage of New 
York’s famously low prices and my experience 
in shopping. No charge. Orders flled ene: 
References. 116 Nassau St., N. Y. City 


with a delicious home-made blending of maple 
sugar. Forty cents the box of six. Virginia 
Tea Room, 901 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. City. 








Trousseaux 


BERS. COPELAND. wrctding gowns and 
art trousseaux. rite for particulars. 
334 Fifth Ave., New York 











Toilet Preparations 





DAINTY WHITE—A perfect whitening for the | 


neck and arms, for the evening toilet. Harm- 
less, will not rub off. 50c by mail. Ray Mfg. 
Co., 246 W. 46th St., N. Y. 


NURS 
| 450 Fifth Ave., 


ES OUTFIT TING. Afeociari ON, 

near 40th S Y. Correct 
uniforms for Women. Only i. TR house of its 
kind in the world. Write for catalog B. H. 








Unusual Gifts 


WHY NOT ENGAGE in a congenial and profit- 
able business? Our liberal offer has established 
hundreds of special shops. ‘Gift Folio’’ on re- 
quest. Forest Craft Guild, 6 E. 39th St., N. Y. 


CHARMING NEGLIGEES $2—These are hand 
embroidered on Oriental Crepe. Tango Coats in 
silk $4.75. ooklet Sewers “— The Allen 
Company, 500 West 177th St., 


OUT-OF-THE-ORDINARY CARDS for 
€ . Write for our 

r sant Pages.’ Little Art 
Shop, 1419 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


BIRTHDAY THOUGHTS are best expressed by 
Davis Quality Cards. Cards for all occasions. Birth- 
days, holidays, anniversaries, etc. At Gift Shops, 
your Stationer’s, or the A. M. Davis Co., Boston. 


THE BEST BIRTHDAY REMEMBRANCE 
is a Davis Quality Card. Your own thought cleverly 
expressed. ld at Gift Shops, your Stationer’s, or 
The A.M. Dav is Co., Boston. 


FINGER RINGS. Original fascinating designs— 
approved by discriminating Ladies. Designed and 
made individually in Platinum, Gold and Sterling. 
Write, Little Brothers Community, Laurel Glen, Ct. 


























Willow Furniture 





LADIES’ WINTER HATS REMODELED into 
latest styles of Velvet, Plush, Felt, etc. Cleaned 
and dyed. Hats trimmed. Ostrich repaired. 
Catalog. A. Neumann, 24 East 4th St., N. Y. 





MRS. H. GOODALE ABERNETHY 
Shopping Commissions. No charge. 
37 Madison Ave., N. Y. 75 Boundary 
London, N. W. 12 Rue Rennequin, Paris, 


GARDENIA BLOOM AND CREAM, NON- 
cosmetic, yet give skin white bloom, and velvet 
textureof name-flower. PateGrise,foraging hands. 


Booklet. Aurora Specialties Co., Lowell, Mass. 





McHUGH WILLOW PURRETURE 
Send for sketches Xs New Pieces. 
Joseph P. McHugh & reo 
9 West 42nd Street, New York. 
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The perfect 
production 
of Bonbons 
and Choco- 
lates for 
more than 
60 years has 


made Maillard famous the world over—a name 


inseparable from 


+ 


‘Sans EGAY 
October, 1914 


Harper's Bazar, 





Mallard, 


‘candies of the purest quality.” 


5th Ave. 
at 35th St. 
New York 
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When He Goes Away 
See That His Traveling Bag Contains 














—the Vacu-Mirror. 
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CUMIRRO 


Nothing gives a man keener satisfaction than a 
good shaving mirror that reflects clearly, stays firmly 
where it is placed, that can be turned in any direction, 
up and down as well as sidewise, and that can be 
attached to a window-pane or other glass surface. 

In all the world there is only one mirror like this 
When traveling a man will find 
it the greatest convenience he ever knew. Instantly 
attached to the window of a Pullman or 
a stateroom, it does away with all 
the hardships of shaving en route. 
A vacuum cup of rubber 
seals the rim to the glass and 
the suction holds the Vacu- 
Mirror in place indefinitely. 
Get the Vacu-Mirror for 


You can use it as a 
and glass on an easel. 


Send today for this wonder- 
ful adjustuble Vacu- Mirror 


AUSTIN SALES COMPANY 


Send at once for the 
Vacu- Mirror 
Price $5.00 
The frame of the Vacu- Mirror 
is very heavily silver plated, 
beautifully designed and 
handsomely chased. Thick, 
clear French beveled glass is 

used for the mirror. 

The Vacu-Mirror is six inches 
in diameter. The patented 
ball-bearing joint at the back 
makes it possible to tilt the 
giass in any direction and to 
see the face from all angles. 
The replaceable vacuum cup 
is made of the finest rubber— 
insuring lasting service. 

Send $5.00 today for this 
beautiful, practical, useful, 
convenient Vacu-Mirror, We 
prepay expressage. 

If for any reason it is 
not satisfactory send 
it back and your 
money will be re- 
funded. You take no 
risk whatever. 


18-a Vesey Street, New York 























Gossard brassieres the latest triumph of 


Gossard designing 


BOUT six years ago the fashion in blouses (we called 
A them waists then) made the brassiere a necessity. And 
that has been the case ever since. Nowadays it is an 
assured part of every well groomed woman’s wardrobe, a 
piece of wearing apparel she must <, just as she must 
have shoes, or a hat. 


When brassieres came into vogue, Gossard Corset wearers 
wanted Gossard brassieres and we made them, achieving the 
same style pre-eminence which has made us corset-makers to 
the world. In actual value, in material, finish and in fit 
they surpass anything ever offered at the same price. 


On living models, one of each type of figure, we have designed 
these brassieres. Each model is made in all sizes. In the 
choice of material and design we have provided for your 
various dress requirements. 


Four of them are illustrated on the right. The central 
figure is wearing a brassiere which is most charming on rather 
slight figures. It gives just a little support and hides the 
undesirable break this figure must have between the bust and 
the top of our low-topped corsets. Ruffles inside help give 
a youthful contour to very slight figures. 


Model 405 is perfect for the woman who has a rather full 
bust and some flesh through the lower shoulder blades. She 
must have some control at the top of her corset. 


A soft little open-work mesh garment (Model 845) has been 
primarily designed for wear under the corset, for the woman 
who needs very, very, firm bust control. The first requisite 
of such a garment—that it must never raise the bust, crowd 
it up—has been particularly cared for in designing this 
brassiere. : 


Brassiere 2405 is an exquisite little model, made of fine 
shadow and cluny laces. For evening wear this brassiere is 
perfect. It is of the camisole type of brassiere and represents 
a remarkable value at $3.50. 


The smartly gowned women of Vienna, Paris, London, New 
York, Chicago and other fashion centers are now wearing 
Gossard brassieres. A trial of Gossard brassieres is all that 
is required to convince one of their altogether different design 
and exclusiveness. 


Slightly higher bust, 

with curve under bust 

at waist line. Flat back Pm 
and medium long skirt 

with elastic sections at f Oe 
sides and back. Dainty i " 
Batiste. Price $5.00. \ 


The Newest a 
Gossard pene 

(* 

ee a 


To Reduce 
Diaphragm 


4 new model for medium 
heavy figure. Has 
slightly ratsed back, low 
| bust with extension in 

a front for reducing flesh 
| between bust and over 
diaphragm. Elastic sec- iv 

tions in long skirt. Made i/ 


; 
J { in a figured mercerized / ; 





Broche; $7.50. 

















Model 406 \) 
shown on figure jot 


Lhey Lace In Front 


SINCE THEIR INTRODUCTION, 11 YEARS AGO, GOSSARD 
FRONT-LACING CORSETS HAVE MADE MILLIONS OF 
WOMEN LOOK YOUNGER. THEY ASSIST TO PERFECT 


HEALTH, WHICH IS THE BEGINNING OF TRUE BEAUTY 


MADE IN ALMOST COUNTLESS STYLES AND MATE- 
RIALS, AND PRICED AS LOW AS $2.06, ANY WOMAN 


CAN NOW HAVE ONE. 


YOUR ADDRESS WILL BRING AN ILLUSTRATED 


BROCHURE OF GOSSARD CORSETS AND BRASSIERES. 


The H. W. Gossard Co. 


LONDON CHICAGO 


Marshall & Snelgrove, 37 So. State St. 
Ltd. 64 E. Madison St. 
310 South Michigan Ave. 
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NEW YORK PARIS 


Bonwit Teller & Co. James McCreery & Co. Aux Trois Quartier 
Best & Co. James McCutcheon & Co. Galeries Lafayette 
Olmstead Corset Co. Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn 
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H. Altman & Cn. 


FIFTH AVENUE- MADISON AVENUE 
34th and 35th Streets NEW YORK 
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B. Altman & @u. announce that the new addition to their Store, fronting on 
Madison Avenue, will shortly be opened to the public. In anticipation of this impor- 
tant event, large and comprehensive assortments of new Merchandise for the Autumn 
Season have been secured. 


The Services of the Mail Order Department are at the disposal 
of patrons residing out of town. A copy of the Autumn 
and Winter Catalogue will be mailed upon request. 


All Charged or Paid Purchases (including heavy and bulky shipments) will be for- 
warded Free of Charge by mail, express or freight toany point in the United States. The 
methods of shipment are optional with B. Altman & Co. and no discounts are allowed. 


All Charged or Paid Purchases not exceeding twenty pounds in weight will be for- 
warded Free by mail to all Territories, Possessions or Foreign Countries where Parcel 
Post rates apply. 
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From the countries wh 


to America for the start 


is happening in this part 
what fashion-making in 
give it in full. 





have come many thrilling tales of refugees; but this 
is the first account of the difficulties met in gather- 
ing fashions in war times and in bringing them back 


Packed in osier hampers, and taken in a swift 
automobile from Paris to Havre through the mili- 
tary lines, the gowns which we shall show today 
form the first important exhibition of new Paris 
Fashions given in this country for Autumn 1914. 


The story of the search for them is so full of 
human interest touches, of thrills and pathos, of what 


ere war has been let loose 


of the Fall season. 


of the world of Paris and 


war time means, that we 








I. 


When I reached Paris a few weeks 
ago in quest of the new fashions for 
the Wanamaker Stores, the city was 
hung with flags. They strez amed from 
every window along the Boulevards 
and streets. 


The wireless had told us of trouble 
in Servia, the railroad all the way 
down from Havre was patrolled with 
soldiers, but no one appreciated the 
seriousness of the situation. 


“Is it a féte?’’ some one asked, 
lightly. 
‘No, it is war,’’ was the grim reply. 


A friend telephoned early the next 
morning :—“‘ Better leave for London; 
if mobilization is declared you will 
have difficulty in getting out of the 
city. And there will be nothing to 
stay for—no fashions. Everything will 
be closed.” 
this notice was 


That evening 


posted :— 
MINISTRY OF WAR 
CIRCULAR OF EXTREME 
URGENCY 
ORDER OF GENERAL 
ZATION 
THE FIRST DAY OF 
MOBILIZATION IS 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 2 


MOBILI- 


THE 


All night long the city echoed with 
the tramp of feet, the singing of the 
“Marseillaise’”” and the famous 
“Chanson du Depart.” 


With morning came those scenes 
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which one who witnesses them can 
never forget. 


A quick good-bye, a clasp of the 
hand, a kiss, a hastily brushed aside 
tear, and a cheery, ‘‘There, there, 
little mother, it had to come some 
time, but it won’t last long, and per- 
haps I may come home with the 
medal of honor’’—and thousands of 
families were separated, never to be 
united again. 


Ill. 
Americans and other tourists were 


in distress also, though not so seri- 
ously. 
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left for London at once. Others be- 
sieged the steamship offices for pass- 
age home, taking steerage accommo- 
dations without a murmur. Still 
others waited to see what the new 
day would bring forth. 

But by the next 
were worse. 

Authority passed from the civic to 
the military. Banking operations 
were curtailed. Gold was unobtain- 
able. One hotel after another closed 
its doors. Taxis and omnibuses were 
requisitioned by the military. The 
subway was crippled. 

Only third class tickets were sold to 
Havre and the journey there took 
eleven and one-half hours. Million- 
aires found themselves in cattle cars 
labelled ‘‘Thirty-six Horses,’’ and 
they were glad to be there. 

“What shall I do?’ I said to my- 
self. ‘‘Have I come three thousand 
miles for nothing: shall America have 
no Paris fashions this autumn?” 

We shall see 


day conditions 





IV. 


I left the waiting crowds in front of 
the Embassy clamoring for passports. 
I left them in the ticket offices seeking 
transportation. 

I turned away and started to make 
the rounds of the couturiers. 


Callot was not ready. 


Cheruit promised an exposition for 
the thirteenth. 


‘“Women must have clothes, war or 
no war,” said Madame Cheruit, “‘and 
those who make them must have a 
way to earn their living. Yes, we 
shall keep open and make what we 
can. 
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a soldier is wanted—France needs 
men to-day, not artists.” 

“But have you nothing ready—no 
models, that I may show again to 
America your genius?” I said. 

“No, the atelier is closed; it shall 
remain closed, with nothing touched 
until I re ay 

I passed out silently. 

At the famous Rue de la Paix 
House of Worth I was greeted by 
Jean and Jacques Worth, also in 
soldiers’ uniforms. They were taking 
a last look at one of their gowns, just 
finished, which, by the way, is 
shown in the Wanamaker exhibit. 
Their father, M. Gaston Worth, 
who retired some years ago, was 
called into the business again and 
is in charge of the House while his 
two boys are fighting for their 
country. 

At Doeuillet’s, on Place Vendome, 
the same scene was repeated. M. 
Doeuillet had joined the volunteers, 
but a few gowns were made up, and 
these I also procured. 


V. 





That day’s tour, sad as it was, 
showed that some fashions were to 
be had. 

“T will wait and finish my quest,” 
I said, ‘‘and get home the best I can.”’ 


The great steamer La France was 
being held at Havre. “The sea is not 
yet clear,” they said. 


“Let me know the latest minute to 
leave Paris,” I said to the manager 
of the Compagnie Trans-Atlantique. 
“‘T have work to do, and I don’t want 
to waste any time waiting for the 
boat to sail.” 





stress of war. 


spiration of Paris. 





as the Wanamaker Store. 
Bazar the following announcement made in the New York newspapers August 26, 1914. 


Nothing demonstrates so clearly the superiority and authenticity of Wanamaker 
Fashions as the story of how they were brought from Paris this Autumn under the 
No store stands so close to Paris at all times. 
so greatly the confidence of Paris couturiers. No store receives so directly the full in- 
No store, therefore, can offer fashions so authentic and so superior 


No store has been given 


To make this point clear, we print in this issue of Harper’s 





They found posted on bulletins this 


notice :— 
Foreigners wishing to leave Paris 
must do so to-day (Sunday); those 


remaining must shortly obtain “‘Per- 
mis de sejour."" Foreigners must leave 
the entrenched camp of Paris before 
the end of the first day of mobilization; 
that is to say, midnight to-night. 
They will have at the time of their 
departure to justify their identity to 
the Special Commissariat at the sta- 
tion. They will not be able to avail 
themselves of automobiles. 


Crowds rushed to the stations and 




















HUN WANA 


I went to the beautiful atelier of 
Paul Poiret. It was closed and the 
uniformed porter missing. I went 
around to the private entrance on 
the Faubourg St. Honore. I entered 
the courtyard. I looked into the 
windows. There I saw Monsieur Poi- 
ret, dressed in a soldier’s uniform, 
surrounded by a crowd of weeping 
women, his devoted helpers. 


I entered quickly. “TI am going to 
join my Te giment,” said M. Poiret 
calmly. ‘An artist is nothing when 





I?arranged for an automobile to 
leave at a moment’s notice. 

I procured my passports 
steamer accommodations. 

I started again my visits to the 
couturiers. 

Then came the great opportunity. 

The House of Bechoff-David was 
forced to close. M. Bechoff also had 
been called to arms. 

His entire collection was offered to 
me—at war prices; half the usual 
figures. I took them all—some two 


and 
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hundred garments. Sixty-four are if 
the present exhibit; the remainder 
are on their way. 

‘* At last my quest is ended. 
succeeded,”’ I said. 


I have 


VI. 

But I spoke too quickly. 

The real problems were still ahead. 

How to get the gowns on the boat? 

Trunks were barred from the trains. 
And they were too heavy for the 
automobile. 

“T will try those huge 
baskets,’’ I thought. 
light.” 

Into them the garments were packed 
and taken to my hotel. 

Then I waited word from the steam- 
ship company. 

Sunday morning it came. “La 
France sails tonight at midnight.” 

The big Daimler was summoned. 

With it came the manager. 

At the sight of my luggage he was 
appalled. ‘‘We can’t take all those 
pieces,” he said. 

“But that isn’t all I have,’ I re- 
plied with a smile; “‘around the cor- 
ner are two big baskets. I must take 
those also.” 

“No, no, no; it can’t be done,’”’ he 
replied. 

“‘Now I AM in trouble,” I said in 
despair. 

Those words and the way they 
were uttered, I afterwards learned, 
saved me. The chauffeur was Eng- 
lish. He understood them. And 
afterwards he said: ‘‘I decided to see 
you through, trouble or no trouble.” 


French osier 
“They are 


midnight and we had to make the run 
through a great part of the French 
army. 

We started, skirting the lovely old 
forest of St. Germain, and out 
through Conflans and on _ toward 
Rouen we sped. 

My last look at Paris was sad, in- 
deed. The city and its environs never 
looked so lovely. ‘‘ Beautiful Paris, 
your wonderful buildings, your mu- 
seums of art, your great workshops 
and stores, your priceless treasures— 
will they be here just the same when I 
return? Who knows?” 

At Rouen we found it necessary to 
get a special police permit to travel 
after nightfall—‘‘a laissez-passer de 
nuit.’’ This we obtained through the 
courtesy of the Police Commissariat, 
and at 9:30 we proceeded again, tak- 
ing with us a native boy to show the 
way to Havre. 


Our difficulties seemed over. At 
high speed we flew along the smooth 
road. 

But our troubles 

“‘Halte!”’ 

Seventeen times that word had been 
thundered at us. 

Seventeen times we had been forced 
to halt and show our papers. 


had only begun. 


The minutes were slipping by and 
the France was to sail at midnight. 

The seventeenth time we came to 
rest at a military camp only twenty- 
six miles from Havre. 

Four armed sentinels barred the 
way. 

An officer was routed out of bed. 
He refused to pass us. Another of- 
ficer was summoned. He examined 
the night pass and to our dismay 
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The undated night passport, which caused the trouble at the camp. 








For one second every one was petri- 
fied. Then the chauffeur gave the 
boy a push! “Get down faster than 
you ever did anything in your life,”’ 
he said in French. 

The boy clambered down. At a 
word two soldiers took hold of him 
and marched him away—under ar- 
rest. We never saw the lad again, 
but undoubtedly he was released in 
the morning and sent home happy 
with the fee we had given him to act 
as courier. 

Then the automobile was ordered 
to turn ‘round and wait for morning. 
There was a bridge in front of us. 








The remaining 129 garments, which we could not bring from Paris with 
the 71 pieces, will no doubt be here by the time this magazine is issued, 
together with other models as they are created in Paris. 


stress assures leadership also when traffic is open. 


Fashion Catalogue is now ready and upon request will be mailed anywhere 


except New York or Philadelphia. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, New York and Philadelphia. 


Leadership under 
The Fall and Winter 














And see me through he did, as you 
shall see. 


VII. 
“We can manage those baskets,” 
said the chauffeur, and after much 
trouble he tied them to the rear of 
the car, the manager expostulating 
all the time. 


It was then four o'clock in the 
afternoon. Havre was 140 miles 
away. ‘‘La France”’ was to sail at 
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found the Rouen Commissariat had 
failed to date it. 

The car was surrounded by soldiers 
with fixed bayonets. 

Now the officer was mad, indeed. 

“Where is the passport for this 
boy?’ was asked—the boy we had 
taken on at Rouen. We had none. 

‘“‘Descendez!’’ came the order. 

The poor lad, frightened half out of 
his wits, made no move to leave the 
seat. 

“En joue!” (get ready to shoot), 
roared the lieutenant. 


In turning we got near the bridge. 
The officer thought we were trying 
to escape. ‘‘Halte,’’ and the soldiers 
started to bayonet the tires. 


How we turned I do not know, but 
we managed it, without losing either 
our tires or our lives, and back to the 
nearest town we went with a sad 
heart, thinking we had missed the 
boat. 


My departing memory of that mid- 
night camp is of sentinels with 
pointed bayonets and a very angry 
adjutant. 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


The next morning we decided to go 
to Havre, as the Chicago was also 
there. 


Three times we covered that bit of 
road, passing through the camp in the 
gray of the morning. 

And great was our joy when we 
pulled into Havre to find that the 
France was still there, her sailing 
again delayed. 

On her decks were the Americans 
who had been there idle for more than 
a week, while I was getting those 
much-wanted fashions in Paris. 


The baskets, with their precious 
freight, and the other parcels were 
placed on board. 


Four days later we sailed, reaching 
New York August 20, the first 
French ship to reach our shores since 
the war. 


And the first—and latest—French 
fashions! 


VIII. 


While in Havre I wanted to get a 
photograph of the car which had car- 
ried the first Paris fashions to Amer- 
ica. Loaded with the bags and bas- 
kets, we drew up the automobile in 
front of the Hotel de Ville as a good 
background, and the photographer 
prepared to make the exposure. But 
an official rushed up to us:— 

“You will all be in jail in two min- 
utes!” he cried. ‘Stop! Stop!” 

And so we have no photograph to 
show here as a souvenir of that wild 
night ride. 

But the gowns are here! 

The gowns are here! 
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CAMERA PORTRAIT BY RITA MARTIN 


THE LADY MARY IRENE CURZON 





Oldest daughter of Earl Curzon of Kedleston and the late Lady Curzon who was Miss Mary 
Leiter of Washington. Lady Irene who madz her debut in London last spring is heir pre- 
. sumptive to the barony of Ravensdale, County Derby, Ireland. 
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Lady Randolph Churchill and her son Winston Churchill, the First Lord of the British Admiralty 





Lady ‘ vandolph Ge 


By the 


Simmering 


Samovar 


Writing exclusively for Harper's Bazar Lady Randolph Churchill this month discusses the ‘‘Peace 


that War begets,” 


contrasting the present situation with the one which preceded the Boer war 


and speaking a special word for the work being done by the ‘American Women’s War Relief 
Fund” with the Duchess of Marlborough as its chairman. 


“ 


USINESS going on as usual while the Map 
of Europe is being changed” is the notice 
which might rightly be put over London 
at this grim and terrible moment. On 
the surface everything seems the same 
with the exception of the appearance of 
the taxi-cabs with their Government Appeal to 
Arms placards, and the unwonted animation, at 
this time of year, of the streets which are full of 
stranded strangers and refugees. 

The outbreak of a war has a curious effect on 
society. One is reminded of a hare or rabbit caught 
at night in the glare of an advancing automobile, 
at first, startled and incredulous, paralyzed for a 
moment; then rushing hither and thither blindly 
before finally making up its mind which course 
to take. 

The South African War came upon us gradually. 
Rumours had been rife for months. I remember 
meeting the late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain at Chats- 
worth about three months before. “It is bound to 
come, we must have it,” he said, “‘and the sooner 
the better.” England thought and looked upon it 
practically in the nature of a punitive expedition. 
“Those wretched Boers must be taught a lesson, 
their arrogance was not to be tolerated.” London 
society was quite gay over it—soldiers were tum- 
bling over each other to get out to the front and 
“see the fun,”’ the only fear they had was to be too 
late. Those “darlings of the gods,’’ our sporting 
Guardsmen, looked upon it as a big game expedition 
and all thought the war “‘such as it was” would be 
over in a couple of months. 

P It was nearly four years before the last shot was 
ired! 

This year, the horror of the news of the assassina- 
tion of the Archduke Ferdinand and his charming 
wife had barely subsided when Austria declared war 
on Servia. Splendid! we all thought. Servia will 
get the punishment she richly deserved. 
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Coming up to London from the country where 
the situation was mildly discussed I went to head- 
quarters to gather news, principally on the Home 
Rule Bill which at that moment was occupying all 
our thoughts. I was met by grave faces. ‘“‘ Make 
no mistake,” I was told, “Ireland and all our trou- 
bles are as nothing compared to this. Before ten 
days are out thousands and thousands of men of all 
nationalities will be cutting each other’s throats, 
and who knows how soon we come in?” 

During the South African War every kind of en- 
tertainment was organized to raise funds, from 
Patriotic Concerts to Café Chantants, to say nothing 
of Tableaux in which all the smartest women took 
part, vieing with each other in gorgeous array. 
Large sums were realized. 


The present crisis 


How different is the present attitude. Time, that 
relentless factor in modern warfare, is spurring us 
on. We ask for money outright. This is no war 
7000 miles away; it is grimly at our doors; we can- 
not waste a moment or a penny. 

Last month every one from the Kaiser who counted 
on it to the fair Irish politician with her hospital and 
rows of nurses ready for the fray, had turned their 
attention to Ireland and the prospect of Civil War. 
The Home Rule question had made things very 
acute in society. The Conservative and Liberal 
Parties refused to meet and many instances of rude- 
ness on both sides were recorded. The day war was 
declared Carson and Redmond shook hands behind 
the Speaker’s Chair in the House of Commons and 
the social world of both Parties met once more! 
All was forgotten in a common cause, the Cause of 
Justice and Patriotism. 

There is nothing more interesting in a crisis than 
to watch the immediate demarcation between the 
real and the artificial, between the talkers and the 
doers. In the early days of the war I was much 
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interested to meet a woman renowned for her bril- 
liant conversation. She was holding a circle of 
friends in absorbed and rapt attention; the Furo- 
pean situation in all its details was at her finger tips, 
and the latest news with all its rumours on her lips. 
But when I asked her what she intended to do and 
to advise some practical way of being helpful, the 
muscles of her face relaxed, her eyes lost their fire, 
and she ceased to be interested. Another who of- 
fered to do “anything” could not find in a long list 
of simple hospital work, or A. B. C. clerical routine, 
anything to suit her. 

But this type of “Work-shy Willie,” male and 
female, are now few and far between. Indeed it is 
an object lesson to see how women in England face 
these anxious times. They have said good-bye 
with a smile on their faces and a brave shake-hands. 

The Anglo-Americans settled here have not been 
behind them in bestirring themselves and, helped by 
their compatriots, are making a brave show. 

“The American Women’s War Relief Fund,” 
whose Chairman is the Duchess of Marlborough, 
has already a base hospital fully equipped for 250 
beds on the coast of Devonshire near Plymouth. 
This magnificent house and grounds have been lent 
by Mr. Paris Singer, who has also given £5000 
towards its equipment. The Committee, entirely 
composed of Americans, boast that they only ask 
contributions from their compatriots as it is their 
wish that the “Stars and Stripes,” allied to the Red 
Cross, alone, should float over the “American 
Women’s War Hospital.” If funds permit they 
hope to run a hospital ferry boat from Southampton 
to Dartmouth to take the wounded to the different 
base hospitals on the Devonshire coast. How long 
these hospitals and many others may be needed is 
impossible to say. But we women find a compara- 
tive peace in steady and absorbing work while 
awaiting with anxious prayers for the great and 
final"peace which this iniquitous war is sure to beget. 
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INTERMATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 


Flanked on either side by willing aides Mrs. Richard Mr. Frederick Frelinghuysen and Miss Mai Watson Mrs. David Wagstaff whose fondness for horses is 
Stevens, just home from Paris, attended first the tennis whose marriage will take place October third, were fav- largely responsible for the success of the Tuxedo exhibi- 
games and then the Horse Show. The coat worn over this ourite guests of honour during their visit in Newport. Miss tion, loin much to interest her in the Newport Show. 
simple morning costume was a brilliant tango duvetyn with Watson, who usually wears smart tailor mades and small Being an out-of-doo: person, Mrs. Wagstaff wears the 
black facings. Mrs. Stevens understands the value of colour hats, wore many girlish costumes topped by large hats simplest sort of gowns, but wears them with much distinc- 
and can wear even the most vivid with effect. The four which were eminently becoming. Mrs. Arthur Scott Bur- tion. Mrs. Arthur Iselin in American beauty broadcloth 
dancers who helped to swell the Red Cross fund at the den with her large white hat trimmed with blue poppies clings to her fad for one-colour costumes. In the picture 
recent fete were Miss Marguerite Caperton, “ caught” wore a chic sporting costume of white serge with coat of Mrs. Iselin’s hat of rose straw is heavily trimmed with 
as she peeked over the garden wall, Miss Mimi Scott, white duvetyn. The black braid binding used on the coat ospreys of the same colour. In sharp contrast is the white 
Miss Elizabeth Sands and Miss Muriel Winthrop. Miss and skirt was much commented on, and also the fetching and blue striped taffeta worn by Mrs. Iselin’s companion, 
Scott, by the way, shows her fondness for large hats in slash pockets edged with the braid. Mrs. William Manice Miss Louise Iselin. thee “Ae f charming is Miss Annie 
the picture just below the one in costume. With Mr. again proved her devotion to the Japanese parasol and large Powel’s ciel blue frock, with its shirred skirt and novel lit- 
Harvey Ladew she is just entering the Casino grounds. brimmed hat. Her frock was of white and blue chiffon. tle blouse of linen with its shirr string of black velvet. 
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Mrs. Joseph Widener arrived in Newport just in time to see 
the opening game of the National tournament. With her 
small daughter she was present at every game, and always 
her costumes were of the loveliest. And always she wore 
one of her favorite big black velvet hats. Miss Elizabeth 
Sands, with sporting balmacaan and panama hat, and Miss 
Marguerite Caperton, severely tailored, were side line en- 
thusiasts who “ rooted” to the bitter end for “Little Mac” 
as his worshippers call cLaughlin. Mrs. Herbert 
Harriman in white broadcloth depended for her colour 
note on her brilliant green hat with its aureole pansies. One 
of the new cape costumes seen was the white cloth affair 
worn by Mrs. Frank Bishop. 
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Alone, but by no means lonesome, was Mrs. Charliz 
Oelrichs. She was a flash of white and vivid orange as she 
entered the Casino and hastened to her seat in the grand- 
stand. The bright-hued coat han; eng ontte her arm was of 


heavily ribbed golfine. Mrs. Gor uglas and her small 
son and heir were equally pleased with the games. A sailor 
bold was the little Gordon, while his proud mother resem- 
bled, as usual, a French fashion plate in her gown of sul- 
phur and white chiffons. Incidentally, it may be noted, 
corsage bouquets are still worn only waist high. Mrs. 
Lorillard Spencer in pearl-grey serge carries a snub- 
nose | op ws of cerise taffeta, with stunning handle of 
carved amber. 
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Miss Susan Dresser, linked arm in arm with Mrs. Ocel- 
richs, is wearing a girdle of several shades of red; girdles 
are Miss Dresser’s “long suit” and her collection is not 
only extensive but varied. Topping her pale blue linen 
frock is a shade hat of white having a small bunch or pur- 

le grapes exactly in the centre of its brim. rs. Henry 
Fisvent Perry, although a Turkish lady on the night of the 
tableaux, is here her natural self, in an all-white costume 
which is very becoming. Mrs. Dulany Howland, attending 
the games with Mr. Howland, is a striking symphony in 
black and white. Two typical outdoor girls are Miss Rose 
n in white linen and iss Eleanore Sears in her 
cheviot suit, which age does not seem to wither. 
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‘Red Cross 


By MABEL T. BOARDMAN, President of the American Red Cross 


Miss Boardman writes convincingly and interestingly of the part which the American National 


Red Cross Organization is taking in the relief work necessitated by the present war. 


This 


article was written before the hospital ship sailed. Because of her success as the head of this great 
crganization, Yale University has conferred upon Miss Boardman the degree of Master of Arts. 


INCE its inception at the Geneva 
Conference in 1864, no such burden 
has been laid upon the Red Cross 
organization as it will bear during 
the continuance of the War of the 
Nations. The societies of every 

country of Europe are responding nobly 
to the calls sent forth by those nations 
involved in the terrible conflict. Never 
before has the humanitarian side of war 
been given greater consideration, and 
never before has the opportunity been 
given to test to its utmost the value and 
availability of the Red Cross on the field 
of battle. The sign of the order, the 
Geneva cross, will be seen wherever the 
armies go. 

The American society has already put 
itself on record and should the war be 
prolonged, as present conditions would in- 
dicate, our organization may be called upon 
to bear the brunt of the future relief work, 
the United States being the foremost of 
the neutral countries. The Red Cross 
is an absolutely neutral organization and 
is recognized as such by all civilized 
countries. 

I have been asked why we are:taking 
so active a part in the relief work in a 
foreign war. The Red Cross is a mutual 
aid society. When we of the United 
States are in need of help from the organ- 
izations of other countries, such help is 
given unquestioningly. Wemay call upon 
the societies of Europe and Asia and be 
very sure of ready response. While each 
organization is independent, each owes 
allegiance to the other. Therefore, the 
day that Germany declared war, our 
society, whose headquarters are in Wash- 
ington, was prepared to receive requests 
for supplies, nurses, or whatever else lay 
within our power to give. We, as an 
organization, realized only too clearly that 
even a short war, under modern fight- 
ing conditions, would be a most frightful 
one and would seriously tax the resources 
of the European societies. 

Our first response was the sending of 
eleven units, a unit being in this instance 
three surgeons and twelve trained nurses. 
It is timely, just here, to explain a little 
about our nurses, for there seems to be a 
general misunderstanding in regard to 
this branch of our service. We are re- 
ceiving daily offers of help from women 
“who have had no training, but want 
to help.” They evidently think that 
the only requisite for a Red Cross nurse 
is a willingness to help! Such requests 
add greatly to our labours, for we must, 
of course, answer them explaining our re- 
quirements, which incidentally are higher 
than those of any other Red Cross organization in 
the world. We have five thousand nurses enrolled, 
representing every part of these United States. Each 
nurse must have had from two to three years’ 
training, in connection with a general hospital, 
and must not only be a graduate, but must be 
recommended by her nursing association. And 
last, but by no means least, she must be in 
perfect physical condition and be self-reliant 
and resourceful. 

When we were called upon for our units, we had 
this splendidly expert body of women to draw 
from. The hundred and thirty-two we chose repre- 
sent in a way the flower of this five thousand. Five 
countries are scheduled to receive two units: France, 
Russia, Germany, Austria and England. The Eng- 
lish units will be landed at Falmouth. Servia will 
have one unit and Belgium has asked for hospital sup- 
pliesonly. In case of need help will be given to the 
other countries which desire it. Switzerland, the 
country in which the Red Cross was first organized, 
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has offered to establish a general hospital camp, in 
other words, to turn the state into a general hospital 
for all those wounded in battle, regardless of their na- 
tionality. This magnificent offer may have to be re- 
fused, for I believe that such soldiers on theirrecovery 
would be compelled to remain in Switzerland until the 
war ends. It may, however, result in the sending into 
the proposed camp all the most dangerously 
wounded and the crippled whose future use in 
action would be largely problematical. 

The American Red Cross, in sending its ship, thus 
willingly assumes its share of the burdens pressing 
on the general European organizations. Our sup- 
plies will be sent to all available places where they 
are needed. The three surgeons allotted to each 
unit take with them a complete equipment, instru- 
ments, sterilizing appliances, and bacteriological out- 
fit. These are carried with them wherever they go. 
The amount of hospital supplies sent on this first 
trip was dependent only on the amount that could 
be secured and the funds we had received. We 
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have been deluged with requests for 
such supplies and every effort will be made 
to respond fully. During the first week 
of the war, for instance, our Ambassador 
to France, Mr. Myron T. Herrick, cabled 
us that Paris wanted ten thousand stretch- 
ers, one hundred and fifty thousand meters 
of surgeon’s antiseptic gauze, three hun- 
dred thousand kilogrammes of absorb- 
ent cotton, and untold numbers of 
bandages of various kinds. We are not 
asked to donate all this, but to purchase 
what we can for the American hospital in 
Paris. Drugs and sanitary equipment 
of many kinds have also been sent. 

While our units will in all probability 
be assigned to some base hospital, they 
are fully prepared to undergo any service, 
their uniforms and equipment having been 
designed with that in mind. The surgeons 
wear the olive green khaki very like that 
used by our army for its service uniforms. 
The red cross on the sleeve and visored 
cap are distinguishing marks. In each 
unit, by the way, the chief surgeon is 
called the Meaical Director, and is respon- 
sible for all those under him. There is 
also a head nurse in each twelve, and the 
whole body of nurses is under the care of 
Miss Helen Scott Hay, who was to have 
returned to Bulgaria with Queen Eleanor 
to establish an “‘American Hospital” in 
Bulgaria. 

The nurses’ uniforms have been planned 
so as to avoid the laundry difficulty, al- 
ways the bane of those who go into active 
work under strange conditions. Each one 
has six gray blue chambray dresses, twelve 
aprons, twelve collars, six caps, a service 
cape of blue cloth lined with red, and a 
small blue felt hat. The aprons are copied 
from the model used by the French, the 
caps and the collars are all made perfectly 
straight and are capable of being laid flat 
on any smooth surface and thu§“ ironed.” 
The “red cross”’ is on everything,of course. 
A friend of the Red Cross has given to 
each nurse a gray sweater. 

Trunks are impossible; all clothes are 
packed in a canvas duffle bag, which is 
light and can be carried with no especial 
difficulty. These bags were made in ac- 
cordance with our own plans. <A brown 
steamer rug marked with the cross com- 
pletes the official equipment. 

After much discussion we were able to 
charter the Hamburg of the Hamburg- 
American Line. We had been in readi- 
ness for three weeks before the ship was 
really ready to sail. After getting per- 
mission from Congress and from the 
French, English and Russian govern- 
ments, the vessel had to be given four 
coats of white paint, and have a broad red band 
painted around her hull so every passing ship 
would know her as the “ Red Cross.” 

It was no easy matter, under present unpre- 
cedented conditions, to secure a vessel which will 
be unchallenged by all combatants. It was prac- 
tically impossible to secure one of American registry, 
as they were so few in number and all needed for 
commercial purposes. Being of no use to her 
owners at this time, the Hamburg was offered 
to us at a nominal price. In order to avail 
ourselves of this offer a bill had to be passed by 
Congress. We could not run the risk of having 
our ship seized or interfered with by any of the 
warring navies. 

We are to be congratulated on the good fortune 
which made it possible for us to place the ship, on 
its arrival in European waters, under the expert care 
of one of our retired naval officers, Admiral Aaron 
Ward. It seemed indeed providential that this 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Mrs. Reginald Van- 
derbilt as “A Lady 
of China.” 


The Red Cross féte at the ““Breakers,’’ Newport, R. I. 


EWPORT rose to the occasion in her in- 

imitable manner and made of her Red 

Cross féte a thing of beauty and redound- 

ing glory. The fact that Mrs. Cornelius 

Vanderbilt was persuaded to donate the 

“Breakers” for the afternoon and evening 
guaranteed the financial success of the project. Of 
its social success the list of patronesses tells the 
story. The committee of which 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish was chair- 
man began to “coin” money 
from the very start, by no means 
trusting to last calls. The day 
after it was decided to give the 
fair, earnest and exceedingly 
pretty young maids and matrons 
haunted the Casino and no man 
was brave or clever enough to 
escape them. If he got safely 
past Mrs. Norman Whitehouse 
with her bewitching dimples and 
little brown book, he fell victim 
to the pleading of Miss Mimi 
Scott, Miss Muriel Winthrop or 
one of the other of the beguil- 
ing young persons who begged 
for “Chances,” or what the 
Newport bachelor called more 
“painful” contribution. By the 
morning of the féte these con- 
tributions amounted to nearly 
thirty thousand dollars. 

The tickets for the tableaux 
which were given in the beauti- 
ful ball room of the “ Breakers” 
were supposedly five dollars 
apiece. Long before the day 
arrived, however, twenty-five 
dollars was being offered, but 
alas, there were no takers, for 
only a limited number were 
permitted in the house. Mrs. 
Vanderbilt made but one stipu- 
lation in giving, for the very 
first time, the use of her wonder- 
ful house on the Cliffs. This 
stipulation was that no one 
should be admitted without a 
ticket. The committee, however, 
was so besieged by requests that finally Mrs. 
Vanderbilt issued standing-room tickets which sold 
for the same price as the others and which were 
gobbled up so quickly that there were several 
unfortunates who vainly offered ten and fifteen dol- 
lars just for the privilege of entering the house, 
knowing that they would see nothing of the tab- 
leaux! But as one girl said, she would have seen 
the people and she thought that would have been 
just as interesting as the tableaux! 

That “Red Cross Day” was dark and gloomy 
goes without the saying, for the City by the Sea 
has had forty-three and a half days of rain or fog 
since the first of July. Thus was St. Swithin and 
those who believe in him vindicated. But the 
gentle gods of the weather were good enough to 
hold back the downpour until half after five so 
that the afternoon was not entirely spoiled. 
The sun showers which fell during the earlier part 
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Miss Susan Dresser as “‘A Grecian Lady.” 


ruined a few hats, perhaps, but no tempers nor 
anyone’s good time. : 

Mr. Fish, as chief keeper of Mrs. Fish’s animal 
booth, carried water for the pets, sold birds and did 
a hundred other things to make the “Cat and 
Mouse”’ booth a favourite stopping place. The 
animal helpers all wore funny little grey badges 
having a cat and mouse embossed on them. And 


there were some dancing mice which lived in a small 
cage and which made no effort to escape as did a 
poor little “love” bird. That venturesome young 
creature slipped from her cage and when last seen 
was flitting from one tree to another on the spacious 
grounds. Newport, however, is not the only resort 
where “Love”’ flies from its rightful home whenever 
the door is left unguarded. 

Helping Mrs. Fish were Mrs. Howard Cushing, 
a slim Bakst-like figure in a gown whose outline and 
colour must have appealed to her artist husband, 
Mrs. James Laurens Van Alen, recently home from 
Paris and wearing a quaint gown of white chiffon 
cloth showing touches of the rich purple which is so 
becoming to her, and Mrs. Lawrence Gillespie, chic 
and effective in black charmeuse. There were no 
elephants, and no tigers, but there was a most 
pathetic looking owl, parrots who asked for crackers 
and displayed the most perfect manners even when 
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Miss Mimi Scott as “The Hindoo Lady.” 


some inquisitive man poked them, and gold fish, 
puppies, wonderful cats, and dozens of social lions. 

The toy booth which brought visions of Christ- 
mas and Santa Claus to both mothers and children 
was under the charge of Mrs. J. Francis A. Clark. 
Associated with her were Madame de Riano, Mrs. 
Charles S. Whitman, Lady Herbert, Mrs. Reginald 
Vanderbilt and others of the younger matrons of 
the colony. The big signs, “‘Do 
your Xmas Shopping Early,” 
impelled many mothers to buy 
lavishly of the fascinating things. 
Dolls disappeared as though by 
magic, in the end Mrs. Clark 
realized more than nine hundred 
dollars from her booth. One of 
the little girls who wanted several 
of the dolls all at the same time 
was Olive Whitman, who led 
her august father, the present 
District Attorney of New York, 
a merry dance. 

In the “Blue Garden” Mrs. 
Curtiss James, Mrs. Billy Manice 
and. Mrs. Hayward Ferry sold 
the most bewitching “‘tools’”’ of 
blue and white enamel, tools 
which resembled the gifts of the 
fairies rather than implements 
for tilling the soil. Swinging 
wicker bird cages stuck in big 
pots of blue hydrangeas sold 
with magic swiftness. It was in 
this blue garden that the four 
dancers, Muriel Winthrop, Mimi 
Scott, Marguerite Caperton and 
Elizabeth Sands, went through 
their poses with charming grace. 
The tableaux were arranged by 
Mr. Howard Cushing. They 
were given on a splendidly ar- 
ranged and lighted stage, and 
following them the ballroom 
was cleared for dancing. 

One of the attractions in the 
afternoon that drew crowds was 
the dance given by Margarct 
Hawkesworth and Basil Durant, 
in the pink-and-gold ballroom. 
The crowds had to be sent in in relays, for 
practically everyone wanted to see their new waltz 
and the lu lu fado. 

The candy booth under the expert chaperonage 
of Mrs. George Widener was a thing of beauty and 
a joy to all who stopped to buy sweets. It was a 
huge affair of bamboo lattice work, covered with 
vines and many coloured gladioli, whenever the 
bamboo splints curved there swung a gay coloured 
parrot, of wood, not feathers. The whole thing was 
tremendously effective and I imagine that many 
who saw it went away determined to duplicate it 
the very first time that chance offered. This 
booth was like a bit of Philadelphia transported for 
the day, for among tho:e assisting Mrs. Widener 
were Mrs. John Fell and her sister Mrs. Philip 
Stevenson, Mrs. Clarence Dolan, Mrs. Francis I. 
Gowen, Mrs. Paul Denkla Mills and Mrs. 
Robert Cassatt. 


CAMPBELL STUDIO 
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HARRIS & EWING 


THE COUNTESS JOHANN VON BERNSTORFF 


The Countess von Bernstorff, wife of the German Ambassador to the United States, was Miss 

Jeanne Luckemeyer of New York. Count von Bernstorff and his wife, who were in Germany 

when war was declared, were forty-two hours making the short journey from Munich to Berlin. 
The former sailed for New York on the earliest possible steamer. 
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MADAME JEAN J. JUSSERAND 


Madame Jusserand, the wife of the French Ambassador to this country, and therefore the Doy- 

eane of the Diplomatic Corps, was formerly Miss Eliza Richards, an American girl who lived in 

Paris. The Ambassador and Madame Jusserand were spending the summer in France, but im- 
mediately returned to Washington when hostilities broke out. 
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THE DRAWING ROOM OF THE ENGLISH EMBASSY. 


HE ladies of the French, German, Russian and British embassies in Washington 
yk will of course take no part in the social life of the capital, while the War of the 
Nations continues, nor for sometime afterward. The time formerly given to 
entertaining and being entertained is now being devoted to Red Cross work for the 
relief of combatants, irrespective of their country. It is interesting to note in this 
connection, that many of the members of the various embassies have married Amer- 
ican wives and thus this country’s interest and sympathies are necessarily divided. 
The Diplomatic Corps always possesses a fascination for the Washingtonian as well 
as for the tourist. It seems but human for the most unimaginative person to revel in 
the belief that many chapters of secret history are made behind the closed doors of 
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the unpretentious buildings which house the foreign diplomats. At this time while the 
map of Europe is being changed, not only Washington but the whole nation looks to 
the Embassies for information. 

Although the French Ambassador M. Jean Jusserand, dean of the Corps, has been in 
residence several weeks, his friends have seen little of him, so great have been the 
cares of state. Madame Jusserand is seen driving and walking every pleasant day 
and is at home informally to her intimates at least two days a week. The artistic and 
unusual rose rooms of the Embassy on the Avenue of the Presidents are no longer the 
meeting place for society in general and the imposing state dining room with its sunken 
closet in which the beautiful gold service is stored, will remain darkened indefinitely. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE RUSSIAN EMBASSY. 


The British Ambassador Sir Cecil Arthur and Lady Spring-Rice, although very near 
the end of the diplomatic list, from the view point of those who worship at the shrine 
of precedence, are on all other counts very much in the foreground. Precedence in 
the diplomatic world depending entirely on the length of time the head of the embassy 
has been assigned to his post, the dean or doyen is always the man who has served 
longest. The Spring-Rices came to this country about two years ago and therefore 
are far down the line on all formal occasions. Personally and socially however the 
Spring-Rices are.exceedingly popular and are among the most delightful of hosts. They 
were in England when war was declared and Lady Spring-Rice remained in that country 
to assist in Red Cross work. 
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The German Ambassador Count von Bernstorff is looking after the interests of his 
country with a very much depleted staff, for his aides have returned to their regiments 
and are even now seeing active service. As the Countess von Bernstorff remained 
in Germany to help in caring for the wounded the embassy will be a man’s palace for 
an indefinite period. One of the unusual rooms in the Embassy is the Countess von 
Bernstorff’s Japanese sitting room which holds the finest collection of Japanese bric- 
a-brac in this country. 

Russia possesses one of the most Iuxurious of the embassies. The walls of the 
hall and the sumptuous library are hung with hundreds of ancient swords and small 
arms; Ambassador Bakhmeteff’s pride for he collected them all. 
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The Love Attair 


Hugo a 


Told in the 


Recently 
to the Great French 


Discovered Letters written 






“7 Ftc ter 
nad Juliette Drouet 


by Mdlle. Drouet 
Author, and Here Published for the First Time 


Translated by LADY THEODORA DAVIDSON 


For fifty years Victor Hugo found his richest source of inspiration in the companionship of Juliette 
Drouet, his mistress. In the course of this long relationship Juliette wrote the great poet several thou- 
sand letters, keeping up the practice, at his request, even after their daily meetings made writing un- 


necessary. 


These letters reflect the details of their life with great fidelity and vividly portray the - 


passionate soul of the devoted, self-sacrificing woman who had such a remarkable influence upon 
Hugo's career. Even in old age the fires of love burned as brightly as ever and Hugo's declining years, 


which are described in this article, 


THE STORY 

Juliette Drouet, for fifty years Victor 
Hugo’s mistress and source of greatest in- 
spiration, was born of humble parentage in 
1806 and received her early training in a 
convent. At sixteen she entered the artist 
world of Paris, posing at first in the studio 
of James Pradier, the sculptor, and later, 
in 1825, becoming his mistress. The next 
year their daughter Claire was born Juli- 
elte’s subsequent life as an actress under 
Felix Harel was the usual one of her tine. 
In 1832 she met Victor Hugo at an arlistes’ 
ball. Immediately struck with her beauty 
and spirit, he gave her a part in his new 
play, Lucréce Borgia, and soon afterward 
their liaison was established. Their happi- 
ness was complete for a time, until in 18 33, 
Juliette’s extreme financial difficulties be- 
came overwhelming and with Hugo's bitter 
condemnation ringing in her ears, she left 
Paris for St. Renan where her sister was 
living. Later Hugo joined her there and the 
lovers returned to Paris. For several years 
she lived in the utmost poverty. Then she 
took a little house at Metz where Hugo 
visited her almost every day. Here, like two 
pagans, they began what Juliette called 
their “bird life in the woods.” Later she 
moved again, always maintaining the strict> 
est economy in an endeavour to pay the debts 
contracted several years before. In 1846 
Juliette’s life was saddened by the death of 
her daughter Claire. 


ULIETTE relates that when she had 
occasion to admonish her maid or 
find fault with a tradesman during 
her residence in Jersey and Guern- 
sey, the answer she invariably re- 
ceived was: “It cannot be helped, 
Madame, we are on an island. 

The phrase tickled her fancy, and she adopted it 
and made use of it on many occasions. 

The reader must likewise accept the axiom that, 
“on an island” things are not quite the same as on 
the mainland; for only by so doing will he be en- 
abled to peruse without undue astonishment the 
extraordinary narration of the life led in common by 
Victor Hugo, his wine, sons, friends, and mistress, 
between 1851 and 18 

Its beginning dates Res the poet’s sojourn in Bel- 
gium without Madame Victor Hugo, at the begin- 
ning of his exile, that is to say in the last weeks of 
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Juliette Drowet in her declining years. 


the year 1851 and the first half of 1852. Not that 
his precarious circumstances and prudent, some- 
what middle-class habits permitted him to house 
Juliette under his own roof: indeed, their liaison 
was never more secret. But at Brussels the prob- 
lem of the relations henceforth to exist between the 
sons of Victor Hugo and she whom they already 
called “our friend, Madame Drouet,” first came 
up for solution. It was at Brussels also that 
Juliette set herself to simplify it, if not settle it, 
by her devotion, unselfishness, and unremitting 
attentions. 
20 


are of perhaps greater interest than any other period of his life. 


At his first arrival on the 14th Decem- 
ber, the poet had taken rooms at the 
Hétel de la Porte Verte in the narrow 
street of the same name. He remained 
there barely three weeks, and on the 5th 
January, 1852, took a small room on the 
first floor of No. 27, Grand Place. 

She lodged almost next door, at No. 10, 
Passage du Prince, with Madame Luth- 
ereau, a friend of her youth, married to a 
political pamphlet writer. For the mod- 
est sum of a hundred and fifty francs a 
month, of which twenty-five were paid to 
her servant, Juliette obtained food, shel- 
ter, and sincere affection. But what she 
appreciated more than all these was the 
liberty she enjoyed of superintending 
from afar the poet’s domestic arrange- 
ments, and preparing under the shadow 
of the galleries the dishes and sweetmeats 
he partook of in the publicity of the 
Grand Place. Every morning at eight 
o’clock, her maid, Suzanne, conveyed to 
Victor Hugo a pot of chocolate made by 
Juliette, linen freshly ironed and mended, 
and sometimes even the modicum of coal 
the great man either forgot or did not 
trouble to order. 

When Suzanne had swept and cleaned 
the room which Charras, Hetzel, Lamo- 
riciére, Emile Deschanel, Dr. Yvan, 
Schoelcher and sometimes Dumas pére 
daily enlivened with their wit and littered 
with the ashes from their pipes, she re- 
turned at about two o’clock. She found 
her mistress busy preparing the master’s 
luncheon—a cutlet generally, which Juli- 
ette took the trouble to select herself in 
order to make certain that the butcher 
cut it near the loin! Suzanne started off 
again bearing the cutlet, the bread, the 
plates and dishes, and even the cup of 
coffee! Obedient to her mistress’ injunction, she 
hurried through the street, for, at any cost, the 
luncheon must not be allow ed to get cold. 

When Charles Hugo joined his father in February, 
1852, it might be supposed that Juliette would re- 
linquish her réle of cordon bleu, but nothing was 
further from her intention. She merely proceeded 
to supplement the daily cutlet with a dish of scram- 
bled eggs in honour of the young man. Hugo having 
opened the necessary credit, she continued the task 
she had undertaken, and prepared two luncheons 
instead of one. Again, when on the 24th of May 
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Madame Victor Hugo came for the s2cond time to 
visit her husband in Brussels, it was Juliette who 
undertook to cook a little feast for her. In the agita- 
tion caused by such a high honour, she forgot to 
add an extra fork. She worried for the rest of the 
day over the omission, and apologized in successive 
letters to the poet, in the terms a dévole might em- 
ploy to confess a mortal sin. 

In 1852 the unwelcome attentions of the Belgian 
police, who were nervous about the forthcoming 
publication of Napoléon le Petit, had decided Victor 
Hugo to leave Brussels and go to Jersey. Juliette 
was to go also, either in the steamer with hin, or in 
one starting a few hours later. Natur- 
ally he urged her to go on writing, if 
only to bridge over the short separation. 
She admits that when she landed at St. 
Helier, on the 6th of August,1852, hope had 
once more gained the ascendant within her 
breast. For the first time in her life, she 
was about to enjoy the society of her 
“dear little exile,” her ‘sublime outlaw”’ 
all by herself, far from the madding crowd. 

Her letters, perhaps, better than any- 
thing else suggest her life in Jersey. 


Friday, 
December 3rd, 1852. 
Jersey. 

Good morning, my life, my soul, 
my joy, my happiness. 

Dear adored one, from yesterday 
until the 14th of this month there 
is not a moment that does not re- 
call to me the dangers you were ex- 
posed to a year ago, and the ter- 
rors and inexpressible anguish I 
endured all through those awful 
ten days. A year ago, at this very 
hour of the morning, you stood in 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, alone, 
holding and challenging a frantic 
mob lost to all sense of reason and 
restraint. I can see you now, my 
poor beloved, calling upon the 
soldiers to remember their duty 
and their honour, threatening the 
generals, withering them with your 
contempt. You were terrible and 
sublime. You might have been 
the Genius of France witnessing in 
an agony of bitter despair, the ac- 
complishment of the most cow- 
ardly and despicable of crimes. It 
is an absolute miracle that you es- 
caped alive from that spot which 
echoed with the solitary force of 
your heroic fury. When I think of 
it I still feel terrified and dazzled. 
Juliette. 


9 a.m., 


9 p.m., Thursday, January 6th, 1853. 
py 

If the soul could take visible shape, you 
would perceive mine at this moment, my 
sweet adored one, bending over you and 
smiling. If kisses had wings you would feel 
them swooping about your dear little person 
in clouds, like joyous birds upon a beautiful 
flowering bush. Unfortunately, my soul and 
kisses have to pass and repass before you 
invisible, and perhaps even unsuspected by 
you. But that does not deter me, and I am 
Harper's Bazar, October, 1914 
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and Juliette Drowet at 


drawn irresistibly to you by the need of living 
in your atmosphere. My thoughts sit boldly 
at your side wherever you are. However my 
chastened personality may bend under the 
contempt and disdain of the world, my love 
rears itself proudly in the consciousness of 
its superiority. While you leave my body 
standing outside, it enters hardily with you 
and leaves you not. This may not be very 
tactful of me, but it is the mark of an ardent 
and loyal heari. And after all we are living 
‘fon an Island.” I can see you making eyes 
at your neighbour on the left and signalling 





The Statue of Victor Hugo at Guernsey. 


to the one opposite. I want you to be mine 
absolutely, body and soul, and I do not mean 
to share one little bit of you with anybody. 
I will allow you to gorge like four English- 
men and drink like one Pole, but I shall not 
take my eyes off you and shall watch your 
every movement. I think you laugh a great 
deal for a grave man with a handsome mouth 
and your hands are enough to bring a blush 
of envy to the paws of all those exiled fe- 
males! They suffer by.comparison—so much 
the better! Hold your tongue, drink, turn 
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Guernsey. 


House, 


once, and keep it 


Juliette. 


your head my 
there. 


way at 


Occasionally she rebelled at writing so many let- 
ters, but in the end she always obeyed Hugo’s 
wishes in the matter. 


Thursday, July 7th, 1853. 
Jersey. 
Whatever you may say, my sweet one, to 
retard the gradual lapse of my daily yarns 
into disuse, you cannot stay the progress of 
the natural law, even when assisted by my 
passive submission to your will. 
Why continue this custom of writ- 
ing to you twice a day, when the 
pretext for doing so has faded from 
our joint lives? If I were a woman 
of parts I could substitute imagi- 
nation and shrewd observation for 
lovemaking; but as these are en- 
tirely lacking in me I have noth- 
ing to record in those bulletins 
where kisses and caresses once oc- 
cupied the chief place. Now, 
when I have said good morning 
and alluded to the state of the 
weather, I have nothing more to 
say, because I am stupid. Your 
influence alone can extract what is 
in my heart. For this reason, my 
dear one, these scribbles became 
blank and aimless from the mo- 
ment the happiness that once dic- 
tated them began to die away and 
degenerate into a friendship de- 
spoiled of all pleasure and voluptu- 
ousness. I do not reproach you, 
my adored one, any more than I 
reproach myself for not being still 
the woman you loved beyond 
everything—still it might be bet- 
ter to discontinue this daily rec- 
ord of the change, and to give up 
the piteous babblings which no 
longer have even the excuse of 
wit. Juliette. 


5 p-m., 


Meantime, even young Adéle and 
Madame Victor Hugo had begun to ac- 
cept her good offices without demur. 
For Adéle, Juliette picked the earliest 
strawberries and the first roses of the 
Nelson Hall garden; she embroidered 
handkerchiefs on which Charles had de- 
signed the monogram, and bound to- 
gether the serial-stories of Madame Sand, 
cut from magazines. For Madame Vic- 
tor Hugo, she prepared a certain soup 
made of goose which, she said, was most 
succulent. She lent her Suzanne, her 
own servant, for the whole time Marine Terrace was 
without a cook, and meanwhile went without a ser- 
vant herself, and did her own cooking. She spoilt 
her skin and wore down her nails, but she took a 
pride in her devotion and self-abnegation, and re- 
solved to carry them even further. She dreamt of 
entering Victor Hugo’s household for good, to assume 
in all humility the position of an ex-mistress become 
housekeeper. 

The young queen, Victoria, having paid France 
in the person of Napoleon ITI. the gracious compli- 
(Continued on page 72) 
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HILARY, JAFFERY, ADRIAN, DORIA AND BARBARA 


THE STORY—Hlilary Freeth and his wife Barbara, at their 
country home near London, hear, one morning, of the marvelous party. Ina fit of barbaric rage she has left 
success of a new novel wrilten by their friend, Adrian Boldero with whom she had been 
Adrian and his fiancée, Doria Jellicoe, come to visit them and a guardian to the country. 


fifth is added to the party by the arriva! of Jaffery Chayne. the war 
k from the wilds of 
w [FOR he, 
left him encumbered 


corre sponde nt, Jaffe ry is just bac 
the sudden death of a friend has 
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LIOSHA, PRESCOTT AND JAFFERY 


Albania where 
with the care 


of the widow, Liosha, a native Albanian. To the consternation of 
N the course of time Adrian and Doria re- But she did not smile. Evidently to her the spot 
turned from Venice, their heads full of pic- on which Adrian sat was sacrosanct. The room 
tures and lagoons and palaces, and took was the Holy of Holies where mortal man put on 
proud possession of their spacious flat in immortality. Flippant comment sounded like blas- 
St. John’s Wood. They were radiantly happy, phemy in her ears. She even grew somewhat im- 
very much in love with each other. Hav- patient at our lingering in the august precincts, 


ing brought a common vision to bear upon the 
glories of nature and art which they had beheld, 
they were spared the little squabbles over matters 
of aesthetic taste which often are so disastrous 
to the serenity of a honeymoon. Touchingly 
they expounded their views in the first person plural. 
Even Adrian, whom I must confess to have regarded 
an unblushing egotist, seldom delivered him- 
self of an egotistical opinion. ‘“‘We don’t despise 


as 


the Eclectics,” said he. \nd—‘* We prefer the 
Lombardic architecture to the purely Venetian,” 
said Doria. And ‘‘ we” found good in Italian wines 
and “we” found nothing but hideousness in Murano 
glass. They were, therefore, in perfect accord 
over — and furnishing. The only differ- 


ence I could see between them was that Adrian loved 
to wallow in the comfort of a club or another per- 
son’s house, but insisted on elegant austerity in his 
own home, whereas, Doria loved elegant austerity 
everywhere. So they had a pure Jacobean en- 
trance hall, a Louis XV drawing-room, an Empire 
bedroom, and as faras I could judge by the barren- 
ness of the apartment, a Spartan study for Adrian. 
On our first visit, they triumphantly showed us 
round the establishment. Wecame last to the study. 
“No really fine imaginative work,” said Adrian, 
with a wave of the hand indicating the ascetic table 
and chair, the iron safe, the bookcase and the bare 
walls—‘‘no really fine imaginative work can be 
done among luxurious surroundings. Pictures dis- 
tract one’s attention, arm-chairs and sofas invite 
tosloth. This is my ideal of a novelist’s workshop.” 
‘It’s more like a workhouse,” said Barbara, with 
a shiver. “Ora condemned cell. But even a con- 
demned cell would have a plank bed in it.” 
“You don’t understand a bit,” said Doria, with 
a touch of resentment at adverse criticism of her 
paragon’s idiosyncrasies, ‘although Adrian has tried 
to explain it to you. It’s specially arranged for con- 
centration of mind. If it weren’t for the necessity 
of having something to sit upon and something to 
write at and a few necessary reference books and a 
lock-up place, we would have had nothing in the 
room at all. When Adrian wants to relax and live 
his ordinary life, he only has to walk out of the door 
and there he is in the midst of beautiful things.” 
“Oh, I quite see, dear,’”’ said Barbara, with 
familiar little flash in her blue eyes. ‘‘But do you 
think a leather seat for that hard wooden chair— 
what the French call a ron.-de-cuir—would very 
greatly impair the poor fellow’s imagination?” 
“Tt might be economical, too. said I, “in the 
way of saving shinines ss !—— 
Adrian laughed. “It does look a bit hard, 
ling,”’ said he. 
“We'll get a leather seat today,” 
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dar- 


replied Doria. 


although they had not yet been consecrated by in- 
spired labour. Their unblessed condition was 
obvious. On the large library table were a couple 
of brass candlesticks with fresh candles (Adrian 
could not work by electric light), a couple of reams 
of scribbling paper, an inkpot, an immaculate 
blotting-pad, three virgin quill pens (it was one of 
\drian’s whimsies to write always with quills), 

lying in a brass dish, and an office stationery case 
closed and aggressiv ely new. The sight of this last 
monstrosity, I thought, would play the deuce with 
my imagination and send it on a devastating tour 
round the Tottenham Court Road, but not having 
the artistic temperament and catching a glance 
from Doria, I forbore to make ignorant criticism. 


The greatness of genius 


In the bedroom while Barbara was putting on her 
veil and powdering her nose (this may be what 
grammarians call a hysteron proteron—but with 
women one never can tell)—Doria broke into con- 
fidences not meet for masculine ears. 

“Oh, darling,”’ she cried, looking at Barbara with 
great awe-stricken eyes, ‘“‘you can’t tell what it 
means to be married to a genius like Adrian. I feel 
like one of the Daughters of Men that has been 
looked upon by one of the Sons of God. It’s so 
strange. In ordinary life he’s so dear and human— 
responsive, you know, to everything I feel and 
think—and sometimes I quite forget he’s different 
from me. But at others, I’m overwhelmed by the 
thought of the life going on inside his soul that I 
can never, never share—I can only see the spirit 
that conceived ‘The Diamond Gate’—don’t you 
understand, darling?—and that is even now creating 
some new thing of wonder and beauty. 1! feel so 
little beside him. What more can I give him be- 
yond what I have given?” 

Barbara took the girl’s tense face between her 
two hands and smiled and kissed her. 

“Give him,” said she, “ammoniated 
whenever he sneezes.” 

Then she laughed and embraced the Heavenly 
One’s wife, who, for the moment, had not quite 
decided whether to feel outraged or not, and dis- 
coursed sweet reasonableness. 

“T should treat your genius, dear, just as I treat 
my stupid old Hilary.” 

She proceeded to describe the treatment. What 
it was, I do not know, because Barbara refused to 
tell me. But I can make a shrewd guess. It’s a 
subtle scheme which she thinks is hidden from me; 
but really it is so transparent that a babe could 
see through it. I, like any wise husband, make, 
however, a fine assumption of blindness, and conse- 
quently lead a life of unruffled comfort. 
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of everyone and plans are made for her future. 
has fallen hopelessly in love 

{drian and Doria are pee and Jaffery sets out for the wilds of 
Crim Tartary, leaving Liosha installed in a London boarding-house. 


HILARY, LIOSHA, BARBARA AND JAFFERY 


everyone, she suddenly arrives at Northlands, interru pling the house 


Jaffery’s maiden sister 
installed at London and followed her 
The sad story of her life rouses the pity 
Meantime Jaffery 


with Doria. In a few months’ time 


Whether Doria followed the advice I am not 
certain. I have my doubts. Barbara has never 
knelt by the side of her stupid old Hilary’s chair 
and worshipped him as a god. She is an excellent 
wife and I’ve no fault to find with her; but she has 
never done that, and she is the last woman in the 
world to counsel any wife to doit. Personally, I 
should hate to be worshipped. In worship hours 
I should be smoking a cigar, and who with a sense of 


congruity can imagine a god smoking a cigar? Be- 
sides, worship would bore me to paralysis. But 


Adrian lovedit. He lived on it, just as the new hand 
in a chocolate factory lives on chocolate creams. 
The more he was worshipped the happier he be- 
came. And while consuming adoration he had a 
young Dionysian way of inhaling a cigarette—way 
in which Dionysus, poor god, might have done, 
had tobacco grown with the grape on Mount Cith 
aeron, and a way of exhaling a cloud of smoke, 
holier than the fumes of incense in the nostrils 
of the adorer, which moved me at once to envy 
and exasperation. 

Yes, there he would sprawl, whenever I saw them 
together, either in their own flat or at our house 
(more luxuriously at Northlands than in St. John’s 
Wood, owing to the greater prevalence of upholstered 
furniture), cigarette between delicate fingers, para- 
dox on his tongue and a Christopher Sly beatitude 
on his face, while Doria, chin on palm, and her great 
eyes set on him, drank in all the wonder of this 
miraculous being. 

I said to Barbara: 
idiot of the man.” 


“She’s making a besotted 


Barbara professed rare agreement. But 
the woman’s point of view. 2 
“YT don’t worry about him,” she said. “It’s of 


her I’m thinking. When she has turned him into 
the idiot——”’ 

“*She’ll adore him all the more,” I interrupted. 

“But when she finds out the idiot she has made?” 

““No woman has ever done that since the world 
began,” said I. ‘The unwavering love of woman 
for her home-made idiot is her sole consistency.” 

Barbara with much puckering of brow sought for 
argument, but found none, the proposition being in- 
controvertible. She mused for a while and then, 
quickly, a smile replaced the frown. 

—- suppose that is why I go on loving you, 
Hilary dear,” she said sweetly. 

I turned upon her, with my hand, as it were, on 
the floodgates of a torrent of eloquence; but with 
her silvery mocking laugh she vanished from the 
apartment. She did. The old-fashioned high- 
falutin’ phrase is the best description I can give of the 
elusive uncapturable nature of this wife of mine. 
It is a pity that she has so little to do with the story 
of Jaffery which I am trying to relate, for I should 
like to make her the heroine. You see, I know her 
so well, or imagine.I do, which comes to the same 
thing, and I should love to present you with a 
solution of this perplexing, exasperating, adorable, 

(Continued on page 60) 








DRAWING BY F. MATANIA 


A mighty hunter—and her prey is man 
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the rarest and most elaborate subjects shown in old hand-made paper, consists of twenty 


Examples of the ‘‘Telemachus’’ paper in the Francis Peabody house at Danvers, Mass. The picture at the right shows an ap- 
plication of the ‘*Pizarro in Peru’’ 


paper on the left wall and of the ‘‘Telemachus’’ paper on the right wall and upper hall. 


ie his. see 


**Telemachus”’ 


N view of the changing fashions it is remarkable that so 
perishable a thing as old wall paper still exists with any claim 
to its previous charm or color. Nevertheless we find not 
only strips of what was expensive and beautiful paper, res- 

cued from the many layers which covered it, but also such 
papers as the famous “ Telemachus ” 


which still exists in 
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paper in the upper hall of the Peabody house at Danvers. 
sionally be found in old New England houses, especially those located in the coast towns. 








its original condition in several New England houses. 

This paper represents Fenelon’s “ Adventures of Telema- 
chus ” and vividly depicts many incidents in the search by 
Telemachus for his father, Ulysses. Once he found himself and 
Mentor on an island where Calypso fell in love with him as she 
had with his father. Venus, dete-mined to detain Telemachss 
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Other examples of this design may occa- 


in his travels, brought Cupid, her son, to inflame his heart 
that he might in turn love Calypso. But instead Telemachus 
fell in love with a nymph, Eucharis, which enraged Calyps% 
who in her jealous rage ordered a boat to be built to convey 
him from the island and the charms of Eucharis. Before 
Telemachus and Mentor could sail Cupid induced Venus to 
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twenty 


in 
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panels each twelve feet high. This paper is 


This old French paper 
Street, 


relent and have the ship burned. Mentor, however, anxious 
to remove Telemachus from the fascinations of the nymph, threw 
him into the sea and swam with him to a ship lying at anchor. 

The best preserved and the finest examples of early wall 
Papers are found in the seaport towns rather than in the cities 
further removed from the coast. For it was here that large 


scenic wall 


of a design no 
Boston, 


papers 


iS 


to be revived by the original manufacturers, 


hs 


longer made is on 


recently purchased by 


ship owners and East India traders had their homes and 
enjoyed the purchases brought by their ships from Europe 
and the East. 
One of the great papers of French production is the “Brazil,” 
a wonderfully harmonious colour production with exotic growth 
and tropical birds presented in all the beauty of their natural 
25 


the walls of the 
the Woman’s Cliub. 


By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


COURTESY OF & L. DIAMERT & CO. 


Desfosse & Karth. 


house at 40 Beacon 


colouring. This is an exceptionally rare variety made by Des- 
fosse and Karth. For many years it has been unobtainable, 
but it is soon to be produced again from the original blocks. 
This paper consists of twenty panels twelve feet high which, 
like all scenic papers, is so made as to admit of the skyline 
being reduced to fit the required wall space. 











‘*Be not wise 





in your own conceits’ 


By PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY 


Phyllis Neilson-Terry, the writer of this sensible article, is the twenty-one-year old daughter of Julia 
Neilson and Fred Terry and niece of the famous Ellen Terry. She is regarded as quite the most prom- 
ising English actress of to-day and makes her début in New York in October, having been booked at a 
phenomenally high salary, to appear exclusively on this side of the Atlantic, every winter, for some 


years to come. 
of “‘ Juliet,”’ ‘ 





heroine in 
Isitand’’ 


As the 
‘“‘Happy 


- ERE lies PhyHis Neil 
son-Terry — a young 
woman who, so far as 
she went, was abnor- 
mally lucky.’’ Such 
is the epitaph some of 

my friends in England might be 

tempted to write over my grave, 
if I died to-morrow. At the mo- 
ment, albeit, I am far from con- 
templating an early death. In- 
stead, I hope to reach shortly that 
very much alive city, New York, 
where I am booked to make my 
first bow before the American 
public as Shakespeare’s tom-boy 

Viola in “Twelfth Night” and 

then, a little later in the season, 

as his lovelorn maiden, Juliet. In 
view of this starring engagement 
which I have the option of ex- 
tending over a period of years 
can you wonder that I am ac- 
counted exceptionally fortunate? 

Yes, I know that professionally, I have had 
luck—luck all along the line. For the purpose 
of a stage-career, I realise that when I first saw 
the light as the daughter of Julia Neilson and 

Fred Terry, I was born with a silver spoon in my 

mouth. Could any budding actress hope for a 

more promising beginning? But please do not 

think that I have not worked hard. My parents, 
being sensible folk, were quick to realise that, 
while the public might be lenient to me at the 
start, they would not tolerate me long merely 
as the daughter of my father or mother. The 
man in the street would soon tire of paying cash 
for the rather doubtful privilege of seeing 
me, flit to and fro across the stage, if he found 
that I could not, as you Americans say “deliver 
the goods.’”’ In order then that I might prove 
myself to be thoroughly “up to sample,” I was 
made to work my way through the mill like any 
other unknown beginner. And during this up- 
hill stage-apprenticeship, my real identity was 
not disclosed. I was known as “ Phillida Terson.”’ 
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**‘Drake’’ 


As Queen Elizabeth in 


It was not until I scored my first hit as “‘ Pris- 
cilla” in ‘Priscilla Runs Away” by the author 
of ‘‘Elizabeth and Her German Garden” that I 
was allowed to play as Phyllis Neilson-Terry, 
which is my real name. 

That is now four years ago and in the interval 
which has passed since then, I have played lead- 
ing parts in all sorts and conditions of plays 
by dramatists as wide apart as Shakespeare and 
Pinero, Louis N. Parker and Oscar Wilde. Quite 
my most wonderful chance came, of course, 
when I piayed “‘Juliet”” for several months at 


the Duke of York’s Theatre. The critics were 
then good enough to say extraordinarily kind 
things about me. Incidentally, too, I was 


besieged by many unanswerable conundrums. 
“The irony about Julict is that so few actresses 
can play her until they are too old for the part” 
one interviewer told me. ‘You must admit 
that Shakespeare’s drawing of the character was 
a trifle far-fetched. He drew her as still in her 
teens. Some students even declare she was not 
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said the veteran Mrs. Kendall, recently, after seeing her impersonation 
‘that she will become one of the most illustrious players of her time. 


As Lady Teazlie in 
“ithe School for Scandal” 


quite fourteen! And we are told 
‘passion emanated from her breast 
asfrom a shrine!’ Well, seriously, 

ask you, Miss Neilson-Terry, 
how could any girl have been 
capable of such tempestuous gusts 
of love-making at so early an 


Alas! I must confess I could 
not at that time enlighten him 
although the real explanation 
was, obviously, that Juliet was 
an Italian, and so matured much 
earlier than do our English and 
American girls. But since he 
belonged to that curious race of 
interviewers who, invariably, talk 
more than the “victims” they 
interview, this persevering young 
man was not at all nonplussed. 
He went on to say:— 

“* And you, yourself, are another 
mystery’’—(This was his polite 
way of calling me ‘a bit of 
a freak,’’ I suppose!). “For aren’t you still 
very young—a mere child in years? As Stephen 
Phillips puts it in one of his poetic dreams: ‘You 
have but wept upon the pages of a book,’ Yet 
you manage to give vent in the most lifelike way 
to that wide range of emotions which Juliet 
expresses. How, then do you work the miracle?” 

Again I could give him no satisfactory reply. 
How I contrived to put so much into the part 
I simply could not explain. The fact that so few 
actors can put into words just how they get 
their best effects seems to me, indeed, to be one 
of the chief curiosities of work on the stage. 
When just before leaving England, for example, 
I played Queen Elizabeth in Sir Herbert Tree’s 
production. of “Drake” at His Majesty’s The- 
atre, I was known to my fellow-workers behind 
the scenes by the nickname of “Right-Oh.” 
This happened because at rehearsals Sir Herbert 
in his characteristically dramatic way used to 
show me how to declaim my different orations 
and,‘ much to his amusement, I fell into the 
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unconscious habit of replying briskly “‘ Right-Oh” 
to his directions. But since I managed to speak 
my lines with the proper note of queenly fervour, 
exactly as he told me, who can complain? 
Personally, I don’t think tall talk about Art 
carries any of us very far. In London, a story 
has lately been going the rounds of how at the 
Beefsteak Club, where so many of the leading 
English actors are wont to foregather, a top- 
loftical discussion on the subject of Art for Art’s 
sake was suddenly switched off on to the question 
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of food. ‘‘What is the best meal to start the 
night’s work on?”’ somebody asked. 
Naturally, each actor present had his own pet 
theory about which he was not so slow to hold 
forth. It would have startled those matinee- 
maidens who so profoundly adore him, no doubt, 
to find that he who is, perhaps, England’s leading 
romantic actor advocated steak and onions and 
a bottle of stout as the most inspiring of all pre- 
ludes to an evening’s love-making. A thick-set 
comedian who is usually engaged to supply 
27 
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robustious comic-relief, on the other hand, said 
that he rarely took more than a stick of celery, 
a biscuit and some cheese, with nothing to drink, 
to cheer him on his way; while the favourite meal 
varied in other cases from mutton-chops and 
fried soles to boiled eggs, a phosferine tablet and 
a little weak tea and toast ... At last, it was 
noticed that no word on the subject had been 
spoken by the most veteran actor of them all, 
a highly-respected member whose name, although 
(Continued on page 84) 








from Paul Poiret, 
Paris 


The very last 
models 






Poiret delights in the 
glitter of silver and 
gold and has used as 
a tunic of a dinner 
gown imported by 
George C. Heimer- 
dinger Co. electric blue 
chiffon lavishly bro- 
caded in the metallic 
tissues, girdled by a 
gold cord, and en- 
hanced by gold tas- 
sels. 
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In this frock im- 
ported by George C. 
Heimerdinger Co. 
a skirt of cloth of 
gold has a mahog- 
any brown and gold 
sequin bodice. 


Cuffs of black fox, gen- 
erous as muffs, and discreet 
touches of silver lace add 
the Poiret hallmark to this 
royal blue chiffon velvet 
cloak imported by Lamson 
& Hubbard. 
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The very last 
models 
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im- Fur promised to be a feature of many of the Poiret 
Ce models, particularly those intended for the street. On 
~ this mahogany velvet cloak imported by Lamson & Hub- 
og- bard he bordered the lower part of the flaring skirt by a 
old very deep band of nutria, added cuffs extending to the 


elbow and wound a wide band of the fur around the neck. 
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Poiret’s interpreta- 
tion, of the age of 
crinoline is shown in 
this restaurant frock 
imported by George 
Bernard. The skirt of 
green brocade flares 
over a saucy under- 
skirt of fink chiffon 
and is topped by a 
picturesque jacket of 
black velvet with friff 
of the chiffon. 



















from Paul Poiret, 
Paris 


















Miss Edith Hinz of the Castle House has posed in one 
the most characteristic of the Poiret models imported by 
John Wanamaker. The jacket of black velvet is unmis- 
takably Poiretesque, even the lacing being typical, and the 
design of the sleeves could have emanated only from a 
clothes genius. 
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Thus Byron paid his tribute to the ancient and sacred rite of dining. 
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On Dining 


dictated to EDGAR 


‘*That all-softening, overpowering knell, 
The tocsin of the soul,—the dinner bell.’’ 


Schopenha 
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SALTUS 


And whether it be luncheon 


which is merely a romp or dinner which is a real ceremony, the art is not one to be regarded lightly. 
In this gently cynical dissertation on the how and why of successful dining one conclusion commends itself 


. to epicure and gourmand alike: 


sis INING,” my dear father used to say, 
“has a great disadvantage. It takes 
away one’s appetite.” His views, as 
you may see, were occasionally com- 
monplace. But, gentle soul that he was, 
other people’s platitudes enraged him. 
In Frankfort, at the hotel where we dined, he put a 
gold piece on the table when he sat down and re- 
pocketed it when he got up. The gold piece, he told 
me, was for the waiter the first time any of the offi- 
cers who sat about succeeded in making an original 
remark. 

The waiter never got that gold piece, though I 
must say that the officers’ remarks, some of them at 
least, those that were addressed to me, were not 
only original but sweet. “Du hast die schonsten 
Augen” was one of my favorites. But my dear 
father, who was invariably most indulgent, forbid 
me to listen. I suppose he wanted my entire atten- 
tion. It is on the protocol of his own remarks that 
I am dictating now. 

‘‘Read me the menu,” he would say, and when I 
had, always he consigned it to the infernal regions. A 
patriot to his finger tips, he loathed the Teuton table. 

“Fifi,” he one day remarked—Fifi was his pet 
name for me—‘‘ Napoleon galloped through a din- 
ner as though it were a battlefield. His manners 
were shocking and his taste was, if possible, worse. 
He was a very ordinary person. In that respect all 
swashbucklers are alike. They are as ready to eat 
anything as they are to fight anybody. Epicures 
are different. They crave ideality. Throw that 
menu under the table. Here comes the head waiter. 
Don’t let him presume to address me. Should 
he suggest any of his usual horrors, ask him how 
old he is and whether he has any sisters.” 

With that the gold piece appeared. Presently he 
waved the soup away and told me—what I had 
heard before—that he had dined with kings and 
grand dukes, that these, in common with other im- 
beciles, all took soup, but the epicure never, unless 
indeed it happens to be the banana soup that is 
made in Cuba, or the potage aux fraises which is pre- 
pared in Petersburg. 

The sacred flame 

“But that is just it,” he resumed. “Dishes of 
this kind, or of any decent kind, of any kind not 
indecently local are an insult to the Vaterland.” 

He wiped a tear and exclaimed: “That is all 
wrong. Gastronomy is essentially eclectic. It is at 
once materialist, spiritualist, futurist and classic. 
Art has no frontiers. Gastronomy is primarily cos- 
mopolitan. It assimilates every system, bows to 
every creed. It may be French, Italian, Turkish, 
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But German—never! NViemals, nunca, 
jamais! Tell that to the head waiter. But, no, the 
brute would not understand. None of these swash- 
bucklers would either. They do not know that to 
be an epicure requires the sagacity of an editor, the 
intuitions of a prophet, the lightness of a ballet 
dancer, the effrontery of a débutante and, in addi- 
tion and above all, the gift, the call, the interior and 
sacred flame! 

“The epicure is-born, the cook is made and in 
Germany very badly. But, thank God! decency is 
not dead. In ‘Parigi cara mia’’’—the night before 
he had assisted at a representation of the Traviata— 
“‘in Paris, the high and radiant muse of Savarin and 
of Brisse still reigns supreme. Fifi, tomorrow we 
will go there.” 


Russian. 


Le déjeuner bon enfant 

Well, though I was sorry to leave the officers— 
some of them were simply ducky—to Paris we 
went where we lunched at Véry’s and dined chez 
Véfour, both of whom are since among the blessed. 

Now, as my dear father remarked, dinner is a 
ceremony while luncheon is a romp. It is the hoy- 
den meal of the day. As such, but without demean- 
ing itself or you, it encourages caprices, permits you 
to say a word to a pigsfoot, smile at an omelette, 
joke with a chicken, jest with a peach. For the mo- 
ment you may have what you like, provided that 


you do not compromise yourself, or, what is more* 


important, your dinner. 


Le diner grande dame 

For dinner is different. Dinner is grande dame, 
though not for that reason damn grand. On the 
contrary. Dinner should be reassuring and copious 
without being flagrantly nourishing. There should 
be nothing energetic about it. The proper menu 
has its semi-tones. But it has also its leit-motif and 
that should not be smothered, as it always is when 
anything emphatic, like beef or mutton, is served. 
Such things are very vulgar and vulgarity my dear 
father concisely defined as the behavior of other 
people. 

His own behavior was early Victorian. But you 
must judge of his taste. The first evening at 
Véfour’s he ordered caviare and then the sister of 
the sturgeon from which the caviare had been ob- 


tained. Caviare Pierre le Grand: sturgeon Pom- 
padour. These dishes he ranked with the constella- 
tions. Afterward came the Sardanapalian splen- 


dors of cailles de vigne en chartreuse. This royal 
family of the kitchen was not, he told me, to be dis- 
cussed, but saluted, and he enjoined me to eat it 
respectfully, with every homage. 
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“Nothing tastes quite so good as what one eats oneself.” 


I did. It was as though a veil had been rent. I 
saw rainbows. My dear father wept. On recovery 
and for final antithesis, he ordered truffles au cham- 
bertin and a cascade of ices Aurore Boréale. Incen- 
diarism and the fire escape, as he described it. 


The art of cookery 

Meanwhile his orders had been received in a si- 
lence, which I can only qualify as sensational, by a 
waiter who was stately without being stupid and by 
a wineman who was fat without being hot. They 
heard, they obeyed. They never spoke. Any great 
admiration is dumb. 

As the dinner proceeded, the wineman brought 
various crfis and, at its conclusion, some brandy 
which my dear father drank neat. Water, he told 
me, dampens one’s spirits. 

But the dinner pleased him. He tipped quite 
lavishly, remarking as he did so that after a dinner 
which probably was not as good as ours, Antony— 
the man who was mixed up with Cleopatra—tipped 
the chef a city. That, he said, was only just, 
whereas Henry of Navarre made his cook a count 
and that he declared was ridiculous. 

“Why, Fifi,” he added, ‘a chef, a real one, a 
necromancer such as they have here, is the peer of 
poets and princes. If he can invent, he is their sup- 
perior. The discovery of a new dish is more im- 
portant to humanity than the loss of an old virtue. 
Yes, indeed. And remember this: In the art of 
cookery is the fate of nations. Where is my hat?” 


The radiant muse 

That aphorism struck me as abyssmally pro- 
found, though at thee time I was quite young and 
unaware that it is also paste that glitters. After- 
ward I found the aphorism in Montaigne and years 
later, at the Elysée, I heard Loubet, who was then 
President, modestly pass it off as his own. After 
all, why not? Besides the aphorism, however old, 
has but one defect—it is true. For look at Ger- 
many or rather at France. 

Germany conquered there twice; first with her 
bayonets, then with her beer, the result being 
that last summer before the war foreigners in 
Paris needed an interpreter to tell them whether 
the menu was merely beastly or simply Berlin- 
ese. 

That, as my dear father used to say, is all wrong. 
German cookery is the worst in Europe, in which 
respect it might compare with your own, were it 
not that yours is the worst in the world and that I 
suppose is what you call progress. 

If so, it is a form of progressiveness that Poiret 

(Continued on page 92) 











Some clubs drive tandem. The members of the Riding 
and Driving Club of Washington, D. C., however, ride 
tandem and do it boldly and gracefully. One of the in- 
teresting features of the early spring season is the annual 


MISS HELEN MORGAN HAMILTON 


Eldest daughter of the William Pierson Hamiltons, and 
granddaughter of the late J. Pierpont Morgan, is one of 
the most fearless riders in the Ramapo Hills. The m- 
iltons’ country place, “Table Rock,” on the outskirts of 
Sterlington, ew ork, makes them, geographically, 
members of the Tuxedo Colony. Miss Hamilton was in 
Rome with her grandfather at the time of his death. 


THE WEST 


Powell, Miss Frances Perin, and Miss Marjorie Langdon. 


OLO is no longer a man’s game. The feminist move- 
ment has invaded even the most masculine of sports. A 
few years ago, when several feminine members of the 

Meadowbrook Club, of Long Island, formed a polo team, 
the conservatives held up their hands in horror. Polo 
had too long been considered even more dangerous than 
football. But the “Meadow Larks” persisted in playing 
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Miss Mary Woods, Miss Harriet Woodward, Miss Louise Fleischmann, Miss Emily 





and 





TANDEM RIDERS OF THE CAPITAL 
ride of the “Single Filers.” A favourite autumn run of 
the club is to the country home of Miss Helen Buchanan, 
in the heart of the Virginia hills. The hunt breakfast is 
served out of doors, the pink coats of the men-riders giving 


MISS ISABEL OSGOOD PELL 
The youngest member of the Riding and Driving Club of 


Washington, D.C. Little Miss Pell rode bareback when 
she was three years old, and has always ridden astride. 


saddles 








a picturesque note to the scene. Among the members of 
the Riding and Driving Club are the William R. Hitts, 
Miss Desha Allan, Miss Edyth Howard, Miss Mildred 
Greble, and Colonel William P. Eno. 





MRS. JOHN JACOB ASTOR 


The young widow of the late Colonel Astor is an ac- 
complished horsewoman. At Bar Harbor, where she 
spends her summers, she rides daily through the wild and 
rocky country, for which the “Sleeping Giant” is noted. 
During the winter she is a familiar figure on the Central 
Park bridle paths. Mrs. Astor, by the way, was one of 
the earliest subscribers to the Woman’s Peace Parade. 





INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE, AMERICAN 


THE EAST 


Marion Hollins, four of Long Island’s keenest polo enthusiasts. 


and playing very strenuously and cleverly. They are now 
about to be challenged, for from Cincinnati comes word 
that several of the feminine sport lovers have gone in for 
polo and are getting in form to come East and throw down 
their gauntlet on the fields of Long Island. The Meadow 
Larks played during the summer on the Point Judith 
grounds, as individuals, not as a unit. The team will get 
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together in October, however, for its daily practice and 
next spring will be ready to meet the challengers from be- 
yond the Alleghanies. here was a rumour during the 
early summer that an English Four would challenge the 
Meadow Larks, but this is now impossible. The Gincin- 
nati team, as shown in the above picture, possesses some of 
the swiftest and best trained ponies in the Middle West. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION, PAUL THOMPSON 


Mrs. Philip Stevenson, Miss Helen Hitchcock, Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, and Miss 








‘““Wiener-Kind’’ 





and War-Cloud 





These are dark days for the women of Europe and the light-hearted Austrian girl described in this article is 


bearing her share of the sorrows of war. 


The author spent several years in Austria and Hungary as the 


Lady-in-Waiting and intimate friend of Queen Elizabeth and her observations tell an interesting story of 
the happy home life in the various strata of Austrian society 


By the author of ‘‘The Martyrdom of an Empress’’ 


everything, which is 
outlook of all true 
‘“*Wiener-Kinder,”’ and more especially 
of the young Viennese girl, to what- 
ever social rank she may belong, has 
indeed suffered a sad eclipse beneath 
the pall of sombre gloom that now extends over 
all Austria. Fortunately Viennese elasticity is 
as wonderful as the gaiety that has always ruled 
that lovely imperial city on the blue Danube, where 
black looks, sulks, dissatisfaction, and moroseness 
have been practically unknown, even at the most 
tragic moments of its history. Petty envies, social 
jealousies, overreaching social ambitions—the bane 
of younger civilizations, and sometimes of others 
old enough to know better,—are non-existent there, 
since the line of demarcation between class and 
class is so deeply and clearly drawn that it affords 
no opportunity to step across it. 

All through the length and breadth of the Dual 
Empire, women just now are bound by one strong 
tie, the need of helping, helping, and again helping, 
their men! In field and vineyard and furrow the 
peasant-girls are endeavoring to replace the fathers 
and brothers who are fighting for their country; in 
manufacturing and other industrial circles, the 
same spirit prevails, while budding great-ladies still 
under their mother’s wing are caring for the sick, 
the wounded, and the forsaken, with the same vim 
and energy they displayed last winter in flitting 
from féte to féte, and from pleasure to pleasure. 

As a matter of fact, the purpose of every Austrian 
woman, from the dainty patrician to the pretty 
child of the people, is to adorn her own sphere as 
gracefully as she may, so it comes about quite nat- 
urally that nowhere in the world is so much femi- 
nine good-temper, wit, and merry humour encoun- 
tered as in the dear old “ Kaiserstadt”’ and its imme- 
diate neighbourhood. : 

As everybody knows, the Viennese “ Madel”’ 
a rule golden-blond and brown-eyed, just the exact 
nuance of dusky gillyflower petals, slim, and at the 
same time most attractively round-waisted like a 
bamboo stem. A veracious portrayal also calls for 
exquisitely arched feet, slender, well-shaped hands, 
and dimples—ah! dimples of the sort that in French 
are graphically called “des nids d& baisers.” Of 
course there are other tints of eyes, hair, and skin 
to be encountered at Vienna, but still the cheveux 
dorés comme les blés and the burnt-topaz of the dark- 
browed and dark-lashed eyes are predominant. 

Fascinating! Yes, exceedingly so; but what 
would all this be without the happy nature and 
radiant soul that serve as lining to the gracious 
exterior? 

Time was, and may it soon return, when splenetic 
Anglo-Saxons, instead of traveling for a holiday, 
or, as it is erroneously termed, a nerve rest, to Cairo 
and Cairo’s dust, to Switzerland and Switzerland’s 
extortions, to Paris even, and Paris’s now wholly 
cosmopolitan delights, would have been wiser and 
merrier beings for a sojourn, long or short, in 
Vienna, where a wholesome lesson in gay philosophy 
and crystal-clear cheerfulness would have been a 
daily, even an hourly benefit to them. 


HE rosy view of 
the characteristic 


is as 


The passion for dancing 

Also in this dance-maddened age, only a few 
weeks ago the same worthy Anglo-Saxons would 
have been able to study Terpsichorean poesy at its 
best, and to forsake the ungainly pas de charge, 
that is miscalled dancing, but which reveals more 
knees and elbows than really ought to be allowed 
to a single couple. 

Everybody danced at Vienna, and danced not 
only well, but with singular grace. It was a passion 
with the high and the lowly, the prince or the 
peasant, and it has always been so, for from the very 
birth of the Empire, dancing in one form or another 
has been carried to the point of perfection there. 
When in 1815 the famous Prince de Ligne wrote: 
“The Congress makes no great progress—but we 
dance, they dance, everybody here dances, to the 
rhythm of exquisite music, and joyfulness reigns 
supreme,” he but voiced the spirit of the “‘ Wiener- 
Kind,” for from nursery to court-ball, and from 
village green to churchyard almost, the zither, the 
flute and the violin have played well-nigh the chief 
role in the life of the Austrians. 

I defy a human being, whether old or young, man 
or woman, girl or boy, unless he or she be an 
absolute cripple, to keep still when a Viennese band 
strikes up a waltz. What keener challenge can 
there be, except perhaps when the lilting nervous 
strains of Gypsy fiddles thrill the air? “‘Gypsy” 
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does not by any means refer to those paltry imita- 
tions, red-coated and wax-mustached, who descend 
upon England, France, America, and many other 
lands, adorned with the misleading appellation of 
“Tsigans.’”’ One might as well wear machine-made 
lace, or deck: one’s person unwittingly with recon- 
structed gems, as allow oneself to be taken in by 
those pinchbeck “musicanders” and the pseudo- 
sensation they create. No! In Austria one met, 
and will meet again it is to be hoped, the very es- 
sence of inspiring melody, to which each separate 
nerve answers, if one is not absolutely a mollusc. 


The ‘‘Contessel”’ 


The name of “Contessel’’ (Little Countess) is 
strangely generic in a country where punctilio i in all 
that concerns titles is so marked, for it is constantly 
used to designate the aristocratic maidens, all and 
sundry, who sport their festive little toes at Court 
and amid the charmed inner circle of the Viennese 
ultra-exclusive ‘‘Grand Monde,” whether their 
fathers be Serene-Highnesses, Markgrafen, or even 
“Reichsfreiherren ’’—that ancient distinction which 
is to be carefully separated from the multitude of 
Baronial titles conferred upon bureaucrats, mer- 
chants, and bankers. 

At most of the balls given during the “‘ Fashing”’ 
(Carnival season) in Vienna, a separate drawing- 
room or ballroom is reserved for the ‘‘Contessels,” 
where they spin and glide and pirouette with their 
young partners (mostly dazzling cavalry lieutenants 
and sub-lieutenants, or chic Aftachés d’Ambassade), 
wholly unhampered by chaperons of any sort. To 
be sure these maidens are brought up in a fashion 
that wholly precludes the mere idea of unseemly 
flirtation, romping, scampering, or osculation 
behind groups of palms and screens of verdure! 
The severity of Russian education has not fallen 
to their share, nor has the brooding sentimentality 
and wide-eyed forget-me-not researches of the 
German Gretchen overshadowed their tender lives. 
They have simply been taught to be simple in the 
most gracious acceptation of the word, simple and 
—happy always, happy in a dignified little way, 
eminently pleasing and cheery, very much like but- 
terflies amid an endless parterre of blossoms, when 
the sun shines its brightest, and the breeze is deli- 
cately perfume-laden. 

And yet they know by instinct and inheritance 
how to face the sorrowful and heartrending situation 
now obtaining in their beloved country. 

But, to return, it may be well to explain that the 
great world of Vienna, since everybody is more or 
less related to everybody else, is nothing but one 
big family, from which “strangers,’”’ and foreigners 
not selected with almost unbelievable care, are piti- 
lessly excluded. Blue-blood, untarnished by any 
plebeian strain whatsoever through generations, is 
absolutely demanded of one who would show pattie 
blanche in the ‘“Contessel salons,” and the débu- 
tantes are therefore as much at ease from the first 
with their dancers as though they found in them 
but gallant and empressé big brothers, exceedingly 
anxious to please them. It is quite easy to under- 
stand that a degree of intimacy which anywhere 
else might easily degenerate into too great a free- 
dom is possible there 

Very nearly the same conditions prevail in the 
sequent strata of society in the “ Kaiserstadt.” 
The “‘near”’ Contessel, or to put it in the vernacular, 
the ‘“Schmudel Contessel,” belonging to less ex- 
alted ranks of nobility, that of more recent creation 
and not quite “Hoftahig” (Court- worthy), have a 
“lovely time,” as one would say in Yankee-land, 
modelled exactly upon that loftier one of their 
patrician sisters They too enjoy privileges that 
render the young married woman far less important 
than she is in France or England. Indeed, girlhood 
is an enchanting and enviable status in Austria, 
whether in the old Duchy, in Poland, Bohemia, 
Hungary, or any other portion of the Empire. 

The “Sennerinen,”’ so much beloved of her late 
Majesty, Empress Elizabeth—those winsome moun- 
taineers of Carinthia, Upper Austria, the Tyrol, and 
other high altitudes—present quite another genre, 
but one which leaves little to be desired. They pos- 
sess characteristics almost absolutely similar to 
those of their ancestral mistresses, in particular a 
simple dignity that only emphazies the sweet mirth- 
fulness and’ sunny-tempered demeanour of these 
short-petticoated maids, whose wonderful braids 
and big shining eyes are so conspicuous a feature 
of the Austrian Alpine and lake regions. 

Another, or rather two other distinct classes 
remain to be mentioned: the bourgeoise damsel, 
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and the working girl, both of whom in Vienna dis- 
play undoubted and unquestioned charm. The 
former, going with her portly and genial “ Mama- 
chen”’ to early market: meat, fish, fruit, or flower, 
a beribboned little basket jauntily slung on her 
rounded arm, a fur toque perched upon her gleam- 
ing hair to protect it from the white flakes of winter, 
or a business-like sailor hat warding off the brilliant 
rays of a summer morn, is a very agreeable picture 
to behold. She fusses and flirts around the maternal 
form like a busy little bee, bends her merry face 
over the purchases one by one, and invariably man- 
ages to cull a small morsel of “graft”? from the 
large-hearted and boisterously vociferous market- 
women, in the shape of a posy, a tempting bunch of 
grapes, or a cluster of holly and mistletoe, as the 
season allows, because “das Herzchen ist doch zu 
niedlich.” ‘This little heart is too...” Oh 
dear! it can’t be Anglicized after all, for the word 
““Niedlich”’ can only be rendered by the French 
““Mignonne.” 

The young bourgeoise then hurries home with 
mamma, bearing her spoils with pardonable pride, 
and helps with the tidying up of the home, a real 
“home.” She is never idle a second, and as like as 
not, when the midday dinner has been cleared 
away, the piano exercises accomplished, and the 
embroidery-frame laid aside, the tireless little crea- 
ture skips into the kitchen and sets to work upon a 
toothsome “Torte,” sand-cake, seed-cake, jam- 
tart, or fruit kuchen, against the return of papa 
for the supper to which that worthy bureaucrat, 
merchant, or petty official looks forward all day 
long. Afterwards papa, or mamma, or both, don 
their best garments, while their blond treasure 
hastens to attire herself in pink or blue, or virginally 
white muslin, tarlatan or gauze, winds a fillet of 
flowerets about her piled-up braids, and presto! 
the family is off to attend a “ Krantzchen”—a truly 
grand institution, which far from resembling a stiff 
dancing-school, is a sort of ‘unostentatious “ soirée 
dansante,” where little groups of people, knowing 
each other as they do the bottom of their pockets, 
assemble in a specially hired salon, and joyiully dis- 
port themselves on supremely well polished floors— 
to the sound of perfectly executed music. The sup- 
per is not served there on gold plate, nor are the 
flowers of tropical splendour; but the cold meats are 
irreproachable, the potato and _herring-salads 
enough to make the mouth water, while the tiny 
individual loaves and piquant country wines are a 
bit more than satisfactory, as is the laughter—the 
eternally ringing laughter of people enjoying them- 
selves completely and conscientiously 

No pose, no painfully acquired attitude obtains 
there. Frau Schmidt, Frau Braun, Frau Mayer, 
Frau Griin, all punctiliously address one another as 
Frau von Schmidt, Frau von Braun, Frau von Mayer, 
Frau von Griin—for such is the courteous etiquette 
of their order. A peculiarly harmless little fad, this, 
and one which every great-lady carefully observes 
when speaking to her dress-maker, her hair-dresser, 
or any other of her feminine tradespeople. It costs 
so little, and gives so much pleasure! 


The working girl 


The working-girl is equivalent to what the 
Parisian “‘grisette” was a few years ago, before she 
became a “‘midinette,”’ and many other things she 
would have been wise indeed to have forborne to be. 
The little maid-of-all-work in modest families is also 
a veritable feast to the eye. Trim as a lark, and 
quite as songful, clad in immaculate percale, or 
striped, spotted and brightly hued cotton stuffs, her 
white apron of a dazzling whiteness, her red or blue 
stockings scrupulously drawn up without the slight- 
est wrinkle from the well-made half-shoes encasing 
a well-made foot, they are to be met everywhere, in 
the hotel corridor, on the street corner, in the shop, 
the janitors’ “loge,” the market-place and the 
church-parvis, in the Stadt-garten, where military 
music holds sway every afternoon, or even in the 
purlieus of the Hofburg. They wear no caps; in 
winter they merely throw a fleecy worsted shawl 
over the head and shoulders, and with their imperti- 
nent little noses in the air proceed from errand to 
errand at a skip and a run, laughing, warbling, hail- 
ing big policemen, exchanging jokes with passing 


fiaker coachmen, and withal retaining a decency of 


demeanour which none but they could achieve under 
the circumstances. 

They remind one of sleek, mischievous sparrows, 
fluttering on the edge of a roof, so absolute is the 
self-assurance of their free and easy ways. Also, 

(Continued on page 82) 
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LADY BEAT I::% 


The wife of Admiral Sir David Beatty, Commander of the First Squadron of the British Navy, is a 
daughter of the late Marshall Field of Chicago. She has equipped her yacht “Sheelah” as a hos- 
pital-ship and is going to accompany it wherever the Admiralty sends it. Admiral Beatty is the 
naval hero of Great Britain, having been in command of the forces which came off victorious in 
the first real naval engagement of the war. Sir David is the youngest admiral in the world. 
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For Ethel Levy, Lucile has made one of the great In this photograph of the Marquise C. the queer This striped black and white lining makes an 
coats of broadtail, brightened by Oriental em- little kolinsky fur animals are shown wound in girdle unusual motor coat and the window veil, neatly 








broidery and lavishly trimmed with broad bands, fashion around the waist of the parchment coloured arranged over the hat, pl 
collar and cuffs of silver fox. panne velvet frock. pleasing to the eye as it is practical. 


Lady Duff Gordon Cihucite) 


the Lact Werd ta Fach to-n.s 


Lady Duff Gordon has given her Paris “* Lucile’s”’ London, September, 1914 their male belongings, not knowing if they will 
to the French Government. Far, far from Dear Mr. Editor, ever see them again. 
fashions are the thoughts of Lady Duff Gordon, F it were not that I have solemnly promised If “La Parisienne” has any idea of dress in her 
but she realizes that women must dress, particu- to write you a letter on fashions each month head it is of the uniform of “La croix rouge,” for 
larly if the women live in America far from the nothing would induce me to attempt such a __ even her innate love of dress has been “annihilated” 
seat of the great War. In order, therefore, not to thing at this present moment when war and in her misery at the loss of some loved one. Paris, 
disappoint her American readers she has written rumours of war are raging over Europe. No _ therefore, is not the place to look to at the present 
for you a letter, telling of the modes which would one has the heart to think of makinga mode moment for “Le dernier cri” in fashion. It is a 
have been smart had war not been declared. in Paris where every family have had to part with city of silence and mourning. Of course 
Any of the costumes on this page may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping Service. . 34 
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A wonderful background for he Is i 
this souffle tea gown in three shades of blas 
and silver, the over-dress and scarf being a 

per periwinkle embroidered in silver. 


all this may change in a few short days, and 

then the fashions, that the joy and 

triumph of victory will bring forth, will be 

astonishing and worthy of describing. 
At present, I can only tell you of what had 

been thought of before war was declared all 

over Europe, and I am sending you photo- 

graphs of some of these. 
My advice to American women is to create 

fashions for themselves. It is their moment 

to show their independence. I will give them 

these hints, that long tunics will be worn all 

through the winter, also long coats and the 

1880 length of bodice, giving a perfectly A quaint over-dress of A green parrot with out- 

shapeless line with never a sign of a waist. fe tissue completes an spread wings, shot with 
For those who have small hips this is all ental tea gown in violet blue and green, composes 

very well, but, alas, for the poor stout lady!!! a 
Any of the costumes on this page may be purchased through Harper's Personal Shopping Service. 


this feather toque. 
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With a restaurant gown 
of oyster coloured char- 
meuse Lucile adds a sump- 
tuous wrap of velvet, match- 
ing in tint the girdle of the 
frock, and trims it with blue 
fox fur. 


Even the evening and ball gowns will have a 
loose blouse of embroidered tulle falling straight 
from just above the bust to the hips, where 
its fullness is caught in by a sash, or band of 
embroidery; from there the long tunic is tight 
fitting, but it flares out three yards in width 
as it reaches to within 3 inches of the bottom 
of the skirt, which is only 40 inches wide. 
This tunic is edged with fur and stiffened 
with “crin” to keep it sticking well out, and is 
made very often of a handsome brocade, which 
in contrast to the transparent, flimsy, little, 
lace wisp of askirt underneath is very startling. 

It will be quite safe also for you to have as 
many chiffon frocks in different colours as you 

(Continued on page 82) 
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From Paris 
—not censored— 





































The Queen of Sheba in 
all her glory was not ar- 
rayed in a more exquisite 
gown than this model in- 
tended for one of the 
American princesses. 
Swathings of flesh col- 
oured chiffon form the 
underdress, embroidered 
in silver over the corsage 
and held in at the feet by 
a band of ermine, the 
draperies caught here and 
there by silver tassels. 
Veiling this is a princesse 
tunic, the white gauzy sur- 
face covered by an intri- 
cate design developed 
with ermine bands, silver 
and white pearls. 





The ballrooms this winter will glisten 
and glitter with animated Christmas trees, 
for quantities of silver and gold tissues 
and metal laces will be worn. This lovely 
gown for a débutante has an overdress 
of silver tulle embroidered in silver 
threads and beads, through which the 
pale lemon-coloured underdress of crépe 
Georgette faintly glimmers. The full 
skirt is very short and bordered with a 
band of white fox, and tassels of silver 
are freely used as trimming. 











The idea of transparency has 
been retained in the bodice of this 
restaurant frock, but the draping of 
the corselet is very nzw. This 
corselet is of dull cedar wood satin 
d'amour, fastening at the side by 









jet buttons mounted on moss green 
metal bands. Narrow bands ot 
mink fur outline the corselet and 
the very full tunic, which hangs in a 
point in back and in front over a 
narrow foundation skirt. The light 
cedar rose chiffon guimpe is ex- 
tended into long sleeves studded 
with tassels to the elbow. 
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The princesse is with us again, but built 
along new lines. Instead of outlining every 
curve of the figure, it gives a broad, thick- 
set appearance to the wearer, eliminating 
the waistline. The effect is clearly shown 
in this reception costume of téte de négre 
radium velvet trimmed with sable. The 
fullness, now so desirable in the skirt, is 
achieved by two deep flounces of the vel- 
vet. There is an old-world air to the lin- 
gerie guimpe and quaint sleeve finished with 
a frill and surmounted by a satin cuff edged 
with the sable. 


We are accustomed to having colour 
play the leading réle in evening gowns, but 
this year it has usurped the title réle in 
street costumes as well. The blending of 
subtle colourings in this reception costume 
would delight the eye of an artist. The 
radium velvet is in a mysterious green tone 
and the quaint little collarette, for all the 
world like a coachman’s cape, is of tinted 
mink. The girdle of suéde matches in tone 
the fur and in the clasp are the various 
tints of antique gold. Against the fur col- 
larette rests a smaller collar of chiffon in a 
lighter tint of brown, matching the under- 
skirt. 
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A glance at this little lady in her téte de 
négre faille silk costume and one might 
believe that she was living in a more cere- 
monious and picturesque period, for the de- 
sign is reminiscent of the periods of the 
Louis. The underskirt of marten is quite 
modern in its narrowness, but very little of 
it shows beneath the voluminous overskirt, 
shirred across the front and bordered with 
the marten. Equally reflective of the 1830 
period is the jaunty little jacket of velvet— 
the combination of silk and velvet being a 
new note. It opens in the front to display 
a princesse vest of créme satin, finished at 
the neck with a flaring lingerie collar. 























The military cut of this dull finish black satin costume 
from Bernard was inspired by the war, the only relieving 
touch being the white satin collar and revers. 

The semi-fitting bodice, giving the waistless silhouette, 
is developed by Drecoll in black velvet and completes a 
skirt consisting of three flounces of white satin. 

A glorious burst of colour appears in a wrap from 
Courtezan of cloth of gold and black chiffon with mosaic- 
like pieces of gold and green chiffon embroidered in gold. 

Premet utilizes the breitschwanz cloth in the underskirt 
and sleeves of a black velvet reception costume and bright- 
ens it with blue, gold and silver thread embroidery. 


Jenney achieves the new silhouette in an cvening gown 








of green satin with wisps of tulle, outlined in rhinestones, 








softening the corsage. 








Courtesy of J. M. Gidding & Co. 


For still the new transcends the old 
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A.—Lewis outlines one of 
his black velvet hats with 
marabou and adds two 
Paradis quills which flare 
backward rather than soar 
upward. 


B.—A halo-like effect of 
black ostrich is a new note 
of a Lewis picture hat. The 
foundation is of black velvet, 
the brim flaring boldly at 
the right side. 


C.—To complete the er- 
mine cloak Lewis shows a 
small white velours toque 
edged with ermine. A 
charming bit of colour is 
introduced in a cluster of 
shaded roses. 


E.—What this black vel- 
vet toque may lack in size 
is made up in the height of 

heckle fantasy rising 
from the band of heckle 
encircling the crown. 


F.—Lewis has used mon- 
key skin effectively in a set 
consisting of a black velours 
hat garlanded in the fur, a 
collarette brightened by a 

rge rose, and a muff. 


G.—For the evening, the 
most stunning hat from 
Lewis is a large, black, satin, 
picture shape encircled in 
ostrich, the tipsin the back 
drooping toward the shoul- 
ders. 


D.— With a wistaria velvet frock from Agnes J. M. Gidding 
& Co. shows a large wistaria velvet hat, faced with pink 
chiffon and topped with pinkish-mauve ostrich plumes. 


large hat rivals the 

















TALGOT, MANUEL, FLOER 


small 
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THE STORY 

Warm hearted, generous Mary Moreland, the sec- 
retary of Thomas Maughm, came closer and closer 
into touch with her employer, as constant bickerings 
and quarrels drove him away from his own home and 
his wife. At last, one day, overcome by his sudden 
pleading, she promised to go away with him, but by 
the time she had reached Boston, where she was to 
meet him, her better sense came to the rescue, and re- 
turning to New York, she resigned her position, later 
becoming the secretary of an English author, Basil 
Romney. Her life was not a happy one. Her mother 
had committed extravagances which the family income 
did not warrant, and opened accounts giving Maughm 
as reference. Amber Doane, her friend and neighbor 
in East Orange, had been deserted by the French 
teacher with whom she eloped, and afterward turned 
from her own home by an angry father. And to add 
to Mary’s discomfiture Mrs. Maughm has detectives 
spy upon her and, by turns, threatened, pleaded 
and attempted to bribe her. Finally matters came 
to a crisis at home and Mary quarreled with her 
mother because.the latter insisted upon her accepting 
the large sum of money which Mrs. Maughm had 
offered to her. Leaving home she went to New York 
where she became a public stenographer in a large 
hotel. A sudden whim led Romney to take an interest 
in Amber and she finally became his nurse and com- 
panion. At this time Maughm has become somewhat 
reconciled to his home life by the knowledge that his 
wife was about to become a mother, but Mrs. Maughm 
looked forward to this event with loathing, committing 
various indiscretions with the hope that her child 
might not be born alive. Maughm slaved unremit- 
tingly in the endeavour to put Upjohn, his pet mining 
venture, on its feet, but managed to see Mary occasion- 
ally and keep up his fervid protestations of affection. 
One day to escape from the worries of his 
business and his home he slipped away to his camp 
in the Adirondacks. Mary, in her capacity of public 
stenographer, learned from one of her patrons, a 
Westerner, Mr. John Briggs, facts which she believed 
to be vital to Maughm’s mining venture, and not stop- 
ping to consider the consequences, hastened madly north 
to warn him. U pon her arrival, U pjohn was forgotten, 
and the passionate love scene which followed was only 
interrupled by a telephone message from New York, 
warning Maughm of the illness of Mrs. Maughm and 
the grave danger which existed of being able to save 
either mother or child. Suddenly conscious of the 
danger which she has again escaped by so narrow a 
margin, Mary hurriedly took the first train back to 
New York, leaving Maughm to follow by a later train. 
Shortly after his arrival his wife died leaving an infant 
son. Cicely Torrance, Mrs. Maughm’s dearest friend, 
remained for some time in the Mt. Kisco home with 
father and son and when she finally left for a short 
rest promised to return again in a few weeks’ time. 
Meantime Mary began to fear that Romney was 
making love to Amber and went to expostulate with 
him. He laughed at the idea and made a declaration 
of love to Mary instead. She assured him that it was 
useless for him to hope, and a few days later gladly 
accepted the opportunity that was offered her to go 
West as secretary to Mr. Briggs. 


ARY MORELAND had no difficulty 
in adjusting herself to conditions in 
the spacious and comfortable Briggs 
household. She found it much easier 
to shake off morbid memories in 
Denver than it had been in New York. 

The wholesomeness and affection which she found 
in her new surroundings served to revive in the dis- 
illusioned girl a faith in human kind which had 
been rudely shaken by her discovery that Maughm 
had deliberately misrepresented his relations with 
his wife, even while vowing his love for another 
woman—herself. 

Mary had been in the business world for years; 
she had known the full meaning of self-sacrifice; 
she had met and battled with life at first hand; she 
had felt the pangs of poverty and fatiguz; she had 
known passion and suffering, but she had never 
seen such devotion to each other, and to the chil- 
dren, as Mr. and Mrs. Briggs lavished in their home. 

As the days went by this atmosphere of unfailing 
courtesy and kindliness served more and more to 
dim the picture of that dingy little home in East 
Orange, her mother’s vulgarity, and the sordid 
problems which in those days were the sole topics 
of discussion. Everything now seemed a beautiful 
dream; yet there were times when courage ebbed 
and the hours lagged. At mail time, when the tele- 
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Moreland 


In spite of unpleasant and resentful memories of his experience in the Adirondacks Thomas Maughm makes 
another passionate attempt to win Mary Moreland. Surprised and overwhelmed by his vehemence Mary turns to 
Mrs. Briggs for counsel and that motherly soul gives her some exceedingly wholesome advice. 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


phone rang, even when a carriage stopped at the 
door, her thoughts, involuntarily, flew to one 
person. A word, a token, even an unkind word, 
trom him, would have been a relief from the misery 
of uncertainty. But nothing came... . 

With a family of twelve looking to her for help 
and practical advice Mary found herself a consid- 
erable factor in a strenuous and busy life. It was 
best so, for it occupied her mind. From the moment 
she arrived in the Briggs household, she was sur- 
rounded by a swarm of children. They asked ques- 
tions, wanted to be buttoned, hooked, tied, washed, 
picked up and comforted. She put them to bed, she 
told them stories, helped them with their lessons, 
played and romped with them. She was, in short, 
a second mother to these children, whose activities 
were irrepressible. Then, too, she helped Mr. 
Briggs with his correspondence, and helped his wife 
with her social affairs. 

Mrs. Briggs was a charming hostess and enjoyed 
the society of other people fully as much as did her 
genial husband. 


Mary in Denver 

Mary was taking dictation from Mr. Briggs one 
bright April morning in the sunny study that usu- 
ally resembled a nursery. 

““Well, Miss Moreland,” said the big man geni- 
ally, “‘it’s been a pretty good go, hasn’t it? You’re 
just about the best big sister the kids could have, 
and the Mother and I are as dependent upon you as 
any of them. Has it been fairly satisfactory so far, 
out here?” 

“Oh, Mr. Briggs, yes. I can’t tell you how much 
good it has done me, or how grateful I am to you,” 
replied Mary. 

“But, we’re the grateful ones. You’re not going 
back to New York, then?” 

“Indeed, no, not if you'll keep me. 
won’t have to go back—for years.” 

“Well, well, I may not know a good mine when 
I see it, but I did know a fine girl when I laid eyes 
on her.” 

The door opened and two fair-haired children 
came in with their mother. One was triumphantly 
bearing a letter for Mary; the other clutched a 
huge piece of bread and butter. They both went 
straight to Mary and deposited their freight in her lap. 

“Do you think I’d leave these precious chil- 
dren?”’ she said smiling at Mr. Briggs. 

Mr. Briggs swept them up in his generous 
embrace. 

“But they’re all buttery and sticky, and they 
need a good soaking.”’ With that he bore them off, 
their arms around his neck and their smudgy little 
faces pressed close against his cheeks. Mrs. Briggs 
looked after them smilingly, then turned to Mary. 

“T am going to give a dinner party within a fort- 
night, Miss Moreland. Will you help me send out 
the cards, and tell me what flowers you think we 
ought to have?” In a twinkling the two women 
were deep in the plans for decorations and menu. 

“And you will be my right hand,” Mrs. Briggs 
remarked. “This is a big crowd for a dinner, and 
I'll depend upon you to help me to keep things 
going pleasantly.” 

Mary hesitated. 

“Do you mean that I shall have a place at the 
table? I’ve never been to a formal dinner in 
my life.” 

“Then you will surely enjoy it,’ responded the 
other woman brightly. “And as for your gown, 
we'll go down town to see about it this morning. 
I have just the thing in mind, if you like it.” 


I hope I 


’ 


During the weeks following Mary’s departure 
from East Orange, life seemed very tame and unin- 
teresting to Mrs. Moreland. There were no detec- 
tives about, no sudden calls from Mrs. Maughm 
or Mr. Romney to be looked for, and, of course, no 
dissensions with Mary. She filled her days with 
shopping and gossiping with and about her neigh- 
bours. When in turn they became inquisitive as 
to Mary’s prolonged absence, she talked largely, 
albeit vaguely, about a business trip. 

One noon, turning unsatisfied from a bargain 
counter in a Sixth Avenue shop, she came face to 
face with Amber Doane. Amber started forward 
impulsively, then hesitated, as she saw Mrs. More- 
land’s spare figure stiffen, but Amber had just re- 
ceived an enthusiastic letter from Mary, and the 
young woman was human enough to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to show Mrs. Moreland 
that she still had Mary’s confidence. 
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“How do you do, Mrs. Moreland. Funny I 
should meet you to-day. I have just heard from 
Mary. Isn’t it fine?” 

Mrs. Moreland, speechless with indignation at 
“that girl” for having spoken to her, at Mary for 
not having written first to her mother, stood stock 
still. With an effort she gathered her wits together. 
Consumed with curiosity, yet not daring to betray 
it, Mrs. Moreland blurted out: 

“T don’t know what you mean, Amber Doane. 
Mary is out of town. She’s having a vacation.” 

“Oh, no, she’s not, Mrs. Moreland. She is in 
Denver, Colorado, private secretary to a Mr. 
Briggs, and she says she never wants to see New 
York again.” Then, to amplify the effect, Amber 
added, as she turned away, “‘ Those Western million- 
aires always pay their secretaries enormous salaries, 
but I certainly do wonder why Thomas Maughm 
let her go, now that his wife is dead.” Before Mrs. 
Moreland could speak, Amber disappeared in 
the crowd. 

Her brain in a tumult, and her temper at white 
heat, Mrs. Moreland scurried from the store. Mary 
in Denver! Mrs. Maughm dead! Walking rapidly 
down the street, an idea struck her. She would go 
down town to see Mr. Maughm. She hoped that he 
would see her. She turned and hastened across 
town to the subway. 


Thomas Maughm fingered Mrs. Moreland’s card 
hesitatingly. His recollections of the woman were 
not pleasant. What did she want. Could Mary 
have told her mother what had happened at the 
camp? He had heard nothing from Mary since 
her flight. He had often thought of her, the only 
woman who had ever humiliated him. The thought 
was distasteful. It was exasperating to have such 
a prize slip through his fingers. As he looked at 
Mrs. Moreland’s card, the scene that night in the 
mountains rose before him. He saw Mary yielding, 
saw her joy at the warmth of his ardour, saw—bah— 
he roused himself suddenly. That episode was 
closed. ‘Send Mrs. Moreland in,” he told the 
waiting boy. 

Mrs. Moreland had no very clear idea of what she 
would say to Maughm, but she was under the im- 
pression that this man in some way was responsible 
for Mary’s revolt, and, therefore, incidentally to 
blame for her present lack of funds. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Moreland.” Maughm 
turned from the window, and dismissed his stenog- 
rapher with a nod. “Er—you wanted to see 
me?” 

“Yes, Mr. Maughm, I want to know why Mary 
has left her home.” 

“Left her home,” repeated Maughm, surprisedly. 
“Ts she not living with you in East Orange? I have 
not seen her for months.” Her mother evidently 
knew nothing. He was relieved. He would treat 
the matter casually. ‘She gave up her position 
with me because she wanted shorter hours. Pretty 
well tired out, I suppose, and felt that the work 
was beyond her strength.” 

“She left her position here, Mr. Maughm, be- 
cause she was afraid of you.” 

“Afraid of me, Mrs. Moreland? 
pray?” 

“T am her mother, and I know that Mary was 
afraid of you. That’s why she went out West.” 


And why, 


Maughm makes a discovery 


Maughm was for the moment shaken out of his 
pose. Mary feared him and had fled across the con- 
tinent. Then she had still loved him! The thought 
opened up possibilities. 

““So Mary has gone West. I did not know it.” 

Mrs. Moreland rose to the occasion. She would 
make the most of her meagre information. 

“Yes, she’s in Denver, as private secretary to Mr. 
Briggs. She’s getting an enormous salary, and never 
wants to see New York again.” 

“Briggs—Denver—”’ Maughm caught his breath. 
He recalled Mary’s information regarding the Up- 
john matter. Briggs was the man she had men- 
tioned. Now she was in Denver, holding a confi- 
dential position with him! He did not know Briggs 
personally. Probably he was interested in Mary! 
Possibly he wanted to marry her—Maughm pulled 
himself together, as his ideas begun to take definite 
shape. 

“That is very fine for your daughter, Mrs. More- 
land. She will enjoy life in Denver. It is a de- 
lightful city. I congratulate her, and you, too.” 

“You need not, Mr. Maughm. Mary is very un- 











“Thomas Mauwghm, bigger, 


grateful. She has not sent me a dollar since she left 
home.” 

Mrs. Moreland got up from her chair. Maughm 
apparently knew no more than she did. Mary had 
been silly. Maughm was only interested in her be- 
cause she worked for him. Mary’s foolishness had 
cost her (Mrs. Moreland) a steady income. She 
turned toward the door and left the office, disap- 
pointed. 

Maughm barely noticed her departure. His 
mind was intent upon Mary. Once more his pas- 
sion for the girl began to blaze. He wanted her. 
He wanted to clasp her soft, pliant body close to his 
breast. Since Daisy’s death, he had lived a life of 
repression. Business and the baby, up to the mo- 
ment, had occupied his mind fully. Now he sud- 
denly realized that he was still a young man. And 
youth meant love. Maughm’s eyes glowed. He 
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stronger, 


more masterful than Mary had ever 


would have her yet at any cost. Once more he could 
feel her heart beat against his, could see those won- 
derful eyes close under the warmth of his kisses. 
Yes. He would go to Denver. 


Maughm in the West 

Arriving in the Western city, Maughm went im- 
mediately to the office of Briggs and Company. He 
used the Upjohn matter as an introduction. His 
fears regarding Briggs’ interest in Mary were at 
once allayed, however, for the genial Westerner 
urged him to send his luggage over to the Briggs’ 
home and remain there during his stay in town. 

“Mrs. Briggs is giving a dinner for the governor 
and his lady to-night, Mr. Maughm. You will come 
for that, at any rate,” said Briggs, as Maughm pro- 
tested that he was returning East immediately. 
“And, by the way, your former secretary, Miss 
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seen him, stood in the doorway.’’ 


Moreland, is now living with us. 
Mr. Maughm, and most efficient. You got the best 
of me in Upjohn, but we got Miss Moreland. Sim- 
ply couldn’t get. on without her. Mrs. Briggs loves 
her like her own daughter.” 

Man of the world that he was, Maughm immedi- 
ately realized that Mary’s position had materially 


Charming girl, 


altered. She was now living with people whose 
social standing was the best. He must be cautious. 
His voice was calm as he answered. “TI shall 
come to dine, gladly, but please don’t tell Miss 
Moreland that I am here. I prefer to surprise her.” 
Mrs. Briggs’ matchmaking instincts were imme- 
diately aroused when Maughm’s request was re- 
peated over the telephone by her broadly smiling 
husband. The two conspirators at once scented a 
romance and determined to help it along. 
(Continued on page 78) 
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To this gown of black velvet, with rhinestone 
girdle, Worth, in soldier’s uniform, was putting 
the finishing touches when war was declared. 

A débutante’s costume from Bechoff David is in 
biscuit coloured drap d’été with dull gold ornaments 
and beaver collar and cuffs. 





First gowns from the firing 
line brought by “The Lady 


of the Decoration” 








Quantities of jet were used by Bechoff David on 
this evening gown of black satin. 


VERY war has its hero, but the business heroine of 
the Great War is Miss Mary J. Walls, the buyer of 
the imported models for the John Wanamaker 

stores. Through her achievement she has proved con- 
clusively that business can be served by a woman with 
all her mind, all her soul and all her energies. When 
the mobilization order was posted in Paris and her 
friends were urging her to hasten to London, Miss Walls 
started on a round of the couturiers to find some fashion 
models to take back to the women in America. 

And she found them—the majority—at Bechoff 
David’s. With seventy-one of these gowns, packed in 
osier baskets, Miss Walls drove in an automobile, in 
the dead of night, through seventeen pickets, men 
with guns, in order to reach Havre in time to sail on 
the La France, the first steamer from France after the 
declaration of war. 

It was a daring idea, born in the mind of a keen, 
clever business woman whose one aim was to serve to 
the best of her ability her chief, and she carried it to 
the finest conclusion with indomitable courage, without 
a thought of self, and with a perspicacity a man might 
envy. For this phase of the Message to Garcia Mr. John 
Wan maker decorated her with a diamond bar pin. This 
is the first time that a commercial establishment has 
ever publicly decorated one of its members with a 
mark of merit and bravery—the Legion of Honour in 
the business world. 


Any of the costumes on this page may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping Service 
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Courtesy of 
ohn 
Wanamaker 


White lace and heavily jetted tissue have been 
cleverly combined in this dinner gown from the 
collection of Doeuillet. 

Metallic tissue with a rose cast is combined with 
black and silver lace and jet trimming in a scintil- 
lating gown from Doeuillet. 





Old furs in new modes 
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A it cloak has 
been evolved from the new kolinsky 
fur by H. Jaeckel & Sons. 





Waistcoats of fur are shown by © / 4 li i 
Kohn & Baer and are to be worn with | ; : 
capes of fur or of cloth. 
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With the aid of sable 
bands H. Jaeckel & 
Sons has introduced the 


The acme of luxury 
is attained in this even- 


There is a suggestion 
of Russian influence in 





this caracul coat, wide- 
ly belted by the peltry, 
from Lamson & Hub- 
bard. 


ing wrap of ermine from 
Lamson & Hubbard, 
the tips serving as 
trimming. 


idea of the cape to a 
sealskin cloak with one 
of the new high collars. 








reoen 


One of the cowl collars of ermine on a The débutante will rejoice in this jaunty mole- 
seal cloak from H. Jaeckel & Sons. skin jacket, collared and cuffed in ermine. 


Any of these furs may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping Service 43 









Harper’s Bazar Will Buy Any of These Things For You 


There is no charge for this service 

















Bazar shoppers are always at your command for the pur- 

chase of anything required from New York. Send your 

shopping orders through The Bazar and we will forward 
with promptness and privilege of return. 


Address 
HARPER’S BAZAR 
‘Personal Shopping Service” 
119 West 40th Street 
New York City 





A-1! PRICE $4.50 C-1 PRICE $2.95 


A-1.—A dainty underbodice is really a C-i.—With trimmings of valenciennes 
necessity to wear with transparent gowns. B-1 PRICE $2.95 lace through which satin ribbon is run, is 
De Bevoise makes a brassiere of a beauti- B-1.—A band of black velvet ribbon with rhinestone combined a heavily scalloped embroidery 
ful flowered lace lined with net. Of an buckle and clasp will be found becoming to wear with in the yoke of a batiste gown from Lord 
excellent cut which insures a perfect fit, it is owns and blouses open at the neck. Seen at Lord & Taylor. 


unusually suitable for the woman inclined Taylor. 
to stoutness. 





C-2 PRICE $1.00 
C-2.—The laundry bag is 
here transformed into a thing 
of beauty. On a white back- 
ground is a design of cherry 
bi bir 





A-2 PRICE $2.95 

A-2.—Departing entirely 
from laces, a net and batiste 
combination is decidedly dainty. 
Embroidered batiste beading, 
run with ribbon, is inserted be- 
tween frillings of net. The 
shoulder straps are of net. 
















an 
of brilliant plumage. 









A-3. PRICE $5.95 


A-3.—Transparent sleeves of 
chiffon are combined with a 
bodice of Dresden silk, which 
shows a waistcoat effect, in 
a dressy waist from Forsythe. 
The frill falling over the hand 
is pretty and effective. 


C-3 PRICE $1.95 


C-3.—The neck and sleeves 
of this unpretentious but daint 
bit of lingerie are outlined with 
bands of pale blue or pink 
batiste inserted with lace. 
The neck is finished with a rib- 
bon bow. From Lord & Taylor. 



















B-2 PRICE $3.95 
B-2.—On this charming and inexpensive negligee of 
albatross the collar and cuffs are of sheer white organdie. 
The accordion plaited skirt is attached to a deep yoke, 
giving a high waistline. The upper portion is hand em- 
broidered in white silk. The gown may be had in delft 
blue, pink, white or lavender. From Franklin Simon 
Company. 
















B-3 PRICE $1.95 EACH 


B-3.—Jet hairpins and combs have met with a decidedly 
favorable reception. Two jet hairpins thrust through the 
coiffure at just the right angle are decidedly modish. From 
Lord & Taylor. 













B-4 PRICE $4.50 

B-4.—The problem of holding the hiyh coiffure in place 
is solved by a jet back comb from Lord & Taylor in a dzsizn 
reminiscent of the olden days. 
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D-{.—It is often dif- 
ficult to find a coat which 
offers sufficient warmth 
for all sorts of weather 
and is at the same time 
smart and good looking. 
A coat which fills just 
this need comes from 
Franklin Simon & Com- 
pany and is of imported 
wool plush, lined 
throughout with plaid or 
Roman striped silk. 
scarf of the plushfastens 
closely about the neck. 
Price $19.75. 








Harper’s Bazar Will Buy Any of These Things For You 


There is no charge for this service 


Every woman knows that New York is where styles are first shown, where 


great stores and specialty shops vie with each other in splendid displays and 
exceptional values. Our trained shoppers are buying for thousands of pleased 


patrons. What do you wish for early fall > 


fy 































D-2.\For the 
first time in many 
years monkey skin 
is the most popu- 
lar of fur trimming. 
It is used with strik- 
ing effect on gowns, 
suits, hats and even 
lacey blouses. From 
Lord & Taylor. 
$3.95 a yard. 











E-3. 
trimmed with hand embroidery and hemstitching. 
Lord & Taylor. 


E-{.—Daily increasin 
in popularity are the han 
embroidered lingerie collar 
and cuff sets, due to the 
fact that they have been 
found so becoming. This 
set from Lord & Taylor has 
wide side plaits at the back 
of the collar and is priced 
$1.50. 


E-2.—To the woman of 
conservative taste will ap- 
peal this extremely good 
looking gown from Best 
& Company. The material 
is a very fine blue serge. 
The collar, cuffs and re- 
vers of white organdie are 
finished with a narrow frill- 
ing. The skirt is very finely 
boxplaitedand trimmed with 
buttons. Price $37.50. 
















A vestee with cuffs to match is of sheer organdie 
From 


Price $2.25. 


D-3.—In a waist of heavy Georgette crépe, the sleeves, 





F-1.—A youthful design 
is shown in this gown of 
charmeuse which comes in 
navy, green or black. It 
has the full tunic and a sash 
of the charmeuse ties at 
the back. Tiny jet but- 
tons and white collar and 
cuffs trim this gown, which 
gains distinction through 
its graceful lines. Price 
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collar and a very deep crush girdle are of wash satin. The 
use of two distinctly different materials in the same ivory 
colouring makes a pretty contrast, and while the lines of 
the waist are very simple the material is decidedly dressy. 
From Franklin Simon & Co. Price $7.50. 


F-4.—Starting from under the collar, embroidered bands 
cross in surplice fashion, the front of this waist of all-over 
embroidered organdie from Franklin Simon & Company. 
Price $4.95. 








~ 
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F-2.—This suit of chiffon broad- 
cloth is a new long coat model but- 
toned close to the neck. The col- 
lar, cuffs and belt are of broadtail. 
The coat, lined throughout with 
peau de cygne, is heavily interlined 
for winter wear. The skirt, a yoke 
model, has the new flare which 
makes it a comfortable skirt for 
walking. Colours, black téte de 
négre, navy and dark green. Price 

00. The black velvet hat is 
trimmed with a silver or gold band 
and ostrich feather fancy. Price 


$12.50. 









































In this black vel- j The fong, loose, princesse line is featured In Martial Armand’s model, “Wottan,” there 
vet costume from 4 | by Martial Armand as in this frock of black is a curious combination of net, spangles and 
Martial Armand the j satin generously enhanced with black Hercules velvet. The skirt of téte de négre net has full 
skirt is made witha a braid. The black chiffon collar is weighted in loose panels at the side of self tone felt laid in 
series of godet : the front with gold tassels and a narrow band plaits, a narrow band of spangles finishing the 
of sealskin finishes the neck in the back below front panel. This is completed by a snug fitting 
the high flaring collar. It is impossible to ex- cuirass of iridescent fish scale spangles in blue, 
aggerate the fullness of the tunic. green and brown. The girdle is of blue velvet. 


plaits, running from 
each side of the box- 
plaited front to the 
back, and each go- 
det is embroidered 


pe ; ae The War notwithstanding 


The tight-fitting 

corsage, draped sur- SY att y 

plice, closes with a ‘ ; By MLLE. CHAQUIN 
motif at the side ! ™" | « DRAWINGS BY D. M. TIGHE 


and has guimpe, 
sleeves, and high 
collar of gold lace 
veiled with black 


net. 


Martial Armand 
shows the full 
straight skirt, cut 
circular and with 
long pointed gores 
inserted at the bot- 
tom, in a beige col- 
oured cloth model. 
The skirt and the 
old - fashioned, fit- 
ted, basque waist 
are finished with 
scallops piped in 
blue velvet and out- 
lined with kolinsky. 
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By Cable 


London, August 31.—For Harper’s Bazar. Paris Correspondent 
sends following: Premet features one-piece walking frocks with large 
waists indicated not defined at the normal line; short full circular skirts 
pointed in back and in front, three inches above ankles at the sides. 
Shows several fitted basque waists with ruffled skirts of early Vic- 
torian origin in velvet and faille combined. Jackets are long, tailored 
skirts high waisted and worn with matching blouses of chiffon. 
Paquin favours skirts with belt, flaring from knee to ankle; many snug 
tight-fitted waists; many velveteen tailor mades trimmed with jet. 


Signed, Mlle. Chaquin. 





HAT with the war, the mobilization of the troops, and the issuing 
of “permis de séjour” for the foreigners within her gates, fashion, 
even at this opening time, has ceased to be the subject of paramount 
interest in Paris. But as Mr. Redfern says “you women have still got 


to wear some clothes, now haven’t you, so what are you going to do about it?” We 
must, of course, but most of the Parisiennes would like to garb themselves in the 
tricolours alone, with the Croix Rouge as their only ornament. This is surely a 


fitting tribute to the splendid courage of the nation “‘nous sommes 
d’accord,” but as an outlook for fashions it is dubious. Such a pity it 
is, too, for from few ante-bellum models glimpsed it would seem that never 
had designer prepared more attractive models, nor the manufacturer 


more marvellous fabrics. 














The aluminum braiding and buttons is the novel trim- 
ming adapted by Doeuillet to a redingote of blue-gray gab- 
ardine. The wide-fitted belt of the cloth is another notice- 
able feature of this garment which has the loose, straight 
line, flaring collar, and full circular basque. 


black braid. 


istic of the y 


Redfern hangs a full tunic bor- 
dered deeply with blue fox fur 
from a hip yoke embroidered in 
The semi-fitting, 
long-waisted bodice is character- 
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A sash of black char- 


4 








e age 


The three or four openings which have occurred have been depressing past 
words. Isaw Monsieur Jean Worth just before he left for the frontier. All the 
suits and gowns were lying limp and lifeless over the tables and chairs in the 
large salon. Not a mannequin in sight, only two or three buyers. “C’est 
triste, n’est-ce pas,” said Monsieur Worth, as one by one he showed his 
gorgeous gowns of rich brocades, wraps of velvet laden with furs, dancing 
frocks of taffeta with short full skirts, and funny tight fitted, short waisted 
basqued bodices; perfect copies of the 1830’s, but with the hideous features 
of that period, such as the awkward puffed sleeves, sloping shoulders and wasp 
waists, omitted. In fact, the 1830 influence of the styles to-day is shown chiefly 
in the skirts, and principally in that portion of the skirt bounded by the knee 
and the ankle. Above the knee all sorts of variations are seen. Worth is, 
perhaps, the most strictly correct in his productions; the other houses with 
perfect nonchalance use a corsage of the moyenne 4ge with a skirt of the 1830's. 


Chéruit makes all her skirts short and full 

Chéruit, for instance, stands fast for this long, straight line from shoulder to 
knee, with the most exaggerated ripple and flare from knee to ankle. Not 
a sign of a tunic with the short, little, tight under petticoat does she show, but 
with one accord in the violent swing of the pendulum makes all her skirts both 
short and full. Usually cut in circular form they are often inset with pointed 
gores around the bottom in order that the width at the ankle may be of the 
requisite number of yards. A delightful change from the swaddling clothes 
we have been forced to walk in for the last four years or more. Some of the 
Chéruit dancing frocks still show the Turkish trouser of last spring, developed 
into a full fledged skirt which hangs from a hip yoke and, caught up at the sides 
of the front and the back to a short under lining, puffs out like a great full one- 
legged trouser. 

One frock fashioned along these lines was of white brocaded damask. The 
full skirt hung from a tightly fitted yoke which reached a bit above the waist 
line and extended to several inches below the hips. The corsage consisted of 
two overlapping pieces of the brocades, crossed in a surplice in front. The 
decolleté was square and very low. Of sleeves there were none, and the corsage 
was held in place by sheer, full straps of black tulle pulled up over the shoulders. 
Crystal ornaments caught in the fullness at the hem at either side of the front 

(Continued on page 86) 
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meuse, extending from 
embroidered bands at the 
sides and tying in the 
front, distinguishes a 
black broadcloth gown 
from Bechoff David. 












A vest embroidered in 
Eastern colours and 
dropped below the normal 
attracts the eye to the 
blue serge Redfern gown 
trimmed with black braid. 
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the tilt 
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the hat and the flare of the gown 











tell the story. 


When the day is done and darkness falls 


This letter, from a woman prominent in the social life of New York to her friend in Newport, was de- 


layed in transit. 


Before it had reached its destination the war had transformed the scenes of former gayety 


into desolate spots where gloom and grief were mitigated only by the superb courage of the ‘“‘ women 
As a picture of social life before the war, the letter is sure to interest you. 


who were left behind.” 


London, August 6th, 1914. 
Lambie dear: 

AR has been declared! Can you im- 
agine what this means? But how 
could you—miles and miles away in 
sleepy Newport where you bridge a 
little, dance a lot, and flirt all the 
time? Don’t fear, dear, that I shall 

break in upon your serenity with a lengthy descrip- 
tion of the excitement in this old town, for well I 
know that the newspapers, in half a dozen ways, 
have told you all about the lusty ““Tommies” who 
march continuously through the streets and the 
crowds who collect at the street corners, before the 
public buildings, and everywhere a bulletin is posted, 
shouting themselves hoarse and giving vent to their 
enthusiasm in gusts of ‘‘God Save the King.” It is 
far more thrilling than an international polo match, 
a championship football game and a suffragette 
meeting all rolled into one big riot. 

Besides, what I might write of London today, 
would not necessarily be a true picture of tomorrow, 
so that I shall take you back to Paris and London 
Harper's Bazar, October, 1914 





before the war—sounds like the letters they are al- 
ways publishing about the Civil War, doesn’t it? 
We did manage to “do” Paris when it was all 
gayety there. And when I think of the changes 
that are sure to be wrought, I cannot be too thankful 
that we had one more glimpse of “old” Paris. 

We spent an entrancing day with Elsie de Wolfe 
at Versailles. Here on the edge of the famous 
park she lives with Anne Morgan and Elizabeth 


Marbury in the restored Villa Trianon. In re- 
modeling it this clever artist has retained all the 


romance which would hover naturally over the home 
of the little daughters of Louis XV and the “hamlet” 
of Marie Antoinette. The garden must be far 
more beautiful, for though the plan was decreed 
by nature over two hundred years ago Miss de 
Wolfe has developed it with such subtle under- 
standing that today it is one of the most enchant- 
ing spots in all France. The latest transformation 
has been the passing of the magic wand over a former 
vegetable plot and the subsequent gushing forth 
of a pool which reflects like a mirror the green and 
white pavilion of music. Two tall, pink-legged 
48 


storks are the honoured occupants of the pool, 
patient creatures who look at you with wistful 
eyes as if they ever were asking, “What is it all 
about?” (Eprror’s Note: Once again the Villa 
Trianon is to be the scene of many tragedies and 
sorrows, for the French Government has accepted 
Miss de Wolfe’s offer of the chateau and has fitted 
it with a hundred beds as a hospital for the wounded 
French soldiers.) 

In the midst of a dozen and one engagements 
we were whisked off in a motor to Biarritz, for a dip 
in the Bay of Biscay, with a review of the “chateau 
district” en route. Haven’t you always dreamed 
of the wonders of Biarritz? Be prepared to be 
disappointed. I was; in fact, I was hurt. The 
cliffs are magnificent, it is true, the atmosphere is 
almost Spanish and the Casino, jutting far out on 
the precipice, is picturesque, but Biarritz is not to 
be compared with Newport. We met there several 
times Signor Don Camera, a young gentleman bull- 
fighter, exceedingly good to look upon and naturally 
adored by the people. To my protests against such 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Philip Dodge, Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Miss Katherine Force, Mrs. Allen G. Wellman. Miss Gladys Endicott. J. G. K. Lawrence, Miss Hannah Wright, H. C. Emmet, Jr. 


iss Eleanor Lawrence. and Mrs. David H. Coddington. 
Miss Catherine Rush Porter. Count deSuarez. Miss Marian Weld. Miss Margaret Wright MissConover. Mrs. Clarence Wadsworth. Mrs. Richard P.McGrann. Mrs.S. Megargee Wright. 
Mrs. Harold Peabody. Mrs. Ben Chew. Miss Susette and Miss Anita Sturgis. Mrs. Antonio Y. Stewart, and Doctor Robert Le Conte. 


The last week of the season at Bar Harbor 


The stranger is not welcomed within the gates at Bar Harbor. This garden spot tucked away on Mt. Desert Island 
has not been invaded by the forces of progress during the last decade, because the ruling powers have decreed that it 
shall be kept as nearly as possible like the resort their forebears discovered. Until a year ago an automobile was 
not allowed on the Island. The hotels are in reality big boarding houses where the guests are the children and the 
grandchildren of the original summer visitors. A proposition to build an up-to-date hotel is being met with strenuous 
opposition from the owners of the cottages. The majority of these owners are the socially elect from Boston and 
Philadelphia and the atmosphere of exclusiveness which envelops them in their home cities is not lifted in the Maine 
resort. Truly the pathway of the social climber in Bar Harbor is as rocky as the coastline of the resort. 
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Cheruit delights in a melange of the 1830 and the 
moyenne Age. In this little frock to be worn with a short 
fur coat she makes a skirt of moleskin with a decided 1830 
flare and tops it with a moyenne Age corselet of taupe 
coloured duvetyn, a touch of aluminum thread embroidery 
breaking the severity of the front and a lace collar adding 
a prim finish to the rounded neck. 

Two ostrich fantasies flare out at either side of a black 
velvet turban from Best & Co. 

When Cheruit wishes a full skirt she does not hesitate 
to inset gores at the bottom, making a skirt at least five 
yards in circumference. She has obtained in this way the 
desired fullness in this blue serge skirt which is joined to 
the moyenne Age corselet by a plaited fluting and which 





has a curious little apron outlined in aluminum embroidery. 
A touch of the embroidery appears again at the neck and 
on the sleeves. 

On the brim of a canotier of black Kurzman lays an uncut 
ostrich plume, the fronds curling coquettishly over the 
edge of the brim. 

When Cheruit wishes a long coat, she makes a very long 
model, extending almost to the bottom of the full little 
skirt which it covers. 
line she has developed an unusually good-looking garment, 
the front and back panel laid in unstitched inch wide 


From the new beige coloured whip- 


plaits. The belt, marking the low waistline, is of sable— 
the fur belts being a fancy with this couturiere—znd 
harmonizes with the close fitting collar and cuffs. 


Pink ostrich and black burnt ostrich are cleverly 
poised on the brim of this black velvet canotier from Best 
& Co. 

This blue and magenta coloured checked velvet frock 
has the characteristic Cheruit features in the straight, 
long waist and skirt hung in a sloping line from the front 
to the back. The deep flat yoke, slightly curved over the 
bust, is another new note. 
little lace collar and lace cuffs, also the bow of dark blue 


Though not new the quaint 


grosgrain ribbon in the back, are typical of Cheruit’s 
creations. 

A flaring bow of brown moire ribbon drawn through a cut 
steel buckle lends height and chic to a brown taffeta turban 


edged in brown velvet from Kurzman. 


By the gowns one knows the couturiere—Cheruit 


Any of the costumes on this page may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping Service. 

















This paradoxical fi 


in the front or in the back as the fancy may dictate. 


coat may be buttoned either 
Fash- 
ioned from chenille cloth in a deep rich rose tone it would 





be a glorious burst of colour on the gloomiest winter day. 
A luxurious collar of skunk protects the throat from any 
chilly blast. The clever draping brings the fullness at 
the side and through the shoulders. 

A black velvet toque with the brim rising in height to- 
ward the back is trimmed by Louise & Co. with a coffee 
coloured burnt ostrich fantasy. 

The simplicity of this walking gown from Monge will 
appeal to the woman who recognizes the power of line. 
Exploited in chamois cloth, it has a deep full tunic which 
almost conceals the underskirt and is surmounted by an 


Tailored 








even fuller tunic hanging from a wide belt. This belt 
loses itself under the panel back. In order to make it 
more comfortable under a fur coat sleeves of black satin 
have been added. 

Flat ribbon roses in a dull blue shading are scattered by 
Louise & Co. over the crown and brim of a black satin 
sailor faced in black satin. 

The redingote in its simplest form has been used as the 
coat of a brown gabardine suit. The skirt of the coat though 
full does not flare in the extreme manner of many models, 
making it an adaptable garment even for the large woman. 
There is a high turnover collar of brown velvet at the back, 





the brown velvet in the front appearing in the broad revers 
and in the two large buttons which fasten the garment. 


the 


for 


Any of the costumes on this page may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping Service. 


Courtesy of Bergdorf & Goodman 


Small, but very chic, is the black velvet hat from Best 
& Co. A line of silver marks the brim and a white fantasy 
points skyward. 

Though sufficiently severe to be classed among the strict 
tailleurs this Cheruit model has all of the chic so charac- 
teristic of this couturiere’s models. Made from gabar- 
dine in a very dark shade of blue, the skirt of the coat 
is very full and very fong, almost concealing the full 
skirt of the suit. It buttons from the neck to the waist 
directly in the front and has a curious cut at the sides, 
simulating a wide belt. 

Kurzman wreaths the crown of a purple velvet 
sailor in skunk studded with roses shading from pink 
to purple. 
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Hips and waistline are banished in this Premet 
model by the swathings of the satin which are 
caught in the front by one large rose. Below this 
girdle hangs a tunic of plaited black chiffon bordered 
in jet, supplemented by a flounce of the chiffon, 
veiling the satin foundation skirt. The bodice is 
a nonchalant little affair of the satin and chiffon, the 
long sleeves adding one of the new notes. 

In the art of drapery no one surpasses Callot who, 
by her ingenuity, is able to make the large woman 
look almost as sylphlike as her lithe sister. She 
has achieved this stupendous undertaking in an 


Courlesy of the 
Maison Bernard 








evening gown of shimmering blue spangled net 
which has all the beauty of moonlight on the water. 
A gauzy draping of the plain net adds by its long 
lines to the becoming effect of the gown. 

There is witchery in the lines of this Premet re- 
ception costume, for they so successfully cut down 
the figure that the wearer appears at once more 
youthful and more slender. Fashioned from a chif- 
fon-weight velvet, the trimmings are of beige cloth 
richly braided, with the exception of the long under- 
sleeves which are of the plain cloth. 


Graceful lines for large figures 


Any of the costumes on this page may be purchased through Harper's Basar Personal Shopping Service. 








The moyenne 4ge style is particularly becoming 
to Miss Pauline Frederick who plays the leading 
role in “Innocent” at the Eltinge Theatre. Chiffon is 
swathed around a corselet of green satin and below 
it falls a full tunic glistening with jet and spangles 
which catch the light and toss it back again in 
dazzling fashion. When the wearer of such a 
frock is blessed with beautiful shoulders and arms 
like Miss Frederick’s the dictum eliminating 
sleeves is a delight. 

The South African monkey has offered his pelt 
to Miss Julia Sanderson, the dancing prima donna 
of “The Girl from Utah” at the Knickerbocker 
Theatre. This offering appears as a border to 
the wide band of black velvet on the skirt of the 
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white chiffon frock and again in scalp fashion 
finishing the flat wide girdle. Also ornamenting 
the girdle is a large jet cabochon with pendants. 
The simple little corsage of the chiffon is almost 
childlike in it simplicity, crystal beads being the 
only trimming. 

Chiffon and face lend a misty outline to the 
evening gown worn by Miss Pauline Frederick in 
“Innocent.” They fall in long sinuous folds, veil- 
ing but not concealing the sheathlike foundation 
of satin, swathe the neck and shoulders like a 
lovely cloudand are draped in back to form one 
of the new pointed trains. A length of the satin 
is wound around the waist and hips, giving the 
waistless silhouette now so much desired. 


The stage as the mirror of fashion 
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Close knotted bamboo stick 
with silver band below crook. 
Suitable for sacque dress. 

Ebony stick. lead falls back 
disclosing receptacle for matches. 
For afternoon and evening dress. 





Band collar and ascot scarf 
for morning coat dress. 

Wing collar, cravat in pastel 

shades of yellow or wistaria. 

and collar with stiffened 

white club cravat. 

Double - breasted 

’ paletot overcoat with 

rm , close-fitting body and 

AST June when society draped skirts. Made 

was assembling in of black, blue or gray 

vicuna for afternoon or 


London and the great evening Goan. 


metropolis was a riot of 
flowers and colour, the cos- 
tumes of the men and women offered almost as 
many contrasts in colouring as the flowers them- 
selves. It was a gala time and everyone was 
“a-merrying.”” New fashions were shown in 
women’s gowns and in men’s apparel and the dan- 
dies bloomed more gorgeously than during the pre- 
vious season. That is why I am speaking to you 
of a time three months past. For it was there in 
London, the styles for men’s formal clothes were 
established for the coming autumn and winter. 

There is, however, little change in formal dress for 
day wear. It is difficult to conceive of any ingenu- 
ity which could recommend anything but the frock 
and the cutaway styles that have been worn by 
men, with changes of lines, for almost two hundred 
years. This season the Prince Albert or frock 
coats were more numerous than in 1913 and were 
to be seen not only in black and gray but in dark 
colours such as blue and brown, with trousers of the 
same material. We may not see many men adding 
brown frock suits to their wardrobes but we shall 
see an increasing number of these frock coats for 
social functions, and the dark blue suit will be the 
“dernier cri.”” There is no change of any moment 
in the style of this coat. The silk facings extend 
to the buttonhole (in extremes to the edge of the 
lapel), and there should be four buttons to button 
on scant fronts. The best effect is attained by 
buttoning but two of these buttons and allowing the 
lapels to roll full to the second button. This is 
a dress coat and the body and sleeves should fit 
snugly, the skirts having slight drapery and hanging 
to the knee—the edges being without braid. 

The frock that is to be worn continually unbut- 
toned does not change in line or detail from what 
I have described. The fronts are made scanter 
and held at the second button by a loop button. 
Every man who makes any pretence to dress has 
a morning coat and he will probably continue to 
use it, in preference to the frock, paying little heed 
to the occasion, until the mandates of fashion force 
it into its proper place. 

London showed this coat buttoning low with one 
button, the skirts of the smarter coats less cut away, 
slightly longer and with a tendency for drapery 
from the short waistline. The finishing of the 
edges is still a matter of fancy. If the coat is to 
be used for important occasions the silk facing to 
the edge of the lapels is in perfect taste. Black and 
gray will be commonplace here, with trousers like 
the coat or in fancy stripes, but the dark blue coat 
Harper's Bazar, October, 1914 


The Observer 


With the approach of fall and winter men begin to give more 
attention to the niceties of dress. 
latest fashions in formal attire and describes some of the ac- 
cessories which tine well-dressed man will be wearing this season. 


















One-button morning 


Evening suit of dark 


blue with white double- coat. Suit of dark blue 
breasted plain linen with white double- 
waistcoat, plain linen breasted waistcoat. But- 


shirt, bold wing collar, ton boots. Blue black 
single bow cravat and scarf with pearl pin. 
pearl studs and links. White buckskin gloves. 








Courtesy 
of the Dreicer Co. 


Five pins for afternoon wear: tite with emerald 
mountings, black, white, gray and pin! 


Set of black pearls for evening wear. Two studs and 
cuff links. 


and trousers with white, double-breasted waistcoat 
is the later and perfectly proper vogue. There is 
an inclination for odd waistcoats in dark silk or in 
white, washable stuffs made double breasted with 
a roll to the collar. The style of trousers is un- 
changed. Those used for this formal wear are still 
wide with a slight inclination to break over the 
instep. The colourings shown in the stripe effects 
for these odd trousers are not good style except 
where a faint purple or blue stripe may be seen on 
a black background. 

The black and white checks were everywhere in 
evidence in London and they will be reflected here 
for wear with the frock and cutaway coat. I have 
a letter in front of me describing a smart wedding in 
London in June. The groom wore a black, frock 
54 


This article indicates the 





Dark lacquer stick with gold 
head and monogram watch. 
afternoon and evening dress. 

Ash stick with silver band 
and silver pencil in crook. 
Suitable for sacque dress. 






Band collar with full throw- 
over scarf in pastel shades. 
Smartest neckwear for groom 
and attendants. 

Double collar and scarf to 
be worn with morning coat. 

Double-breasted 
black B aaa coat —_ 
striped trousers, c 
with white stripes. Full | coat, white, double-breasted 


throw-over —_ Lac- waistcoat, black and white 
Sakis cian white shepherd’s check trousers 

and black, varnished, but- 

ton boots. The collar was 
a plain band, the scarf a full throw-over of wistaria 
colour held by a white pearl pin—and white gloves. 
I mention this as a perfect example of the correct 
styles of the past spring; the proper dress and the 
one touch of colour. 

White linen and nothing else goes with the formal 
costume of the day. The styles of collars and scarfs 
will be unchanged from the correct styles of the past 
spring. These are shown in the sketches on this 
page. The colourings of the scarfs will be mostly 
solid and in dark shades relieved only by contrast- 
ing or silk stripes, except in the case of weddings 
Ww hen pale colour has been adopted in preference to 
white. 

The button boots with patent leather or varnished 
lower parts and plain toe tip may have the uppers 
of black leather or one of the various shades of tan 
cloth. Gray cloth for these uppers is not smart and 
it should be remembered that spats are for mufti 
and sporting wear and not for afternoon dress. 

The jewelry for these clothes does not change. 
One’s extravagance may be unlimited but it 
Should be expressed in the quality of the jewel and 
not in cubic dimensions and elaborate design of 
setting. The colour in jewelry should harmonize 
rather than contrast with whatever may be the 
colour scheme of the costume, therefore it is difficult 
to err in the use of the various coloured single pearls. 
It is the nicety of all these details correctly assem- 
bled that really makes a man well turned out. 
And with these dress clothes, for the day especially, 
care must be given to attain this end. 

I know so many who really have well tailored 
clothes and who wear good looking boots and hats 
yet who spoil their whole appearance by some in- 
congruous collar or terrific mixture of colour. 
These mistakes are all too common even in walking 
sticks. Canes that are only suitable for sacque 
dress are carried persistently with more formal 
clothes and vice versa. 

The efforts to change the present style of evening 
tail coat have proved unsuccessful. There will 
be no change in its general outline from the past 
season. The short waistline, well opened fronts 
and graceful line to the draped skirts are the same. 
Dark blue in almost plain weaves will be the desired 
colour in cloth because it makes the best black 
under artificial light. The braiding of any evening 
coat or jacket is extremely bad form. The coat 
should not have any fancy additions on the lapels 

(Continued on page 96) 
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This illustration shows a portion of an exhibition held in our galleries. The hangings are of the Kien-Lung Period and 
are part of a complete set secured from the Lama Temple at Shi-Pao-to, near Siningfu, in the Province of Kansu, China. 


The Charm of Chinese Rugs 


‘|e early Rugs of China, rich in the symbolism of the Confucian, 
Taoist and Buddhist philosophies and religions, appeal with a quaint 
charm to both the intellectual and the aesthetic. 
The soft fruit colors suggested by the bloom of the peach and the pome- 
granate, the deep purple of the plum, and the yellow of the apricot, 
combined with rich porcelain blues, provide color schemes of extreme 
simplicity; which, however, in the hands of consummate artists pro- 
duced wonderfully pleasing and decorative effects. 
We have not alone a very fine collection of genuine Antique Rugs 
from the Middle Kingdom, but also many reproductions of fine examples, 
wrought with marvelous fidelity, and in a wide range of qualities 
and prices. 

We shall be pleased to give further information upon request. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Established 1843 
Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 
Interior Decorators Furniture Makers 
Floor Coverings and Fabrics 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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plete assortment of 


practical and dressy 
yarments for little girls 


under the ade of six 


and little boys upto 


four years 


_ The new styles man- 
ifest simplicity of lines 


and are most ecoming 


Only the choicest of 


materials and best 


workmanship are em- 
ployed in the develop- 


ment of our models 


Gebridier Mosse 


Infants’ L 


yettes 


Lousehold Linens -Childrens Apparel 
ew York 


Berlin 


tae. open the Fall 
Winter Sea- 
son witha com- 





























For the street, 
Johnson & Stirg- 
wolt show a | 
draped black satin | 
toque with | 

oman striped | 
ribbon. 


















Julius Smolin has 
evolved a novel blue 
and gold striped rib- 
bon trimming for his 
canotier of navy blue 
velvet. 





Echoes from the war are sounded in this “Little Corporal” black Panne velvet 
hat from Stern Brothers with pigeon blue ostrich and a silver rose. 


HATS OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


high-souled conundrum that is Barbara Freeth. 
But she, like myself is but a raisonneur in the 
drama, and so, reluctantly, I must keep her in 
the background. Paullo majora canamus. Let 
us sing of somewhat greater things. 

All this time we had not lost sight of Liosha. 
As deputies for the absent trustee we received 
periodical reports from the admirable Mrs. 
Considine, and entertained both ladies for an 
occasional week-end. On the whole, her de- 
meanour in the Queen’s Gate boarding-house 
was satisfactory. At first trouble arose over 
a young curly haired Swiss waiter who had 
won her sympathy in the matter of a broken 
heart. She had entered the dining-room when 
he was laying the table and discovered him 
watering the knives and forks with tears. 
Unaccustomed to see men weep, she enquired 
the cause. He dried his eyes with a napkin 
and told a woeful tale of a faithless love in 
Neuchatel, a widow plump and well-to-do. 
He had looked forward to marry her at the 
end of the year, and to pass an unruffled life 
in the snugness of the delicatessen shop which 
she conducted with such skill; but now alas, 
she had announced her engagement to an- 
other, and his dream of bliss among the chit- 
terlings and liver-sausages was shattered. 
Herr Gott! what was he to do? Liosha coun- 
selled immediate return to Neuchatel and 
assassination of his rival. To kill another 
man for her was the surest way to a woman’s 
heart. The waiter approved the scheme, but 
lacked the courage—also the money to go to 
Neuchatel. Liosha, espousing his cause 
warmly, gave him the latter at once. The 
former she set to work to instil into him. She 
waylaid him at odd corners in odd moments, 
much to the scandal of the guests, and sought 
to inspire him with the true Balkan spirit. 
She even supplied him with an Albanian knife, 
dangerously sharp. At last, the poor craven 
finding himself unwillingly’ driven into crime 
sought from the mistress of the boarding-house 

| protection against his champion. Mrs. Consi- 

dine, called into consultation, was informed 
that Mrs. Prescott must either cease from in- 
| stigating the waiters to commit murder or find 
other quarters. Liosha curled a contemptuous 
lip. 
“If you think I’m going to have anything 
more to do with the little skunk, you’re mis- 
taken.” 

And that evening when Josef, serving coffee 
in the drawing-room, approached her with the 
tray, she waved him off. 

““See here,”’ she said calmly, “just you keep 
out of my way or I might tread on you.” 

Whereupon the terrified Josef, amid the tit- 
tering hush of the genteel assembly, bolted 
from the room, and then solved the whole diffi- 
culty by bolting from the house,never to return. 

When taken to task by Barbara over the 
ethics of this matter, Liosha shrugged her 
shoulders and laughed. 

“*T guess,” she said, “‘if a man loves a woman 
strongly enough to cry for her, he ought to 

| know what to do with the guy that butted in, 
without being told.” 
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(Continued from page 22) 


“But you don't seem to understand what a 
terrible thing it is to take the life of a human 
being,” said Barbara. 

“T can understand how you feel,” Liosha 
admitted. ‘But I don’t feel about it the same 
as you. I’ve been brought up different.” 

“You see, my dear Barbara,” I interposed 
judicially, “‘her father made his living by 
slaughter ever since she was born. When he 
finished with the pigs he took on humans who 
displeased him.” 

“And they were worse than the pigs,” said 
Liosha. 

Barbara sighed, for Liosha remained uncon- 
vinced; but she extracted a promise from our 
fair barbarian never to shoot or jab a knife 
into anyone before consulting her as to the 
propriety of so doing. 

But for this and for one or two other trivial 
lapses from grace, Liosha led a pretty equable 
existence at the boarding-house. If she now 
and then scandalised the inmates by her un- 
conventional habits and free expressions of 
opinion, she compensated by affording them a 
chronic topic of conversation. A large though 
somewhat scornful generosity also established 
her in their esteem. She would lend or give 
anything she possessed. When one of the for- 
lorn and woolen-shawled old maids fell ill, she 
sat up of nights with her, and in spite of her 
ignorance of nursing, which was as vast as that 
of a rhinoceros, magnetised the fragile lady 
into well-being. I think she was fairly happy. 
If London had been situated amid gorges and 
crags and ravines and granite cliffs she would 
have been completely so. She yearned for 
mountains. Mrs. Considine to satisfy this 
nostalgia took her for a week’s trip to the Eng- 
lish Lakes. She returned railing at Scawfell 
and Skiddaw for unimportant undulations, 
and declaring her preference for London. So 
in London she remained. 

In these early stages of our acquaintance 
with Liosha, she counted in our lives for little 
more than a freakish interest. Even in the 
crises of her naughtiness anxiety for her wel- 
fare did not rob us of our night’s sleep. She 
existed for us rather as a toy personality whose 
quaint vagaries afforded us constant amuse- 
ment than as an intense human soul. The 
working out of her destiny did not come within 
the sphere of our emotional sympathies like 
that of Adrian and Doria. The latter were of 
our own kind and class, bound to us not only 
by the common traditions of centuries, but by 
ties of many years’ affection. It is only na- 
tural that we should have watched them more 
closely and involved ourselves more intimately 
in their scheme of things. 

The first fine rapture of house-pride having 
grown calm, the Bolderos settled down to the 
serene beatitude of the Higher Life tempered 
by the amenities of commonplace existence. 
When Adrian worked Doria read Dante and 
attended performances of the Intellectual 
Drama; when Adrian relaxed, she cooked 
dainties in a chafing dish and accompanied 
him to Musical Comedy. They entertained 

(Continued on page 62) 
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“Start your Berkey & Gay collection today” 


The price of Berkey & Gay furniture 
is within reason and within reach 


T IS natural for many people to suppose that furniture of the class 
we produce should be high priced. Yet they are always pleasantly 
surprised by finding that it is not extravagant in cost. 

Q We believe you will find our furniture the best investment of the kind you can make— 
taking into consideration its quality, beauty, durability and utility. 

@ Acquaintance with the store handling Berkey & Gay furniture in your locality is worth 
while. _ It is usually the best store in every city, and the Berkey & Gay agency bespeaks 


a store prepared to show the best examples of the furniture art. The following firms 
exemplify Berkey & Gay representation: 


sisucetene Marshall Field & Co., Chicago The Sterling & Welch Co., Cleveland 
MEMBER OF Paine Furniture Co., Boston W. & J. Sloane, San Francisco 
ai Lammert Furniture Co., St. Louis Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 





Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


Factory, Executive Offices and Show Rooms Eastern Office and Show Rooms 


Grand Rapids New York 


This inlaid mark of 
178 Monroe Ave. 113-119 West 40th Street 


honor identifies to you 
each Berkey & Gay 
* 7 , piece, 
Our de luxe booklet, “Character in Furniture,” a guide to period furniture, mailed for fifteen two-cent stamps, 
Other publications free. List on request. 
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If the Dish Were 
to Fit the Food 


A lover of Puffed Grains—Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
—says they ought to be served in a golden dish with jewels 
on the side. 

But they taste just as good in plain porcelain. There is 
plenty of gold in the color of the grains, and the foods them- 


selves are jewels. 


They Add to the Joy 
of Living 


Puffed Grains hold high place now among modern-day 
delights. No lover of good things should miss them. 
think how we would have wel- 
for breakfast. 


When we were children, 
comed such airy, toasted bubbles 

For those old-time suppers, how we would have reveled in 
these flaky, crisp morsels to float in our bowls of milk. 

The children of today can all have them. Don’t serve 
these grains to them nowadays in less inviting ways. 





Puffed Wheat, 10c @ati:T* 
Puffed Rice, 15¢ PUFFS 


Except in Extreme 1s¢ 








There are other reasons for Puffed Grains beyondsall their 
fascinations. 
The granules 
are all exploded so digestion can instantly act. Every food 
element is thus made available without any tax on the stomach. 


These are Prof. Anderson’s scientific foods. 


These foods fulfill the dreams of all ages in respect to 
perfect cooking. 

So it isn’t their form—like bubbles. It isn’t their taste— 
like toasted nuts. It is their fitness for food which makes 
Puffed Grains the greatest cereal foods of the century. 

For variety’s sake, get a package of each. Serve a differ- 
ent grain every morning. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Sold through Harper’s Bazar Shopping Service 





THE LINK THAT BINDS 
The “double decker” girdle showing two ruffles of the satin is a new fancy at 


Gimbel Brothers. 
with a large bow. 


A: the same shop is the sash girdle finishin, 
knot with long ends and the girdle, often of a fancy silk, finis 


in the back in a 
ing in the back 


Jaffery 


(Continued from page 60) 


in a gracious modest way, and went out into 
cultivated society. The Art of Life, they de- 
clared, was to catch atmosphere, whatever 
that might mean. Adrian explained, with the 
gentle pity of one addressing himself to the 
childish intelligence. 

“It’s merely the perfect freedom of mental 
adaptation. To discuss pragmatism while 
eating oysters would be destructive to the en- 
joyment afforded by the delicate sense of 
taste, whereas, to let one’s mind wander from 
the plane of philosophic thought when pre- 
paring for a Hauptmann or a Strindberg play 


} would lead to nothing less than the disaster 


| gymnastics. 


| ous breakdown. 


| been working at insane pressure. 
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of disequilibrium.” 

Saying this he caught my cold, unsympathe- 
tic gaze, but I think I noticed the flicker of an 
eyelid. Doria, however, nodded, in wide- 
eyed approval. So I suppose they really did 
practise between themselves these modal 
They were all of a piece with the 
‘*‘atmospheres”’ evoked in the various rooms 
of the flat. To Barbara and myself, comfort- 
able Philistines, all this appeared exceeding 
lunatic. But every married couple has a right 
to lay out its plan of happiness in its own way. 
If we had made taboo of irrelevant gos- 
sip between the acts of a serious play our even- 
ing would have been a failure. Theirs would 
have been, and, in fact, was a success. Con- 
nubial felicity they certainly achieved: and 
what else but an impertinence is a criticism 
of the means? 

Easter came. They had been married six 
months. ‘The Diamond Gate” had been 
published for nearly a year and was still sell- 
ing in England and America. Adrian flourish- 
ing his first half-yearly cheque in January had 
vowed he had no idea there was so much 
money in the world. He basked in Fortune’s 
sunshine. But for all the basking, and all the 
syllabus of the perfect existence, and all his 
unquestionable love for Doria, and all her 
worship for him together with its manifesta- 
tion in her admirable care for his material 
well-being, Adrian, just at this Eastertide, 
began to strike me as a man lacking some es- 
sential of happiness. They spent a week or so 
with us at Northlands. Adrian confessed dog- 
weariness. His looks confirmed his words. 
A vertical furrow between the brows and a lit- 
tle dragging line at each corner of the mouth 
below the fair moustache forbade the familiar 
mockery in his pleasant face. In moments of 
repose the cross of strain, almost suggestive 
of a squint, appeared in his blue eyes. He was 
no longer debonair, no longer the lightly 
laughing philosopher, the preacher of para- 
dox seeing flippancy in the Money Article and 
sorrowful wisdom in Little Tich. He was 
morose and irritable. He had acquired a nerv- 
ous habit of secretly rubbing his thumbs 
swiftly over his finger-tips when Doria, in her 
pride, spoke of his work, which amounted 
almost to ill-breeding. It was only late at 
night during our last smoke that he assumed 
a semblance of the old Adrian; and by that 
time he had consumed as much champagne 
and brandy as would have rendered jocose the 
prophet Jeremiah. 

He was suffering, poor fellow, from a nerv- 
From Doria we learned the 
For the last three months he had 
At seven 


cause. 


he rose; at a quarter to eight he breakfasted; 
at half past he betook himself to his ascetic 
work room and remained there till half-past 
one. At four o’clock he began a three-hour 
spell of work. At night a four hours’ spell— 
from nine to one, if they had no evening 
engagement, from midnight to four o’clock 
in the morning if they had been out. 

“But, my darling child!” cried Barbara, 
aghast when she heard of this maniacal time- 
table, “‘you must put your foot down. You 
—_ let him do it. He is killing him- 
self. 

“No man,” said I, in warm support of my 
wife, “‘can go on putting out creative work 
for more than four hours a day. Quite famous 
novelists whom I meet at the Athenaeum, 
have told me so themselves. Even prodigious 
people like Sir Walter Scott and Zola 

“Yes, yes,’ said Doria. “But they were 
not Adrian. Every artist must be a law to 
himself. Adrian’s different. Why—those 
two that you’ve mentioned—they slung out 
stuff by the bucketful. It didn’t matter to 
them what they wrote. But Adrian has to 
get the rhythm and the balance and the 
beauty of every sentence he writes—to say 
nothing of the sublety of his analysis and the 
perfect drawing of his pictures. My dear, 
good people’’—she threw out her hands: in 
an impatient gesture—‘you don’t know 
what you’re talking about. How can you? 
It’s impossible for you to conceive—it’s 
almost impossible even for me to conceive— 
the creative workings of the mind of a man 
of genius. Four hours a day! Your mechan- 
ical fiction-monger, yes. Four hours a day is 
stamped all over the slack drivel they publish. 
But youcan’t imagine that work like Adrian’s 
is to be done in this dead mechanical way.” 

“Tt is you that don’t quite understand,” 
I protested. ‘‘My admiration for Adrian’s 
genius is second to none but yours. But I 
repeat that no human brain since the begin- 
ning of time has been capable of spinning 
cobwebs of fancy for twelve hours a day, day 
in and day out for months at a time. Look 
at your husband. He has tried it. Does he 
sleep well?’ : 

“No.’ 

ont he a hearty appetite?” 

“Ts ‘be a light-hearted, cheery sort of chap 
to have about the place?’ 

“He’s naturally tired, after his winter’s 
work,” said Doria. 

“‘He’s played out,” said I, “‘and 1f you are 
a wise woman, you'll take him away for a 
couple of months’ rest, and when he gets 
back, see that he works at lower pressure.” 

Doria promised to do her best; but she 
sighed. 

“You don’t realize Adrian’s iron will.” 

Once more I recognized with a shock that 
I did not know my Adrian. I used to think 
one could blow the thistle-down fellow about 
whithersoever one pleased. Of the two, Doria 
seemed to have unquestionably the stronger 
will- -power. 

“Surely,” said I, “you can twist him round 
your little finger.” 

Doria sighed again—and a wanly indulgent 
smile played about her lips. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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VWVhere New York's Sécial 
Activities Reach Their Height 


Here, in an atmosphere surcharged with the 
dash and spirit of Manhattan—buoyant, bril- 
liant, scintillating—and suffused with refine- 
ment, one finds a phase of restaurant life 
representing the fashionable activities of New 
York at their zenith. 


To meet the demands of its critical clientele, 
Churchill’s has created a new era in a la carte 
service in a cuisine accorded to be the superior 
of any in New York. 


And, similarly, its Cabaret Unique has struck 
a new and superior note in restaurant enter- 
tainment, presented every evening from seven 
to one. 


With New York’s most critical contingent 
of dancing folk, Churchill’s handsome and 
spacious ballroom is extremely popular. 


Churchill’s is also held in distinctive favor 
by New York’s smart women for Luncheon— 
both for its a la carte service and for its Special 
Luncheon, 75c, which marks a striking inno- 
vation in view of its merit for the charge. 


To those who appreciate supreme artistic 
beauty combined with good taste, as the en- 
vironment in which to dine, Churchill’s will 
especially appeal. Newly decorated and _ re- 
furnished, Churchill’s is regarded as New 
York’s most beautiful restaurant. 
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A Giant Food with a Fairy Flavor 


This is why Quaker Oats—nearly all the world over 
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dred nations send here now to get it. 


It is vim-food made delightful. 
Nature stores in every dish a battery of energy. This grain 
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Quaker Oats 


These big, white flakes are made 
of only the richest, plumpest grains. say 


We pick out for 
Quaker just the 
cream of the oats. 
We get but ten 
pounds from a 
bushel. 

These we treat by 
dry heat, then by 
steam. Hours of this 
treatment enhances 
the flavor. The re- 
sult is this match- 
less taste and aroma 
which millions send 
over seas to get. 
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Cooker 
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perfect Double Boiler. It is 
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Oats, for cooking these flakes 
in the ideal way. It insures 
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and flavor. See our offer in 
each package. 
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This Sheraton bed is poms of solid mahog- 
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“You two dear people are so sensible, that 
it makes me almost angry to see how you 
can’t begin to understand Adrian. As a man, 
of course I have a certain influence over him. 
|But as an artist—how can I? He’s a thing 
apart from me altogether. I know perfectly 
well that thousands of artists’ wives wreck 
their happiness through sheer, stupid jeal- 
ousy of their husbands’ art. I’m not such a 
narrow-minded, contemptible woman. She 
{threw her little head up proudly. ‘I would 
loathe myself if I grudged one hour that 
Adrian gave to his work instead of to me.” 

This time Barbara and I sighed, for we 
realized how vain had been our arguments. 
Our considerably greater knowledge of life, 


,our stark common-sense, our deep affection 


for Adrian counted as naught beside the fact 
that we had no experience whatever in the 
rearing of a genius. 

That word “genius” came too often from 
Doria’s lips. At first it irritated me; then I 
began to hear it with morbid detestation. 
In the course of a more or less intimate con- 
versation with Adrian, I let slip a mild ex- 
pression of my feelings. He groaned sympa- 
thetically. 

“T wish to heaven she wouldn’t do it.” 
said he. “It puts a man into such a horrible 
false position towards himself. It’s beautiful 
of her, of course—it’s her love for me. But 
it gets on my nerves. Instead of sitting 
down at my desk with nothing in my mind 
but my day’s work to slog through, I hear her 
voice and I have to say to myself, ‘Go to. 
[I am a genius. I mustn’t write like any 
common fellow. I must produce the work of 
a genius.’ It really plays the devil with me.” 

He walked excitedly about the library, 
flourishing a cigar and scattering the ash 
about the carpet. I am pernicketty in a few 
ways and hate tobacco ash on my carpet; 
every room in the house is an arsenal of ash 
trays. In normal mood Adrian punctiliously 
observed the little laws of the establishment. 
This scattering of cigar ash was a sign of 
spiritual convulsion. 

Have you explained the matter to Doria?” 
I asked. 

He halted before me performing his new 
uncomfortable trick of slithering thumb over 
finger tips. 

‘No,” he snapped, “How can I?” 

I replied mildly, that it seemed to be the 
simplest thing in the world. He broke away 
impatiently, saying that I couldn’t under- 
stand. 

“All right,” said I, though what there was 
to understand in so elementary a proposition 
goodness only knows. I was beginning to 
resent this perpetual charge of non-intelli- 
gence. 

‘I think we had better clear out,” he said. 

“I’m only a damned nuisance. I’ve got this 
| book of mine on the brain’’—he held his head 
‘and I’mnota fit compan- 








ion for por vr ag 

I adjured him in familiar terms not to talk 
rubbish. He was here for the repose of 
country things and freedom from day-infest- 


ing cares. Already he was looking better 
for the change. But I could not refrain from 
adding: 


“You wrote ‘The Diamond Gate’ without 
turning a hair. Why should you worry 
yourself to death about this new book?” 

When he answered I had the shivering im- 
pression of a wizened old man speaking to 
me. The slight cast I had noticed in his 
blue eyes became oddly accentuated. 

“The Diamond Gate,”’ he said, peering at 
was just a pretty amateur 
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story. The new book is going to stagger the 
soul of humanity.’ 
“‘T wish you weren't such a secretive devil,” 


said I. ‘*What’s the book about? Tell an 
old friend. Get it off your mind. It will do 
you good.” 


I put my arm round his shoulders and my 
hand gave him an affectionate grip. My 
heart ached for the dear fellow, and I longed, 
in the plain man’s way, to break down the 
walls of reserve, which like those of the 
Inquisition Chamber, I felt were closing tragic- 
ally upon him. 

“Come, come,” I continued. ‘Get it out. 
It’s obvious that the thing is suffocating you. 
I'll tell nobody—not even that you’ve told 
me—neither Doria nor Barbara—it will be 
the confidence of the confessional. You'll 
be all the better for it. Believe me.” 

He shrugged himself free from my grasp 
and turned away; his nerv: fous fingers plucked 
unconsciously at his evening tie until it was 
loosened and the ends hung dissolutely over 
his shirt front. 

““You’re very good, Hilary,” said he, look- 
ing at every spot in the room except my eyes. 
“If I could tell you, I would. But it’s an 
enormous canvas. I could give you no idea—”’ 
The furrow deepened between his brows— 
“Tf I told you the scheme you would get 
about the same dramatic impression as if 
you read, say, the letter R, in a dictionary. 
I’m putting into this novel,” he flickered his 
fingers in front of me—“‘everything that ever 
happened in human life.” 

I regarded him in some wonder. 

“*My dear fellow,” said I, ‘“‘you can’t com- 
press a Liebig’s Extract of Existence between 
the covers of a six-shilling novel.” 

“TI can,” said he, “I can!’”’ He thumped 
my writing table, so that all the loose brass 
and glass on it rattled. ‘And by God! I’m 
going to do it.” 

“But, my dearest friend,” I expostulated, 
“this is absurd. It’s megalomania—la folie 
des grandeurs.” 

‘ ‘It’s the divinest folly in the’ world, 
e. 

He threw a cigar stump into the fireplace 
and poured himself out and drank a stiff 
whiskey and soda. Then he laughed in imi- 
tation of his familiar self. 

‘““You dear prim old prig of a Hilary, don’t 
worry. It’s all going to come straight. When 
the novel of the eighteenth, nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries is published I guess you'll 
be proud of me. And now, good- night.” 

He laughed, waved his arm in a cavalier 
gesture and went from the room, slamming 
the door masterfully behind him. 

We kept the unreasonable pair at North- 
lands as long as we could, doing all that lay in 
our power to restore Adrian’s idiotically im- 
paired health. I motored him about the 
county; I took him to golf, a pastime at 
which I do not excel; and I initiated him into 
the invigorating mysteries of playing at rob- 
bers with Susan. We gave a carefully selected 
dinner party or two, and accepted on his be- 
half a few discreet invitations. At these en- 
tertainments,—whether at Northlands or 
elsewhere—we caused it to be understood 
that the lion, being sick, should not be asked 
to Toar. 

“It’s so trying for him,” said Doria, “when 
people he doesn’t know come up and gush over 
‘The Diamond Gate ’—especially now when 
his nerves are on edge.” 

On the occasion of our second dinner party, 
the guests having been. forewarned of the fa- 
mous man’s idiosyncrasies, no reference what- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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almost infallible in- 

dication of the worth 
of any ready-to-wear coat 
or suit is its lining. If this 
be of a poor or ordinary 
quality, you may invari- 
ably assume that other 
details of that garment 
have also been skimped. 


Goetz* Linings protect 
you from any uncertainty 
as to the quality of the 
lining itself and, in addi- 
tion, usually vouch for the 
rest of the garment. 


Whether Satin or Peau 


de Cygne, they are strictly 
quality linings. Their 
wear is unusual and their 
beauty unsurpassed. ‘They 
add much to thelifeandap- 
pearanceof any coator suit. 


Be certain of the linings 
in your ready-to-wear gar- 
ments. [ellthesalesperson 
you want the garment that 
1s Goetz-lined, and always 
look for the silk woven 
Goetz Guarantee Label. 
This is your safeguard. 

GOETZ SILK MFG. CO. 
Madison Ave. and 34th St. 


New York City 
* “Gets” 
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Despite the disturbed conditions of Europe, we 
are in excellent position to supply the latest 
designs executed by the famous 
couturiers of “Paris. 


Our representatives who returned on the last 
boats before the great crisis, had anticipated 
unusually well, and we have been par- 
ticularly fortunate in securing com- 
plete delivery of foreign models. 
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preeminent, as being more richly fortified, 
than any other house of its kind on this 


side of the Atlantic. 
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This moulder of the 
figure is developed in a 
double cloth, either white 
or pink, and is semi-bone- 
less. 


There is no support above the waist line in the “Tango” 
corset. The bones in the back measure only nine inches and 
the front steels five and a half inches. 


Sold through Har péer’s Bazar Shopping Service 
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In the “ Lingerie” cor- 
set the steels are covered 
with rubber, making the 
corset washable. 


Shown in the 
Ivy Corsets from 
Mollie Mayers. 


THE ART OF CORSETRY 


Jaffery 
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ever was made to his achievements. We sat 
him between two pretty and charming women 
who chattered amusingly to him with what I, 
who kept an eye open and an ear cocked, con- 
sidered to be a very subtly flattering defer- 
ence. Adrian responded with adequate ani- 
mation. As an ordinary clever, well-bred man 
of the world he might have done this almost 
mechanically; but I fancied that he found 
real enjoyment in the light and picturesque 
talk of his two neighbours. When the ladies 
left us, he discussed easy politics with the 
Member for our own division of the County. 
In the drawing room, afterwards, he played a 
rubber at bridge, happened to hold good cards 
and smiled an hour away. When thelast 
guest departed, he yawned, excused himself 
on the ground of healthy fatigue and went 
straight off to bed. Barbara and I congratu- 
lated ourselves on the success of our dinner- 
party. The next day Adrian went about as 
glum as a dynosaur in a museum, and con- 
veyed, even to Susan’s childish mind, his de- 
sire for solitude. His hang-dog dismalness so 


| affected my wife, that she challenged Doria. 


“What in the world is the matter with him, 
today?” 

Doria drew herself up and flashed a glance 
at Barbara—they were both little bantams of 
women, one dark as wine, the other fair as corn 
—if ever these two should come to a fight, 
thought I who looked on, it would be to the 
death. ; 

“Your friends are very charming, my dear, 


| and of course I’ve nothing to say against 


them; but I was under the impression that 
every educated person in the English-speaking 
world knew my husband’s name, and I con- 
sider the way he was ignored last night by 
those people was disgraceful.” 

“But, my dear Doria,” cried Barbara 
aghast, ““we thought that Adrian was hav- 
ing quite a good time.” 

“You may think so, but he wasn't. 
Adrian’s a gentleman and plays the game; 
but you must see it was very galling to him— 
and to me—to be treated like any stockbroker 
—or architect—or idle man about town.” 

“You are unfortunate in your examples,” 
said I, intervening judicially. ‘Pray reflect 
that there are architects alive whose artistic 
genius is not far inferior to Adrian’s.” 

“You know very well what I mean,” she 


} snapped. 





“No, we don’t, dear,” said Barbara danger- 
ously. “We think you’re a little idiot and 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. We took 
the trouble to tell everyone of those people 
that Adrian hated any reference to his work, 
and like decent folk they didn’t refer to it. 
There—now round upon us.” 

The pallor deepened a shade in Doria’s ivory 
cheek. 

“You have put me in the wrong, I admit it. 
But I think it would have been better to let 
us know.” 

What could one do with such people? I was 
inclined to let them work out their salvation 
in their own eccentric fashion; but Barbara 
decided otherwise. When one’s friends reached 
such a degree of lunacy as warranted confine- 
ment in an asylum, it was one’s plain duty to 


look after them. So we continued to look 
after our genius and his worshipper, and we 
did it so successfully that before he left us he 
recovered his sleep in some measure, and lost 
the squinting look of strain in his eyes. 

On the morning of their departure I mildly 
counselled him to temper his fine frenzy with 
common sense. 

“Knock off the night work,”’ said I. 

He frowned, fidgetted with his feet. 

“T wish to God I hadn’t to work at all,” 
said he. “I hate it! I’d sooner be a coal- 
heaver.” 

“Bosh!” said I. “I know that you're an 
essentially idle beggar; but you're as proud 
as Punch of your fame and success and all 
that it means to you.” 

‘“What does it mean after all?” 

“If you talk in that pessimistic way,” I 
said, “‘you’ll make me cry. Don’t. It means 
every blessed thing in the world to you. At 
any rate it has meant Doria.” 

“*I suppose that’s true,” he grunted. “And 
I suppose I am essentially idle. But I wish 
the damned thing would get written of its own 
accord. It’s having to sit down at that in- 
fernal desk that gets on my nerves. I have 
the same horrible apprehension of it—always 
have—as one has before a visit to the dentist, 
when you know he’s going to drill hell into 
you. 

“Why do you work in such a depressing 
room?” I asked. “‘If I were shut up alone in 
it, I would stick my nose in the air and howl 
like’a dog.” 

“Oh, the room’s all right,” said he. Then 
he looked away absently and murmured as if 
to himself, ‘‘It isn’t the room.” 

“Then what is it?”’ I persisted. 

He turned with a dreary sort of smile. “It’s 
the born butterfly being condemned to do the 
work of the busy bee.” 

A short while afterwards we saw them drive 
off and watched the car disappear round the 
bend of the drive. 

“Well, my dear,” said I, ‘thank goodness, 
I’m not a man of genius.” 

“Amen!” said Barbara, fervently. 3 

As soon as they had settled down in their 
flat, Adrian began to work again, in the same 
unremitting fashion. The only concession he 
made to consideration of health was to go to 
bed immediately on his return from dinner- 
parties and theatres instead of spending three 
or four hours in his study. Otherwise the 
routine of toil went on as before. One after- 
noon, happening to be in town and in the 
neighbourhood of St. John’s Wood, I called 
at the flat with the idea of asking Doria for a 
cup of tea. I also had in my pocket a letter 
from Jaffery which I thought might interest 
Adrian. The maid who opened the door in- 
formed me that her mistress was out. Was 
Mr. Boldero in? Yes; but he was working. 

“That doesn’t matter,” said I. “Tell him 
I’m here.” 

The maid did not dare disturb him. Her 
orders were absolute. She could not refuse to 
admit me, seeing that I was already in the 
hall; but she stoutly refused to announce me. 
I argued with the damsel. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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make book - rocks 
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stores send Money Order or cheque direct to 
us stating the Book Rocks you desire. 
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oe use in your home. 


Free on ‘Request 


k Address Dept. B 


East of the Mississippi. 
For delivery West of the 
Mississippi add 50 cents. 


te This Catalogue ‘‘Gift Suggestions’’ 


Will assist you in making a selection for a gift or 
Illustrates 11 other models— 
now ready for distribution—Send for it to-day— 


KATHODION BRONZE WORKS 


Retail Department Sixth Floor 


501 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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Keers Art Gallery 
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New York City 


Gustave Stic kley, The Craftsman 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., 
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Richmond, Va 
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Washington, D. 
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“Monks 
Width 4"—Height 7". 


The monks, sug- 
gesting as they do 
the atmosphere of the 
cloister, are studious 
figures and make 
appropriate book 
rocks for the library 
table. 








“Evil Spirit’ 
Width 5"—Height 8". 


A splendid Indian 


figure with muscles 


taut—his body tense 
—his face expressing 
his awe and fear of 
the Evil Spirits. 


















































“Lazy Student” 
Width 5"—Height 7". 

This lazy page has 
turned from his duties 
to what he finds more 
to his liking. He evi- 
dently is a great book 
lover, but we fear the 
volumes strewn about 
him are the most ex- 
citing novelettes of his 
time rather than the vol- 
umes of a student. 

An exceptionally ap- 
propriate book rock. 


























“Chimpanzee” 

5" Width—8" Height. 

In jungle society he 
is undoubtedly consid- 
ered a beauty and, al- 
though it is hard for us 
to accept the Darwin 
Theory, nevertheless, we 
must admit that his 
brute strength and long 
arm reach makes him 
splendidly equipped to 
serve us successfully as 
a book rock. 
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HE newest fancies in silk hose 

are now offered in McCallum Silk 

Hosiery. In fine black silk hosiery 
we recommend Nos. 122 and 113 as 
the most satisfactory obtainable any- 
Other styles at prices to suit. 
Mending floss with every pair. 


where. 


HM? Callum 
Silk Hosiery 


For evening wear these include sheer hose in 
plain color, with or without clocking, hosiery 
inset with real laces, or embroidered with beads 
and sequins in varied color effects. 


Sold at the Best Shops Everywhere 


Our unique booklet, “You Just Know 
She Wears Them,” sent on request. It 
is full of helpful suggestions as to the 
wear and care of silk hosiery. 


McCallum Bosiery Company, Northampton, Mass. 
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the finest of French handwork. 


“T may have business of the utmost im- 
portance with your master. 

She couldn’t help it. She had her orders. 

“But my good Ellen,” said I—the minx 
had actually been in our service a couple of 
years before! —‘suppose | the place were on 
fire, what would you do?’ 

She looked at me demurely. 
should call a policeman, sir. 

“You can call one now,” said I, “for I’m 
going to announce myself. Don’t tell me I'll 
have to walk over your dead body first, for it 
won't do.” 

I know it is not looked upon as a friendly 
act to interrupt a man in his work and to dis- 
regard the orders given to his servants, but I 
was irritated by all this Grand Llama atmos- 
phere of mysterious seclusion. Besides I had 
been walking and felt just a little hot and 
dusty and thirsty, and I felt all the hotter, dust- 
ier and thirstier for my argument with Ellen. 

‘I'll announce myself,”’ I said, and marched 
to the door of Adrian’s study. It was locked. 
I rapped at the door. 

‘Who's there?”’ came Adrian’s voice 

“Me. Hilary.’ 

“‘What’s the matter?” 

“T happen to be a guest under your roof,” 
said I, witha touch of temper. 

“Wait a minute,” said he. 

I waited about two. Then the door was 
unlocked and opened and I strode in upon 
Adrian who looked rather - and dishevelled. 

‘Why the deuce,” said I, “did you keep 
me hanging about like that?” ’ 

“T’m sorry,” he replied. ‘But I make it a 
fixed rule to put away my work’’—he waved 
a hand towards the safe—‘‘whenever any- 
body,even Doria,wants to come into the room.” 

I glanced around the cheerless place. There 
were no traces of work visible. Save the quill 
pens and blotting pad were inky, his library 
table seemed as immaculate, as unstained by 
toil, as it did on the occasion of my first visit. 

“You needn't have made all that fuss,” 
said I. “I only dropped in for a second or 
two. I wanted to ask for a drink and to show 
a letter from Jaffery.” 

“Oh, Jaffery! He smiled. 
old barbarian getting on?” 

““Tremendously. He’s the guest 
Viceroy and living in sumptuousness 
for yourself.” 

I took from my pocket letter and envelope. 
Now I am a man who keeps few letters and no 
envelopes. The second post bringing Jaf- 
fery’s epistle had just arrived when I was 
leaving Northlands that morning, and it was 
but an accident of haste that the envelope had 
not been destroyed. I took the opportunity 
of tearing it up while Adrian was reading. 
With the pieces in my hand, I peered about 
the room. 

“What are you looking for?” he asked. 

Your waste-paper basket.” 

“Haven't got such a thing.” 

I threw my litter into the grate. 

““Why?’ 

“T’m not going to pander to the curiosities 
of housemaids,” he replied rather irritably. 

a hat do you do with your waste paper, 
then?” 

“* Never have any,’ 
Jaffery’s letter. 

‘Good Lord!” I cried. ‘Do you pigeon- 
hole bills and money-lenders’ circulars and 
second-hand booksellers’ catalogues and all 
their wrappers 

He folded up ‘ie letter, took me by the arm 
| and regarded me with a smile of forced patience. 


“T think I 
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(Continued from page 66) 


““My dear Hilary, can’t you ever under- 
stand that this room is just a workshop and 
nothing else? Here I think of nothing but 
my novel. I would as soon think of conduct- 
ing my social correspondence in the bath 
room. If you want to see the waste-paper 
basket where I throw my bills and unanswered 
letters from duchesses, and the desk—I share 
it with Doria—where I dash off my brilliant 
replies to money-lenders, come into the draw- 
ing-room. There, also, I shall be able to give 
you a drink.” 

My eyes, following an unconscious glance 
from his, fell upon a new and hitherto un- 
noticed object—a little table, now startingly 
obvious, in a corner of the all but unfurnished 
room, bearing a tray with half full decanter, 
sy phon and glass. 

“You've got all I want here,”’ said I. 

“No. That’s mere stimulant. Sapit lu- 
cernam. It has a horrible flavour of midnight 
oil. There’s not what you understand by a 
—_. in it. Let’s get out of the accursed 

ole. 

He dragged me almost by force into the 
drawing-room, where he entertained me 
courteously. It was curious to observe 
how his manner changed in—TI have to 
use the Boldero jargon—in the different at- 
mosphere. He expounded the qualities of 
his whisky—a present from old man Jellicoe, 
a rare blend which just a few merchantates 
(Barbara’s word, he declared, was delicious), 
in Glasgow and Dundee and here and there a 
one in the City of London were able to pro- 
cure. In its flavour, said he, lurked the mys- 
tery of strange and barbaric names. He 
showed me a Bonington water colour which 
he had picked up for a song. On enquiry as 
to the signification of a song as a unit of value, 
I learned that since eminent tenors and divas 
had sung-into gramophones, the standard had 
appreciated. 

““My dear man,” > he laughed, in answer to 
my protest. “I can afford it. 

For the quarter of an hour that I spent with 
him in his own drawing-room, he was quite 
the old Adrian. ,I drove to Paddington Sta- 
tion under the influence of his urbanity. But 
in the train, and afterwards at home, I was 
teased by vague apprehensions. Hitherto I 
had loosely and playfully qualified his meth- 
ods of work as lunatic, without a thought as 
o the exact significance of the term. Nowa 
horrible thought harassed me. Had I been 
precise without knowing it? 

Novelists may have their little idiosyn- 
crasies, and the privacy of their working hours 
deserves respect; but none I have ever heard 
of are such fearful wildfowl as to need the pre- 
cautions with wh'ch Adrian surrounded him- 
self. Why should he put himself under lock 
and key? Why should he not allow human 
eye to fall, even from the distance prescribed 
by good manners, upon his precious manu- 
script? Why need he use care so scrupulous 
as not to expose even torn up bits of rough 
draft to the ancillary publicity of a waste- 
paper basket? Soundness of mind did not 
lie that way. The terms in which he alluded 
to his book were not those of a sane man filled 
with the joy of his creation. None of us, not 
even Doria, knew how the story was progres- 
sing. He had signed a contract with an Ameri- 
can editor for serialisation to begin in July. 
Here we were in the middle of May, and not a 
page of manuscript had been delivered. 
Doria told Barbara that the editor had been 
cabling frenziedly. How much of the story 

(Continued on page 70) 























THIS IS 
JOAN SAWYER 


the best dancer in America, 
in her interpretations of the 
Hesitation Waltz. Pictures 
and text showing this and 
other new steps and how 
to do them in the October 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


15c. on all news-stands 








TO THE MOTHER 


AND MOTHER-TO-BE 


The Woman’s Home 
Companion is back of all 
Better Babies Movements— 
133,421 babies have been 
tested and measured by the 
Better Babies Bureau of 
the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. A new service for 
mothers, even more won- 


derful and far reaching, is 
described in the October 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


15c. on all news-stands 
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CORSETS 
$3.50 to $25.00 


9028 
Imported Silk Brocade $15.00 


Women of Fashion— 


of wealth, of discrimination, are the 
most difficile and fastidious in dress. 
Such women are not mere chance 
dressers. They know dress. They 
choose Madame Lyra Corsets from a 
whole world of corsets, because their 
educated appreciation of modish de- 
sign, exquisite material and _ finish, 
and faultless fitting qualities leads 
them to recognize Madame Lyra 
Corsets as the exclusive of all. 

You will find among the extensive designs of 
Madame Lyra Corsets, a model for “‘your’’ fig- 
ure. Why not ask at your merchant’s to see it? 


LYRA CORSET MAKERS 


Detroit and Paris 


Catalog by request. 
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Gaily coloured figures repr 





ian peasants and costing 35 cents 


H 
each fit into liquour jugs which are ‘priced at $1.00. The pitcher and stein are 
also made of this attractive brilliant brown Belgian pottery. 
priced $1.00 and the little steins are 25 cents each. 


The pitcher is 


| Jaffery 


(Continued from page 68) 


was written? I recalled his wild talk at Easter 
about putting into the novel the whole of hu- 
man life. I had jested with him, calling it a 
megalomaniac notion. But suppose, unwit- 
tingly, I had been right? I thought of the 
ghastly name physicians give to the malady 
and shivered. 

Suddenly, a day or two afterwards, came 
news that, to some extent, relieved my mind. 

While the Bolderos were at breakfast, a 
cable arrived from the Editor. It ran: ‘ Un- 
less half of manuscript is delivered to-day at 
London Office will cancel contract.” Adrian 
read it, frowned and handed it to Doria. It 
seems that in all business matters she had his 
confidence. 

“Well, dear?”’ she said, looking up at him. 

He broke out angrily. *‘‘Did you ever hear 
such amazing insolence? I give this pettifog- 
ging tradesman the privilege of publishing my 
novel in his rubbishly periodical and he dares 
to dictate terms to me! Half a novel, indeed! 
As if it were half a bale of calico. The be- 
sotted fool! As well ask a clock-maker to de- 
liver half a clock.’ 

“Argument by analogy is rather danger- 
ous,”’ she said gently, seeking to turn aside his 
wrath with a smile. “It’s not quite the same 
thing. Can’t you give him something to go on 
with?” 

“T can, but I won’t. I'll see him damned 
first.”” He turned to the maid and demanded 
a telegraph form. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“I’m going to teach hima lesson. He thinks 
I’m going to be taken in by his bluff and run 
round with a brown paper parcel to Fleet 
Street or wherever his beastly office is. He’s 
mistaken. There,” he wrote the cable hur- 
riedly and read it aloud, ‘‘‘Shall not deliver 
anything. Only too glad to cancel contract.’ 
He’ll be the most surprised and disgusted man 
in America!” 

“Need you put it quite like that?” said Doria. 

“Tt’s the only way to make him understand. 
He has been buzzing round me like a wasp for 
| the past month. Now he’s squashed. And 
| now,” said he, getting up and lighting a cigar- 

ette, “I’m not going to do another stroke of 
work for three months.” 

It was the news of this last announcement 
that relieved my mind: not the story of 
Adrian’s intolerable treatment of the editor 
which was of a piece with his ordinary attitude 
towards his own genius. The capriciousness 
of the resolution startled me; but I approved 

| whole-heartedly. I would have counselled 
immediate change of scene, had not Adrian 
anticipated my advice by rushing off then and 
there to Cook’s and taken tickets to Switzer- 
land. Having some business in town, I mo- 
tored up with Barbara earlier than I need have 
done, and we saw them off at Victoria Station. 
Adrian, in holiday spirits, talked rather loudly. 
Now that he was free from the horror of that 
bestial vampire sucking his blood—that was 
his way of referring to the long suffering and 
hardly used editor—life emerged from gloom 
into sunshine. Now his spirit could soar un- 
trammeled. It had taken its leap into the 
Empyrean. He beheld his book beneath him 
dazzlingly clear. Three months communing 
with nature, three months solitude on the pure 
mountain heights, three months calm disci- 
pline of the soul—that was what he needed. 
Then to work, and in another three months, 
| currente calamo, the book would be written. 

“And what is Doria going to do on top of 
the Matterhorn?” asked my wife. 

Doria cried out, ‘Oh, don’t tease. We're 
not going near the Matterhorn. We're going 
to read beautiful books, and see beautiful 
things and think beautiful thoughts,” she 
dragged Barbara a step or two aside. “Don’t 
you think this the best thing that could have 
happened?” she asked, with her anxious, 
earnest gaze. 

“The very, very best, dear,’”’ replied Bar- 
bara gently. 

And indeed it was. If ever a man realised 
himself to be on the verge of the abyss, I am 

| sure it vas Adrian Boldero. Some haunting 





fear was set at the back of his laughing eyes— 
the expression of an animal instinct for self- 
preservation which discounted the balder- 
dash about the soaring yet disciplined soul. 

I whispered to Doria: ‘Don’t go too far 
into the wilds out of reach of medical advice.” 

“ y? 3? 

“You're taking away a sick man.” 
“Do you really think so?” 
“T do,” said I. 

She looked to right and left and then at 
me full in the face, and she gripped my hand. 

“You're a good friend, Hilary. God knows 
I thank you.” 

From which I clearly understood that her 
passionately loyal heart was grievously sore 
for Adrian. 

During their absence abroad, which lasted 
much longer than three months, we heard 
fairly regularly from Doria; twice or thrice 
from Adrian. After a time he grew tired of 
mountaintops and solitude and declared that 
his inspiration required steeping in the past, 
communion with the hallowed monuments of 
mankind. So they wandered about the old 
Italian cities, until he discovered that the one 
thing essential to his work was the gaiety of 
cosmopolitan society; whereupon they went 
the round of French watering-places, where 
Adrian played recklessly at baccarat and 
spent inordinate sums on food. And all the 
time Doria wrote glowingly of their doings. 
Adrian had put the book out of his head, 
was always in the best of spirits. He had 
completely recovered from the strain of work 
and was looking forward joyously to the final 
spurt in London and the achievement of the 
masterpiece. 

Meanwhile we played the annual comedy 
of our August migration; the only change 
being that instead of Dinard we went to the 
West Coast of Scotland to stay with some of 
Barbara's relatives. One gleam of joy irrad- 
iated that grey and dismal sojourn—the news 
that Jaffery, his mission in Crim Tartary 
being accomplished, would be home for 
Christmas. Our host and hostess were sport- 
ing folk with red, weatherbeaten faces and 
a mania (which they expected us to share) 
for salmon-fishing in the pouring rain. As 
neither Barbara nor I were experts—I always 
trembled lest a strong young fish getting hold 
of the end of Barbara’s line should whisk her 
over like a feather into the boiling current— 
and as for myself, I prefer the more contem- 
plative art of bottom fishing from a punt in 
dry weather—our friends caught all the sal- 
mon, while we merely caught colds in the 
head. Many an hour of sodden misery was 
cheered by the whispered word of comfort: 
Jaffery would be home for Christmas. And 
when, at ten o’clock in the evening, just as we 
were beginning to awake from the nightmare 
of the day, and to desire sprightly conver- 
sation, our host and hostess fell into a leth- 
argy, and staggered off to slumber, we be- 
guiled the hour before bedtime with talk of 
Jaffery’s homecoming. 

At last we escaped and took the good train 
south. The Bolderos had already returned 
to London. They came to spend our first 
week-end at Northlands. Adrian professed 
to be in the robustest of health and to have 
not a care in the world. The holiday, said 
he, had done him incalculable good. Already 
he had begun to work in the full glow of in- 
spiration. We thought him looking old and 
hag-ridden, but Doria seemed happy. She 
had her own reason for happiness, which she 
confided to Barbara. It would be early in 
the New Year... .Her eyes, I noticed, were 
filled with a new and wonderful love for 
Adrian. On the Sunday afternoon as we 
were sauntering about the garden, Adrian 
touched upon the subject in a man’s shy way 
when speaking to his fellow man. 

“Why,” said I with a laugh, “that’s just 
about the time-you expect the book to be out.’ 

He gave me a queer, slanting look. “Yes.” 
said he, “they'll both be born together. 3 

That night, to my consternation and sor- 
row, he went to bed quite fuddled with whisky. 


| (To be continued in the November issue) 
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A custom made slipper of gray 
the quarter is 
continued over the instep and 
is held closely to the foot by 
means of a band of silk elastic 
concealed beneath a large rhine- 

















Je) SLATER 


g I I 
This fall we will introduce a very attrac- 
slipper buckle. 


The representation of one may 
trimmed on the slipper illustrated. 


tive and absolutely new 


cate filigree designs; 


inlaid. 


Mail Service 


be seen 


The buckle is set with rhinestones, in deli- 
while in the inter- 
spaces pan velvet in the softest tones is 


The color effects possible are innumerable. 





A new model gaiter boot for 
morning wear and semi dress. 
The vamp is patent leather, 


while the uppers may be had 
in either cloth or ooze. The 
toe is pointed, and the last 


slender, giving that desired ta- 
pering effect to the foot. 


Broadway at Twenty-fifth Street, New York 
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Ready 15th September 
Our 
New Fall Catalog 


The Handsomest Book of 
its kind published on_ this 
Continent. Correctly _ illus- 
trating Fashion’s latest de- 
crees. 


IN 
Women’s Fine Wearing Apparel 


Depicting most beautifully 
the new Fall garments. Many 
of them photographed on liv- 
ing models. A most unique 
and out of the ordinary dis- 
play. Send for it—it is 
Free. A Postal Card will 


bring it to you at once. 


Address Department B. 





Detroit, Mich. 
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and Veil Pins 
Amethyst, Crystal or 














THE JULIET GIFT SET 
EXQUISITE accompaniment of 
chic Fall chapeaux. Welcome 
gift for birthdays, weddings and the 
like or as a card prize. Faceted 
stones. Favorite colors. {The little 
dumb-bell trade mark is identified 
with fine craftsmanship. 
Order of your jeweler 
DAY,CLARK &CO., Newark, N. J. 
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THE JULEET. CT SEF 


Uniform 14-Karat Gold Hat Pins 
in Select Case 


Topaz Rondelles, 


Pearls 


Ideal for Gift and Prize Occasions 








FOR SALE 
BY THE 
LEADING 
JEWELERS 
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NURSERY NEEDFULS 
McHUGH WILLOW 


The Avoca Baby Basket (above), for carry- 
ushion, 


ing his Babyship. For use with c 
pillow and soft robe ; hinged cover to permit 
cuddling up the little feet. Light, durable, 
washable and sanitary. 


{ Natural aa Etanedion, . _ » 
| White Enameled, . . 


The Marken Rocking Cradle (below), of 
the quaint old-fashioned Holland type which 
induces rest and slumber for little tots. 
Helpful, practical, washable. 
Natural McHughwillow, $12.50 
White Enameled, . . . 16.50 











| Designed and made in our own shops. To 
°!| behad only at the McHughwillow show- 
f rooms, 9 West 42d Street, opposite library, 
°| New York. 


Only address since 1884 
No agents, no branches 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & SON 
THE POPULAR SHOP 
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And now 


artists 


see why it is that Rawak means “ 
women, 





When the war has closed the Paris houses 
unquestionably the world’s fashion center 
are prepared to equal and even to outdo the work of Parisian 


Ask any good dealer to show you the Rawak hats 
Paris” 


WHOLESALE 


PARIS FASHIONS IN SPITE OF THE WAR 


when New York is 
Rawak designers 


and you will 
to so many discriminating 


«48 West sath Street 
NEW YORK 
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HE 
of Willow has won a place for them 
in many artistically planned homes. 
They are woven in smart sweeping curves 


charm of Minnet furnishings 


which render them harmonious to any 
theme of interior decoration. The Briar- 
cliff Lounge at the left is $29.00, natural, 
with Cretonne Cushion. Stained $3.50 
extra. Gedney Chair (at right), $10.50, 
natural, with Cretonne Cushion. Stain- 
Harper's October, 


Bazar, 1914 


ing $1.50. 
natural. 
ures 22" by 


MINNET & 


362 Lexington Ave., 





Ferncliffe Table (center), 
$12.50 stained. 


 * 
ww. 


Send for the new Minnet catalog and an 
interesting little booklet ** Willow Wisdom” 


Between goth & 41st Sts. 


c @: 
N. Y. City 


$11.00 
The top meas- 
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Courtesy of Ovington Bros. 


COPIES OF THE ANTIQUE 
Reproductions of the silver our grandmothers used are shown in a quaint tea 
caddy of Sheffield Plate and a dish for sliced lemon priced $2.50 each. The candle- 
stick and glass lined cigarette box, replicas of the old Dutch silver, are each $5.00. 
A perfect example of colonial cut is the slender Sheffield vase which sells for $2.50. 


The Love Affair of Victor Hugo 


(Continued from page 21) 


ment of a visit in August 1855, the exiles of 
Jersey dared address an insolent letter to 
her which was published by their quaintly- 
named journal, “L’Homme.” True to his 
native chivalry, Victor Hugo declined to 
sign this manifesto; but he was indignant 
when the authorities of Jersey marked their 
disapproval by expelling its three authors. He 
} eetaetet vigorously against their punishment, 
and was in his turn driven from the island on 
the 31st August. 

He went to Guernsey, a neighbouring 
island, bleaker and less temperate in climate. 
He settled at first at No. 20, Rue Hauteville, 
St. Pierre Port. On the 16th May, 1856, he 
bought a roomy, substantial house built on 
the shore at some former period by an Eng- 
lish pirate. It only required restoration to 
make it a suitable residence. It was called 
Hauteville House. 

Here again Juliette lived successively at the 
inn and at a boarding-house kept by a French- 
woman, Mademoiselle Leboutellier. But 
when she found that Victor Hugo could no 
longer content himself with a temporary 
house, and intended to send for the furniture 
and art-collection he had stored at her house 
in Paris, she begged him to include her in his 
plans and let her have her own things also. 

Victor Hugo gave a generous assent to her 
request. He took a little house for her, called 
La Pallue, close to, and overlooking: Haute- 
ville House. The faithful Suzanne was des- 
patched to France to pack and send to Guern- 
sey all the Hugo family’s and Juliette’s pos- 
sessions. She returned on the oth August. 
The furniture and art-collection arrived on 
the 20th of the same month 

A busy time followed for the lovers. They 
threw themselves feverishly into the excite- 
ments of removal, decoration, and treasure- 
hunting. Victor Hugo dropped, spiritualism 
and photography, which had been his recrea- 
tions in Jersey, to become architect, cabinet- 
maker and joiner. He undertook the super- 
vision of Juliette’s arrangements as well as 
his own. 

In this wise the fitting up of the two houses 
lasted over a considerable period. We learn 
from Juliette that the poet was still busy with 
his dining-room on the 2nd of April, 1857, and 
on the 28th May, 1858, he wrote to Georges 
Sand: ‘My house is still only a shell. The 
worthy Guernseyites have taken possession 
of it and, assuming that I am a rich man, are 

making the most of the French gentleman, 
and spinning out the work.’ 

Juliette, whose dwelling was more modest, 
had the enjoyment of it sooner. She settled 
at La Pallue early in November, 1856, and 
had the happiness henceforth of seeing her 
friend many times a day. 

In spite of that fact her letters continued. 


2.30 p.m., Tuesday, July 2nd., 1857. 

Yes, since you wish to hear it, I love 
you, my little man; but I could demon- 
strate it much more intelligently by 
working something for you on canvas, 
than by daubing this poor little sheet of 
paper with hieroglyphics. If perchance 
death should surprise us before you 
have destroyed these crude ebullitions 
of my heart, inquistive folk will experi- 
ence keen disappointment; they will 
find it difficult to distinguish the traces 
of an overmastering passion in such a 
petty mind as mine. I hope you will be 
provident enough and generous enough 
to spare me this humiliation beyond 
the grave by burning gradually all those 
poor letters that are so ineffective the 
moment they have crossed the thresh- 
old of my soul. Meanwhile I continue 


to obey you with entire submission, 
and my love for you is greater than 
your genius—that is to say, I love you, 
love you, love you, without being able 
to find anything to compare with the 
magnitude of my infatuation. 
Juliette. 


After an illness of Victor Hugo. 


Wednesday morning, August 4th, 1858. 
Guernsey. 

At last, at last, at last, beloved, 
noe reached the blessed moment =. 

I shall see you again. I am so happy 
that words and breath fail me. Oh, my 
adored one, how have I managed to 
live so far away and separated from 
you for so long! Three weeks ago I 
should have thought such a sacrifice 
beyond my strength, yet to-day I am 
almost afraid I am seeing you too soon, 
for my solicitude takes fright at the idea 
of any imprudence that might aug- 
ment or prolong the sufferings you have 
only just overcome. The worthy doc- 
tor assures me there is no risk for you 
in the short walk from your house to 
mine, but I have been so wretched dur- 
ing your illness and I love you so much, 
that my heart knows not to whom to 
hearken. My beloved, my joy, my 
life, my happiness, be prudent! I adore 
you, I await you, my love. 

Juliette. 


When in 1864 Victor Hugo made plans for 


her to move to a new house she lamented 
the change. 


Wednesday, June 15th, 1864. 
Guernsey. 

Dearly beloved, I cannot forsake this 
little house where we have loved each 
other for eight years, without imprint- 
ing a kiss of gratitude upon its thresh- 
old. I have just gazed my supreme 
farewell at your beautiful house, which 
has so long been to me the polar star of 
my -heart’s wanderings. Alas, I am 
lengthening out the moments as much 
as possible; I cannot bring myself to 
leave this dear little house, which I had 
made the shrine of my cult for you. I 
should like to carry away the walls 
against which you have leaned, the 
floors you have trodden, and even the 
dust your feet have spurned. I fear 
lest my sadness be observed by those 
who cannot understand it, and the 
efforts I make to seem unconcerned 
redouble the constriction of my heart, 
and drench my eyes with tears. Oh, 
my adored beloved, how you will have 
to love me and give me all the time at 
your disposal, to console me for the 
immense grief I am experiencing to- 
day in quitting your neighbourhood, 
that is to say, in losing sight of it! How 
you will have to double and treble and 
quadruple your love, to replace the dear 
memories I leave behind me! May 
God protect me and may the dear souls 
of our angels follow us to the new home, 
and bless us till our last hour! 

I adore you. : 


1.30 p.m., 


In 1863, we find her assuming Madame 


Victor Hugo’s duties during the short absence 
of the latter, and at the end of 1864, during a 
further one which lasted until! February, 
she divided her time equally between Haute- 
ville House and Hauteville Féerie where she 
was now living. 


1867, 


(Continued on page 74) 
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QUALITY FIRST 
For the convenience of those who want 
omething different—Furs with a charm- 
ing distinctive individuality to harmonize 
with your eyes, hair. complexion and 
gowns, we have prepared the most com- 
plete Fur Style Book ever published— 


Albrecht’s ‘‘Fur 
Facts & Fashions’’ 





This book contains illustrations in the 
natural colors of appropriate and stylish 
Fur garments, neckwear and muffs—also 
a wealth of valuable information regarding 


all kinds of Furs. 
Prices Reasonable 


We are designers and furriers —have 
been so for 59 years. Owing to the 
great volume of our business, we can 
)ffer you genuine Furs, made from the 
best grade pelts at prices no higher 
than you pay for the ordinary kind. 

The Albrecht quality label on Furs 
is your absolute protection. Furs 
shipped subject to your inspection— 
at our risk. 

Write today for Albrecht’s Fur 
Facts and Fashions Book No. 16. 
Address us care of Sta. G. 


} E-Albrecht & Son 
y Founded 1855 
i] AlbrechtGorner.” St Paul Minn: 
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The Redfern Corset Lady 


She is pretty. 


But more certainly, perhaps, is this personality 
seen in her graceful poise and lithe figure 
lines. These bespeak the foundation—the 
perfectly fitted Redfern Corset that so subtly 





sets off the gown she wears. 


You will find Redfern Corsets always at the 


leading stores in any city or at 





New York 


The Redfern Corset Shops. 


510 Fifth Avenue, New York 
19 East Madison St., Chicago 
114 Grant Ave., San Francisco 


From Three to Fifteen Dollars 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Chicago 


The quiet elegance of her gown, 
accentuated by a lively dash of color in her 
fitted girdle, reflects charmingly her personality. 
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for $1.50. The Japanese cocktail 
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Love Affair of Victor Hugo 


Continued from page 72) 


But there is a difference in her methods of 
ruling the two establishments. At Haute- 
ville House she governs without obtruding 
herself, wisely, discreetly, somewhat mysteri- 
ously. She directs the servants, reproves 
them if necessary, superintends the accounts, 
and keeps down expenses. ut she carries 
out her task from her place in the background. 
Officially the poet lives alone with his sons 
and his sister-in-law, Madame Julie Chenay; 
when he entertains friends from Paris, Juli- 
ette’s name is not mentioned. 

At Hauteville Féerie, on the contrary, our 
heroine is at home. It behooves her to com- 
port herself as the mistress of the house, and 
expend her gifts of mind as well as her talents 
as a manager. As she says, ‘“‘she must be 
both lady and housekeeper.” 

Juliette no longer felt that jealousy of the 
mistress against the legitimate wife that she 
had experienced at the beginning of her 
love-story. But actual friendship between 
Madame Victor Hugo and Juliette was hin- 
dered for a long time by the fear of English 
criticism and of those Guernseyites of whom 
Victor Hugo wrote that they made even the 
scenery of the island look prim. There- 
fore, during the first ten years at Guernsey 
she only set foot in her friend’s house once, in 
1858, to inspect the treasures the master had 
collected in it; Madame Victor Hugo was 
absent that day. 

At the end of 1864, the wife of the poet be- 
came more urgent in her invitations. She 
was about to depart to the Continent to 
undergo treatment for her eyes; her absence 
might be, and indeed was, indefinitely pro- 
longed. However careless she might be in 
housekeeping matters, she was probab!v loath 
to commit her husband to the tender mercies 
of her sister, Madame Julie Chenay, who 
boasted of possessing neither aptitude for 
business nor a head for figures. She saw the 
use that might be made of the poet’s friend, 
and opened negotiations by inviting her to 
dinner. But Juliette declined. This policy 
of self-effacement was continued by her even 
during the long absence of Madame Victor 
Hugo in 1865 and 1866. When“Victor Hugo 
pressed her to dine with him, in secret if 
necessary, she wrote: ‘Permit me to refuse 
the honour you offer me, for the sake of the 
thirty years of discretion and Tespect I have 
observed towards your house.” 

In the end, however, Madame Victor Hugo 
gained the day and overcame this dignified 
reticence. On her return to Guernsey on the 
15th January, 1867, she declared her inten- 
tion of paying Juliette a visit. The diplomatic 
abilities of the poet were taxed to the utter- 
most in the regulation of the details of this 
important event. The visit took place on the 
22nd January. It was impossible to avoid 
returning it. Juliette did so on the 24th, and 
thenceforth no longer hesitated to cross the 
threshold of Hauteville House. She went 
there almost every day to revise the manu- 
script and the copies of Les Miserables with 
the help of Madame Chenay; in 1868 she 
spent the whole month of May under its roof 
while her faithful Suzanne was in France. 

In 1868, while in Brussels, Hugo lost his 
eldest grandchild and his wife. He mourned 
the latter with the sorrow of a man from whom 
the memory of his early love has not faded. 
As for Juliette, her regret was thoroughly sin- 
cere. She did not venture to attend the fun- 
eral, in deference to outside gossip, but when 
a few days later she went to the house and 
saw the empty armchair Madame Victor 
Hugo’s indulgent personality had been wont 
to occupy, she could not restrain her tears. 

Victor Hugo and his friend returned to 
Guernsey on the 6th October, 1868. They 
continued to inhabit separate houses and dine 
together in ope or the other. They also re- 
sumed their sea-side walks and their long 
talks in which the chief place was occupied 


by the second son of Charles Hugo, an infant, 
who had been left behind at Brussels. 

The infirmities of increasing age occasion- 
ally prevented our heroine from following her 
indefatigable companion. She would then 
remain at her chimney corner, reading the 
Lives of the Saints or some devotional book. 

In August, 1869, Victor Hugo took Juliette 
with him first to Brussels where Charles Hugo 
and Paul Meurice joined them and then to the 
Rhine which held so many sweet memories 
for both. On their return to Guernsey on the 
6th November, he proceeded to plan a jour- 
ney to Italy for the following winter. He also 
made arrangements for the revival of Lucréce 
Borgia, at the Porte St. Martin. The journey 
to Italy was never carried out, but on the 2nd 
February, 1870, on the anniversary of its first 
performance, Lucréce had a brilliant success. 

The old poet was enchanted. 

Foreseeing the fall of the Empire and guess- 
ing that the French were sick of a régime 
which during the last eighteen years had con- 
fused government with spying, and politics 
with police, he redoubled the activity of his 
propaganda, and indited letter after letter, 
manifesto after manifesto. The more Juliette 
confessed to the lassitude of age, the more he 
seemed to defy his years. 

Age, however, brought no diminution of 
affection. A present or a letter from Victor 
was sufficient to throw Juliette into transports 
of joy. 


7.45 a.m., Saturday, May 2ist, 1870. 
Guernsey. 

My heart, my eyes, my soul, are be- 
wildered, my beloved, so overwhelmed 
are they with tenderness, admiration 
and happiness! What an adorable let- 
ter, and what a marvellous surprise! 
How good you are to me! How gener- 
ous and charming! Words fail me, and 
the best Icansayis: Iloveyou! I love 
you! I threw my arms round old Mari- 
ette’s neck, and almost embraced Mar- 
quand himself in the delirium of my 
delight. What a splendid frame for 
that lovely little mirror! It contains 
everything: flowers, birds, a shelf, lit- 
tle George’s sweet face above, and your 
beautiful verses for wings. How can I 
thank you adequately or describe my 
gratitude? Fortunate am I to have 
eternity before me, in which to bless 
you. I kissed my dear little letter be- 
fore everybody, but I would not read it 
until just now when I was able to bolt 
my door. I always read you thus, my 
adored one. My soul demands privacy 
for the better understanding of your 
sublime words, and I never finish the 
reading of them without feeling trans- 
ported with love and almost prepared 
for the next world. I love you!!! 

Mariette told me you had spent a 
very good night. Is it really true? I 
slept capitally, too, and am feeling more 
than well. I have been looking about 
for a place for my new treasure, but 
have not yet decided on one. I shall 
leave it to you to choose its proper 
place in my museum of souvenirs. 
Meanwhile, I have covered it away 
from, the dust and put it in the shady 
drawing-room. As soon as I have read 
your adorable little letter again, I shall 
go back and have another look at £3 


8 a.m., Monday, February 26th, 1872. 
Paris. 
This is your birthday, belov ed—the 
anniversary of anniversaries, acclaimed 
in Heaven by the great men of genius 
who preceded you upon earth, and 
blessed by me ever since the day I first 
(Continued on page 76) 
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gave myself to you. We used to cele- 
brate it with all the sweetest instru- 
ments of love; kisses, words of endear- 
ment, letters, all were pressed into ser- 
vice to make this date, the 26th of 
February, a perfume, an ecstasy, a ray 
of sunshine. Today these winged 
caresses have flown to other realms, 
but there remains to us the solemn de- 
votion that better becomes the sacred 
marriage of two souls for all eternity. 
In the name of that devotion I send you 
my tenderest greetings and beg you to 
let me know how you spent the night. 
I hope your little breach of regulations 
yesterday did not prevent you from 
sleeping. As for me, I slept little, but 
I am quite well this morning, thanks 
to the influence of this radiant date. 
I ask little Georges and little Jeanne to 
kiss you for me as many times as you 
have lived minutes in this world. My 
dearly beloved, I bless you. Ps 


After the loss of his son, Francois Victor, 
Hugo more than ever turned to his little 
grandchildren for consolation, and at the end 
of 1873 he decided to join households with 
them and their mother. For a rental of six 
thousand francs a year he took two apart- 
ments in Paris, one above the other, at 21, 
Rue de Clichy. On the 28th April, 1874, 
Juliette took possession of the third floor with 
her maid, while Madame Charles Hugo, her 
children, and the poet settled in the fourth. 

The receptions and dinners began again 
almost at once. At first they were weekly, 
then bi-weekly and finally daily. 

She was now at the head of Victor Hugo’s 
court, but it must not be supposed that it was 
by her own desire. On the contrary she prac- 
tised the most severe self-effacement. Clad 
in black, wearing as her only jewel a cameo 
set in gold, representing Madame Victor Hugo, 
and bequeathed to her in the latter’s will, she 
usually sat at the chimney corner in a large 
arm-chair. Fatigued by her laborious prep- 
arations, it frequently happened that she fell 
asleep in the drawing-room, as Madame Victor 
had been wont to do. This lapse of manners 
so covered her with confusion that she made a 
vow either to bring her health up to the level 
of her devotion or else to disappear from view. 
She did in fact redouble her activities to an 
extent astonishing in a septuagenarian. 


7 a.m., Thursday, April 11th, 1874. 
Paris. 
Permit me, my great beloved, to 
offer you my three score years and ten, 
freshly completed this morning. Give 
the poor old things a friendly reception, 
for they are as blazing with love for 
you now, as if they had only been born 
yesterday. I commission little Jeanne 
to give you seventy million kisses for 
me to-day, not one less, but a few more 
if she likes. I hope little Georges’ nose 
has not bled since yesterday, and that 
he slept well like the rest of you. I 
slept like a top and am splendid this 
morning. I feel a degree of youthful- 
ness that must proceed from seventy 
springs I have absorbed so freely. The 
j sky itself contributes its birthday greet- 
} ing by pouring its measure of sunshine 
upon us. Therefore, long live love, for 
| ws in the first place (for a little selfish- 
ness will not harm happiness), and in 
the second, long live love for all whom 
we love. May you be blest, my be- 
loved, in all those you care for. I adore 
you. 


In 1878 he moved to the little house in the 
Avenue d’Eylau, where he ended his days. 
Juliette took the first floor and he occupied 
the second. But presently she arranged to 
|spend the nights in a spare room next to his 
so that she might be at hand to attend upon 
} him if necessary. 

From that moment it may be said that her 
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Courtesy of The Kathodian Bronze Sindio 


THE GLADIATORS 


perfect man. body is 
or a bridge prize or as an addition to the ote 
or library table, these Art Bronze book ends are unusually attractive at $5.00 a pair. 


Every muscle of his 


The Love Affair of Victor Hugo 


(Continued from page 74) 


servitude. She was suffering from an internal 
cancer and knew that she was condemned to 
die of slow starvation! Nevertheless, she 
played her part of sick nurse with a devotion 
and a minute attention to detail to which all 
witnesses tender their homage. She it was 
who entered the poet’s chamber each morn- 
ing and woke him with a kiss; she who put a 
match to the fire ready laid on the hearth, and 
prepared the eggs for his breakfast; she who 
waited on the old man while he ate, opened 
his letters, made extracts from them when 
necessary, and answered the most important. 
It was she again who undertook to keep her 
beloved friend company until mid-day, and 
to amuse him, and acquaint him with the cur- 
rent political and literary news. 

he task was heavy enough to weary a 
much younger brain. Juliette found it almost 
beyond her strength. But in spite of every- 
thing the letters still continued. 


Noon, Sunday, July roth, 1881. 
Paris. 

My dear beloved, I must first of all 
confess the fault (if it be one) I com- 
mitted yesterday wnder the influence 
of the universal enthusiasm occasioned 
by the glorious ovation offered to you, 
so that you may forgive it even if you 
see fit to punish me. This is my crime: 
Whilst you, still in the full flood of 
your emotion, were thanking the en- 
thusiastic crowd, the councillors of our 
district approached to congratulate 
you and at the same time to beg for 
money for their schools. Madame 
Lockroy sent them forty francs by 
Georges, and as they stood behind you 
intent upon presenting their money- 
boxes themselves, yet failing to attract 
your attention, they addressed them- 
selves to me, and in my excited sur- 
prise, I gave them the hundred-franc 
note I was saving up for my birthday, 
to add to the two hundred francs you 
give me on yours. I gave them the 
hundred francs in your name, at the 
same time reminding them they had 
already received five hundred from you 
the day before through their mayor. 
He, happening to be present, confirmed 
my statement. This is my transgres- 
sion; if you deem it deserving of sever- 
ity you need not refund the money. If 
you take into account the delirium and 
excitement of the occasion you will 
smile and give me back my poor little 
mite of which I have great need. In 
any case you must not scold me too 
much, for I am very sensitive. 


In September, 1882, she made a short jour- 
ney with Victor Hugo to Veules, to stay with 
Paul Meurice, and to Villequier, to stay with 
Auguste Vacquerie. She took to her bed im- 
mediately on her return. By a great effort of 
will, she got up once more to attend the re- 
vival of Le Rot s’Amuse on the 25th Novem- 
ber; then she finally returned to her chamber 
and never left it again. 

On the first day of January, 1883, she wrote 
her last letter to Victor Hugo. 


Dear adored one, I do not know 
where I may be this time next year, but 
I am proud and happy to sign my life- 
certificate for 1883 with this one word: 
I love you. 

Juliette. 


Juliette Drouet was buried on the 12th 
May, 1883, in the cemetery of St. Mandé, 
near her daughter Claire, under a marble 
stone she had selected herself in 1881. Her 
funeral was attended by a large body of jour- 
nalists. The speech was delivered by Auguste 
Vacquerie. According to a letter she wrote 
to Victor Hugo on the 1st November, 1881, 
she wished for an epitaph taken from one of 
the “‘sublime poems” he had addressed to 
her. Her desire was not gratified; the tomb 
does not even bear her name. 
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Before a New 


Goodwin Model 
Appears 


it has been made to please women who 
have all the best corsets of the world 
from which to choose. 

It is difficult to describe that fine ad- 
justment of the fashion to that which is 
physiologically correct, but in the new 
Autumn models, as always in Goodwin 
Corsets, these points are balanced 
toa nicety. The very latest de- 
mand of dress, the. true body line 
corset, moulding and supporting, 
with just the length, height and 
outline the designer of gowns desires, is 
combined with due regard to external 
anatomy, and the laws of hygiene. 

The Goodwin Corset stands supreme as 
the forerunner of a new era of bodily 
freedom for women. Those who have 
not read, ‘‘Corsets, An Analysis,’’ by 
Emma E. Goodwin, the designer of the 
Goodwin Corset, are invited to send for 
this interesting treatise and learn the 
facts of scientific corset making, which 
are given in no other compilation on 
this subject. Photographic reproduc- 
tions of the new models, also a copy of 
catalog V, may be had upon request. 





373 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Chicago, 57 E. Madison St. Boston, 687 Boylston St. 
San Francisco, 330 Sutter St. Philadelphia, 1120 Walnut St. 
Los Angeles, 220 West Fifth St. Kansas City Waldheim Bldg. 


Ss. H. CAMP & COMPANY, Wholesalers, Jackson, Mich. 

















Gowns 


Tailored Frocks 


Hats 


Furs 


Youthful— 


Different 


Showing models certain 
to establish the smart 


vogue for the season 


Fifth Avenue 


Fifty-second Street 
New York 
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If you have not tried My 
Own Toilet Preparations, do 
so, by all means. They are 
manufactured under MY per- 
sonal supervision, from MY 
private formulas and I guar- 
antee their purity. 





Reducing Brassiere 
Adaptable With or Without Corset 


For waltzing to a dreamy strain, 
For marching in the ranks, 
For riding through a shady lane, 
For playing girlish pranks, 
For strolling on the promenade, 4 
For boating on the bay, 
For resting or for working hard, 
Wear O-V-I-D-A 
For bathing in the briny surf, 
For basking in the sand, 
For golfing on the grassy ‘turf, 
For roaming meadow land, 
For garbing in the fashion’s art, 
For dressing negligee, 
For feeling comfy, looking smart, 
Wear O-V-I-D-A. 
Reduces at Once 2 to 4 Inches. }! 
Made in Six Models 
With or Without Shoulder Straps. 
Made of Elastricot , a scientifically contoured 
fabric that exercises a tendency to permanent- 
ly contract the tissues and reproduce the perfect 
feminine model. Adaptable to every figure. We 
guarantee the OVIDA tobe the most perfect 
Figure-Shaping and Health-Protecting Gar- 
ment ever invented. Regular sizes, 32 to 52. 


Look for the Label 


Protected by U. 8. Patent No. 44411 | 
SOLD AT LEADING STORES 
AND CORSETIERES. 


Send for Handsome Free Book of 
Fall Styles 


Gvida Company 


15-17 W. 38th St., Dept.4, New York 


My Own Skin Nutrient 


will feed the tissues and make 
the skin firm. 


My Own Smooth Out 


Astringent and healing. Will 
smooth out the little wrinkles 
that annoy you. Men should 
use it after shaving. 


My Own Skin Rejuvenator 


Will clear up blackheads, pim- 
ples, liver spots; bleach the skin, 
circulate the blood and revive 
the faded tissue. 


My Own Cleansing Cream 


Cleanses the skin thoroughly. 








$1.00 
SPY 5 hicdio cin. tcts vipa eet $1.50 


RN BN i 5G ic dwn ch Oo We an when $1.50 


$1.50 


“Russells Own. 
Goilet: Preparations 





My Own Purity Face Powder $1.00 


Vanity Powder, with Puff and 
Mirror.......+. .50 


Indispensable toa well groomed 
yoman. 


American Beauty Talcum Pow- se 


Exquisitely refreshing. 


My Own Lip Rouge .50 


Will beautify Vmod protect your 
lips from chapping 


Lillian Russell’s American 
auty Box 5.00 
Containing six preparations. 


vi om at the best stores every- 


If your store does not keep them, 
send direct to me. 


LILLIAN RUSSELL Laboratory, 2160 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Maternity 
Apparel 


You may retain a trim figure and 
possess fashionable garments dur- 
ing the interval before maternity 
without any extravagant outlay. 

My styles are designed | to form 
a well balanced figure and expand 
as required, giving not the least 
suggestion of their motive. 


Dresses, Suits, Skirts, Coats, 
Corsets and Underwear 
manufactured in our own work- 
rooms and sold to you direct at 
an extremely low price without 

intervening profits. 

No. 5024 (as illustrated) 
Maternity Dress with gathered 
basque and plaited tunic, made 
of French serge in navy or black 
combined with charmeuse. 


Value $35.00. Special Price 24.50 





Send for 

our ue 
Season 

Book, ryant 
Expecta- 

tions and 25 West 
Styles, 38th St. 
Edition 

“AM” New York 
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SPIRABONE 


Built to 
Serve a 


| fe Purpose 


The bulwarked, 
and upholstered figure is 
passé,—and the old “arm- 
ored” corset went with it! 


barricaded 


[he modes of today do not re- 
quire a woman to look like a 
sculptured statue, or a graven 
image. 





La Resista “Spirabone” Corsets 
produce lithe, slender, lissome 
willowy lines because they. are 
designed to accommodate the 
vogue,—not merely adapted to 


Booklet on Request v ; 
follow it. 


New Paris creations in La Resista 
now shown in all good stores. By reason of the yielding, flexible 
\lso, at our exclusive salon in New wire boning, ‘“Spirabone” gives 


easily and renders support with- 
out restraint or stiffness. 


York City where expert corsetieres 
will fit you perfectly. 





\ model 


$2.50 to $25.00 


LA RESISTA CORSET CO. 
11-B West 34th Street; New York City 


for every figure. 
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AModish Walking Shoe 


The 
Cammeyer Branch [ff 


Shoe Store De Luxe 


Fifth Avenue 5861 
Between 55% 246 Sis. 








DARE Teet 














i Also at 6*Ave 2 20% St 
% \ | 
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A blue ostrich 
plume is poised 
at the back of a 
biack velvet hat 
banded in silver 
ribbon with a 
bow in the front. 








Sold through Harper's Bazar Shopping Service 


wearer of 
this black 
velvet hat 
tipped 
with pink 
ostrich. 











Pink ostrich 
plumes are 
massed at the 
back of a black 


velvet hat 
rimmed with 
sable. 












RAWAK FEATURES OSTRICH IN HIS HATS 


Miss 


Moreland 


(Continued from page 41) 


That night the huge round table was re- 
splendent with silver. Candlesticks gleamed 
through the roses and delicate ferns, and 
Mary had arranged it all. She was radiant. 
Intuitively she felt that her life was broaden- 
ing, that she had left the past far behind. 

She was putting on the finishing touches 
for the great event before the mirror in her 
room. Her shell-pink shoulders rose gleaming 
from the shimmering, rose-coloured gown. 
Her hair, dressed modishly by Mrs. Briggs’ 
personal maid, her exquisite skin, her buoyant 
carriage, and svelte figure, brought joy to 
Mrs. Briggs’ heart, as she came in for a last 
word. 

“Can I help you, Mary?” she asked, drop- 
ping the formal * ‘Miss Moreland” for the 
first time. ‘You are beautiful, to-night, my 
dear. I am proud of you. 

“And I am proud of myself, Mrs. Briggs,” 
laughed Mary. “I never knew before that 
I had a figure!” 

The two women went down stairs side by 
side. For twenty minutes they stood greeting 
the guests. Mary’s heart beat triumphantly. 
She felt her power, her feminine charm, for 
the first time. And her thoughts flew to 
Maughm. Oddly enough, as she stood in 
that sumptuous room, she could think of 
nothing but the Adirondack camp. She 
seemed to feel Maughm’s arms about her, 
and blushed. 

Dinner was announced. The guests moved 
forward, but Maughm had not arrived. Mrs. 
Briggs was anxious. She looked at Mary. 
“Mr. Briggs and I had a surprise for you, but 
we cannot wait. The man who was to take 
you in has been detained. Just slip in with 
the couple next you.” 

As Mary stood by her chair, she glanced 
toward the hall. What was this surprise 
Mrs. Briggs had spoken of? Who was the 
man? Mary knew few people in Denver. 
Was it someone she had met in New York? 
Could it be— 

Thomas Maughm, bigger, stronger, more 

masterful than Mary had ever seen him, stood 
in the doorway. It was a shock, and Mary’s 
sophistication was too recently acquired for 
her to cope with the situation adequately. 
Her agitation, patent to Mrs. Briggs and 
Maughm, was interpreted by both to mean 
but one thing, that Mary loved him. 

Maughm took the unoccupied chair next 
{to her. He talked at some length of his 
journey. He knew she needed time to re- 
cover her composure, for the slender fingers 
trembled as she took up a spoon for the first 
course. The excited girl at Maughm’s side 
realized fully his power over her, understood 
without his saying so that he had come out 
here purposely to see her. She did not dare 
look at him. Her safety lay in conventional 
conversation. As the dinner progressed, she 
regained some control over herself, and the 
consciousness that Maughm now saw her in 
luxurious surroundings, on an equal, footing 
with the other guests, helped her materially. 
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Her spirits rose on the wings of the occasion, 
and as she left the table and walked toward 
the drawing room ahead of Maughm, she car- 
ried herself with assurance. 

But Maughm was equally confident. “I 
must see you, Mary. Is there no place we 
can talk without being disturbed?” 

“The library, we can be quiet there,” she 
said in a low tone, and led the way. As 
Maughm stood aside for Mary to enter the 
softly lighted room, his heart leaped within 
him. Ah, but she was beautiful! ‘ Physic- 
ally perfect,” he whispered under his breath. 
And as such, she made her greatest appeal to 
him. A step forward, and he clasped her to 
him. He felt her fluttering struggles to 
escape, but he was master now and there was 
no loosening of the arms that held her. Kisses 
that were meant to burn her lips were pressed 
on her golden hair, for Mary’s instinct was 
to hide her face against his shoulder. Sure of 
success, Maughm at last held her from him. 
The glow in his eyes deepened. 

“You are mine, Mary, mine, to hold and to 
love. Say that youloveme. I want you so.” 

He let his arms fall. Mary drew a long, 
sighing breath. She was powerless to answer 
for the moment. Maughm watched her 
closely, realizing the depth of her feeling 
She was more self-possessed, more buoyant, 
and far more desirable than the girl: who had 
been his secretary. And yet, how human 
she was! How vibrant with life and with 
such wonderful possibilities of loving. How 
she would respond to the man who won her. 
He must be that man. No one else should 
have this woman, he swore to God. 

She moved slowly toward Maughm, who 
made no effort to meet her. He could not 
afford to frighten her again. 

“TI cannot talk to you to-night. I must 
have time to think. I know more about love 
than I used to. No,” as he stretched out his 
arms toward her. ‘No, not now. We must 
go back to the others. Mrs. Briggs will 
wonder 


? 





As Mary was undressing, her mind still in 
a turmoil from the events of the evening, 
Mrs. Briggs tapped on the door and entered 
with a telegram in her hand. 

‘Some tiresome business, I suppose, Mary. 
Let it wait. I want to hear all about what 
happened to-night. I may as well tell you, 
dear, that John and I both suspect a romance 
and hope you will be happy.” 

“But I don’t know that I want to be happy 
with Mr. Maughm,” Mary responded, laugh- 
ing nervously. Then with a sudden resolve 
she rose and stood before Mrs. Briggs, her 
hands clenched at her side. “Oh, Mrs. 
Briggs, does love make one feel ashamed? Is 
it love that makes me afraid to have him kiss 
me? Tell me, there is no one else that I can 
ask. Tell me, can I love a man that I once 
shrank from, a man who seemed to me like 
some fierce animal intent on his prey?” and 

(Continued on page 80) 


















































The Auction 
Block 


By Rex Beach 
The story is written with all 


of style and has more humor in 
it than any other of Beach’s 
books. 
Illustrations by C. D. Gibson. 
$1.35 net 


How It 
Happened 


By Kate Langley Bosher 


Here in this new novel Mrs. 
Bosher gives in full measure the 
ever-welcome Christmas story 
with its Dickensian spirit of love, 
softening of hearts, and good 
cheer. Carmencita is of the race 
of Mary Carys, who laugh even 
though they would often rather 
cry. 

Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


The Letter of 
the Contract 


By Basil King 


Face to face with one of the 
greatest problems of the day 
stand the hero and heroine of this 
new novel by the author of ‘The 
Inner Shrine.’”’ They learn at 
last the truth — that while the 
law must take count of the 
letter, the human heart is spirit- 
ually elastic. 

Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


The Lost Boy 


By Henry Van Dyke 


The New Testament tells how 
Jesus, the little child, became 
separated from his parents. Dr. 
Van Dyke, with devotional im- 
agination, has traced with rever- 
ent pen His wanderings. 

16mo, Illustrated, Cloth, 50 cents 

net; 16mo, Illustrated, Leather, 

$1.00 net; Octavo, Illustrated in 
Color, $1.00 net 


The Hands 


of Esau 
By Margaret Deland 


Here again, in this story of a 
young man whose real! nature at 
last betrayed itself, are the sym- 
pathy and understanding for 
youth and its problems which 
gives the spring-like atmosphere 
to all the author’s writings. 

Illustrated. $1.00 net. 
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the author’s well-known virility, 
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Moparr (SORSETS 


Front Laced 





For Health’s Sake 
Wear These Corsets 


Here are corsets that are made particularly to 
guard your health. They are designed so as not 
to interfere with diaphragmatic or heart action. The 
result is free breathing. They have no boning at 
the hips. They are planned to relieve all pressure 
on the abdomen. They have soft top clasps—for 
comfort in any position. 





The wide cloth panel backs of these corsets 
prevent any pressure of corset steels on the spinal 
column. The Modart is a corset that not only 
molds the figure into the fashion of today, but one 
that makes for health as well. You may obtain 
them at nearly 1000 stores throughout the United 
States and Canada—simply by asking for Modart 
Corsets. 


Suppose you ask for .a trial fitting of Modart 
Corsets at your dealer’s. An expert corsetiere will 
fit you properly. Do this for your health’s sake. 


Write us for a valuable little book about Modart 
Corsets. We'll send it free. 


Modart Corset Co. 


New York Office Studios and Shops 
553 Fifth Ave. Saginaw, Mich. 
A complete line of MODART designs can be seen at the prin- 
cipal stores throughout the United States, among whom are: 


Boston, Wm. Filene’s Sons Co. Pittsburgh, Joseph Horne Company 
{ John Wanamaker St. Louis, The Famous & Barr 












New York, ? Saks & Company Company 
Chi Carson, Pirie. Scott&Co, San Francisco, Raphael Weill & Co. 
"489, ) Marshall Field & Co. Kansas City, John Taylor D. G. Co. 





Maison 
Simone 


“FIFTH AVENUE STYLES— 
SIXTH AVENUE PRICES” 





No. 104. SMART DANSE 











GOWN — plaited crepe-de-chine 
skirt in white, nile, orange and pink 
combined with black velvet waist. 
Exquisite rhinestone ornaments and 
trimming. All sizes. 


Special, $29.50 

















No. 105. AFTERNOON 
DRESS~—Velvet waist trimmed 
with buttons. Chiffon sleeves lined 
with shadow lace. Chiffon Redin- 
gote tunic edged with velvet, crepe- 
de-chine skirt. In navy, black, 
brown, Russian green. All sizes. 


Special, $22.50 
Visit our establishment 


| We have gowns confiscated by the United 
| States Government for non-payment of duty. 


Newest Models Lowest Prices 


| 789 SIXTH AVENUE 
| NEW YORK 
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ADAM SARAY'SS recent arrival from 

Paris has contributed to the La 

Patricia Corset the newest creations 

and effects designed by the leading French 
corsetiecres. 

The extreme low effect which has been so 
conspicuous is slightly eliminated, giving a 
more perfect support to the bust and allowing 
just a suggestion of a curve at the waist-line. 

La Patricia Corsets are fitted to your in- 
dividual figure by expert corsetieres under 
Madam Sara's personal supervision. 

Fig Leaf Chemise of fine batiste, with or 

without shoulder straps, price, $1.50 

Italian Silk Pantalettos, the popular sub- 

stitute for petticoat, price, $5.00 


MADAM SARA'S 


L., PATRI 


SHOPS 
NEW YORK 
509 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
120 Boylston St. 














Tobler neckwear shown by B. Altman = Co. 
THRILLS IN FRILLS 
The colour note is sounded in the pink, blue and green flowers embroidered on an 


organdie collar. 


Sold through Harper’s Bazar Shopping Service 


A new shape in an embroidered piqué vest. 
is of embroidered net with hemstitched border and black moiré tie. 


FEOER 


The capuchin collar 
There is 


nothing daintier than an organdie coliar and cuffs, the “tied” cuffs being a novelty. 
Embroidered organdie is combined with plaited frills in a dressy neckpiece. 


Miss 


Moreland 


(Continued from page 78) 


Mary’s voice faltered. At last she had given 
up her soul’s secret. How would it be re- 
ceived? 

Mrs. Briggs patted the girl’s shoulder. 
“Come, my dear, tell me more about this. 
Let me be your mother, to-night, Mary. Tell 
me what there was in the past between you and 
Thomas Maughm.” All this time Mrs. 
Briggs was taking down Mary’s beautiful 
hair, and helping her into an enveloping 
negligée. There was sympathy in her sooth- 
ing touch, as she busied herself in making 
Mary physically comfortable. The wise 
woman knew that the first requisite for mental 
repose is a rested body. 

Mary Moreland had never before bared her 
innermost soul to anyone, and it was difficult 
for her to begin, but once started, the tale 
ran on without reservation to the finish. 

“IT was Thomas Maughm’s secretary for 
ten years,” she commenced with downcast 
eyes. “We were nothing to each other, per- 
sonally, at first. I knew that his home life 
was unsatisfactory. He told me often that 
his wife did nothing to please him. One day 
—there had never been a word of love between 
us—he broke down. He begged me:to go 
away with him—to meet him in Boston.” 
Mrs. Briggs pressed Mary’s hand encourag- 
ingly. “That day his wife telephoned for 
me and I went up tosee her. It wasa terrible 
experience. That afternoon I went to Bos- 
ton, as I had promised, and met Mr. Maughm 
in the station. I urged him there to return 
to his wife and came back myself to New 


| York on the next train.” 


“‘He was terribly to blame. He knew what 
he was doing, and you did not, but is this the 
end, Mary?” 

“Tt was worse afterward. Mrs. Maughm 
had detectives watch me. She offered me 
five thousand dollars to go away and threat- 
ened to name me as co-respondent in her 
divorce suit if I did not go. I left my position 
with Mr. Maughm, and went to the Waldorf. 
It was there I met you. When Mr. Briggs 
gave me that letter about the Upjohn mine, 
I went directly up to Mr. Maughm’s camp in 
the Adirondacks to tell him. I did not mean 
to betray Mr. Briggs’ confidence, but I thought 
that the man I loved ought to know. At 
least,”” here Mary paused for a moment, “‘at 
least, I kept telling myself that I went to save 


| him, but in my soul, I knew that I went be- 


| cause I wanted him. 


All the way up in the 
train I pictured myself in his arms.” 


There was silence as the other woman 
waited. ‘‘He was alone when I reached the 
camp, and we——"’ 

“You need not be afraid to tell me, Mary.” 

“I’m not afraid, only I don’t know how to 
tell you. You see, I felt that I loved him and 
for that reason, anything I did was right, but 
something showed me that he did not love 
me just in the same way as I loved him, and 
I—I ran away. From one viewpoint, Mrs. 
Briggs, I did not sin, but if I had not heard 
a telephone message intended for Mr. 
Maughm, who was out on the lake, that his 
wife was about to have a child, I should 
have.” 

She leaned her head on her arms, as sobs 
shook her slender body. Mrs. Briggs, realiz- 
ing the tension had broken, immediately took 
control of the situation. 

“Mary, dear, I shall speak frankly, perhaps 
brutally. You have been living in a false, 
emotional atmosphere. It was not love that 
you felt for Thomas Maughm. He appealed 
to you as man appeals to woman, and you 
mistook that appeal for love. I do not decry 
passion. There can be no true love without it. 
But neither you nor Thomas Maughm “ever 
really loved each other and it would be a 
mistake for you to marry. Nor do you love 
him now.” Mrs. Briggs’ voice deepened, 
and thrilled the astonished girl. ‘“‘How do 
you know, Mary, that he will not treat you 
as he treated his wife? How do you know 
that he will not make some other woman the 
same offer he made you? He goes where 
fancy leads him. One woman means little 
more than another to men like Thomas 
Maughm.~ It is woman they want, not The 
Woman. A man who could forget the mother 
of his child at such a time, no matter what 
the circumstances were, can never be trusted. 
Even as your husband he would not respect 
his marriage vows. No, Mary, your mate is 
somewhere in this world. You must wait for 
him. It is not Thomas Maughm. Of that 
I am now sure.” 

The tenseness of the moment left them both 
breathless. There was nothing either could 
say. In the last analysis, Mary would have 
to decide for herself and Mrs. Briggs knew it. 
She could not, however, leave the girl in her 
present high-strung condition. Picking up 
the telegram from the floor, where it had 
fallen unnoticed, she said, “Here is a 
dispatch for you, dear. Better see what 
is says.” 


(To be continued in the November issue) 


An English 


\UL ARMSTRONG, the playwright, is 
pP very fond of English humour. Last fall 
he met the captain of the Lusitania 
whom he has known for years and said, “ Well, 
any more stowaways this trip?” 
“‘Not this trip but the last, Mr. Armstrong,” 
answered the captain. ‘Why, last trip just 


| as we were about to pass through Sandy Hook, 


80 


you know, I myself discovered a young chap 
hidden away in one of the life boats. He had 
with him a suit case and he was well groomed, 
agentleman. I gave the signal for the boat to 
slow up so I could drop him over to one, of the 
tugs, but he begged so hard to be allowed to 





Humourist 


earn his passage to ‘dear old London’ that 
I hadn’t the heart to leave him behind. I 
sent the poor boy to the engine room and 
allowed him the privilege and pleasure of 
stoking his way across. He was ‘game’ and 
went to work. 

“When we were several days out I was strol- 
ling about the upper deck, you know, and there 
in a chair resting back was that young English 
chap all dressed up. I was overcome. ‘Why,’ 
I gasped, ‘I say, I thought you were down 
stairs working.’ And what do you suppose 
he said to me, Mr. Armstrong? ‘Haven’t 
you heard the news, old chap, I've quit.’” 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


The Great War in Europe 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


will write of the War in Europe for Scribner’s 
Magazine. Whatever the war correspond- 
ents are permitted to see Mr. Davis can be 
counted upon to describe with the skill of long 
experience and in his vivid, picturesque style. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


In addition to Mr. Davis’s brilliant articles there will be from 
time to time other contributions by leading authorities, deal- 
ing with the great questions of the war and the changes that 
may be made in the Map of the World. 

EDITH WHARTON will describe the exciting scenes in 


Paris of which she was an eye-witness. 


THE OCTOBER SCRIBNER 


Sir Henry Norman, M. P. Theodore Roosevelt’s 


contributes a most impressive article: Armageddon own thrilling and vivid account of his perilous 
—The Forging of a Great Peace; on the causes, journey “Down the River of Doubt.” Illustrated 
the responsibility for the war and a prophecy of with photographs by Kermit Roosevelt and 
its outcome. Cherrie. 


A Diary of James Gallatin in Europe 


From the American Peace Through the Downfall of N apolece and the Following Years 
(From the Manuscript in the Possession of His Grandson, nt de Gallatin) Part Il 


Impressions of the Court of Louis XVIII, of the life of the aristocracy in Paris, balls and social func- 
tions, and a most dramatic eye-witness account of the assassination of the Duc de Berri and the scenes 
following. 





Price Collier’s Articles on Norway 


The first of the late Price Collier’s (author of “England and the English from an American Point of 
View,” “Germany and the Germans from an American Point of View,” etc.) articles on Norway. 
—An appreciation and study of the people and the land of the Vikings. His comments on the position 
and influence of women in Norway are of very special interest. 

THE FLEET, by Rear-Admiral Seaton Schroeder, U.S.N. ABROAD WITH JANE, London, by E. S. Martin. 
The operation of a great modern fleet in battle. Illustrated. Illustrated by May Wilson Preston. 

UNA MARY: Memories of the Mind of a Child, by DARIUS AND ALEXANDER, by Abbie Carter Good- 


Una A. Hunt. loe.—A Love Story. 
DESERT SONG—A poem of Santa Fe by John PSEUDONYMOUS, by Gordon Hall Gerould.—The 
Galsworthy. Story of a Story. 

Subscriptions to Scribner’s Magazine may begin with any number. The subscription price is $3.00 a year. Remittances by 

draft, express or postal money order, or in currency if sent by registered mail. No extra charge for Canadian postage. For 

other countries in the postal union single subscriptions $4.00. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New Yor 
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| Wedding. the Wedding Breakfast, [ 
the Entertainment of the Bridal 
Party etc. by recerving our Weddin | 
| Suggestions which will be sen 
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628 Fifth Ave. New York. 4 
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I hall Weather Orders 


the New 


| Gaiter- 
) Boot 


This exclusive new boot is an ex- 
. tremely stylish combination of gaiter 
and street shoe. Above the beauti- 
fully modelled vamp of patent leather, 
with smart plain toe and modish 
" Cuban Louis heel, is the gaiter-high 
| top, made of buckskin, finished in 
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gray or fawn and buttoned with 
gaiter butions. 








Not only has it pronounced origi- 
nality, but also comfort, and ex- 
quisite workmanship throughout. 


Price, $12.00 


Our Fall and Winter correct shoe catalog will be gladly sent. <A 
painstaking mail-order department insures correct selection. 


Thayer McNeil Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 15 West Street. 
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| 47 Temple Place. 
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Sold through Harper's Bazar Shopping Service 


Courtesy of Best © Company 


FOR HIS MAJESTY THE BABY 


Starting with the announcement of his arrival on cards of pink and blue for 50 cents 


a dozen, the baby’s wants are legion. 


rubber toy priced $1.50 makes an attractive gift. 
painted ribbon for his small coat is $1.50. 


The ribbon covered carriage strap with 


A coat hanger of daintily hand- 
The little toilet set is priced $1.85 and 


wee armlets of ribbon to hold his sleeves in place are 35 cents. 


**Weiner-Kind’’ 


and War Cloud 


(Continued from page 32) 


be it noted, they solve the servant question— 
“help” question, [beg America’s pardon—which 
makes life so vexatious in middle-class house- 
holds under other skies. There are practically 
}no malcontents and envious working girls 
in Vienna. A bit of ribbon, a rose for the 
Sunday hat, a trip to the glories of the Kah- 
lenberg, with its popular games, its swings, 
|and wooden horses, its wealth of delicious 
j}ham sandwiches, its ‘‘steins” of translucent 
Pilsner-beer, iz the summa-summacum of their 
ambition. The beer-garden on winter even- 
ings where they assemble with their friends, 
}relatives and admirers—all content and all 
|smiling of course—is a never-failing pleasure. 
The elder women knit, the middle-aged men 
smoke their pipes luxuriously, the youngest 
members of the tribe tumble about the floor, 
often under the varnished tables, uttering 
gurgles of delight; and the maidens — why 
|they dance between mouthfuls, they dance, 
|that goes without saying—a paper bouquet 
glinting with gum-drop dew pinned to their 
well-fitting corsages, their cheeks like pink 
apple-blossoms, the little curls on their smooth 
foreheads moist with the hurried whirling 
of their lithe young bodies, truly the incarna- 
| tion of pleasure in its most healthy and cap- 
| tivating expression. 
| And why are the young Austrian, more es- 
}pecially the Viennese, girls, to whatever 
| rank they belong, so transcendently and ever- 
|lastingly content and gay? That is a question 
}easily answered. The force of example. 
When a baby has always been surrounded 
| by kindness, jollity, laughter, heart-courtesy, 
and every other sort of soul-ease, how could 
it possibly grow up grumpy or peevish? A 
|quarrelsome, neglected bringing-up results 
jin this profoundly unsatisfactory state of 
affairs, and creates bad temper, as surely as 
it engenders vice. “I’ve always heard my 
father speak loving to mamma,”’ said a dear 


little youngster who was being complimented 
upon his chivalrous ways with her. How 
much that one sentence reveals. Constant 
bickerings, fault-findings, reproofs, discontent 
naturally have bad results, but the Viennese 
are so intensely alive to the happier possibil- 
ities of life, that in their eagerness to grasp 
them they forget the more unpleasant things. 

A fair example of Vienna temperament is 
displayed when on some fete-day, or in an 
ordinarily crowded thoroughfare, a crush of 
vehicles occurs. If any profanity is resorted 
to at all, it is, one might say, of a kind inoffen- 
sive to God, for the Viennese are at heart 
deeply religious, a profanity shaped in the 
mold of a joke, an exchange of winged words 
that buzz without stinging, and are greeted 
with amused smiles no less by the occupant of 
the spick-and-span escutcheoned equipage 
than by the Jehu of the smart “ unnumerirter 
fiaker,” or “unnumbered ‘cab,”’ who, with a 
huge flower in his tweed buttonhole, and his 
shining top-hat inclined to one side of his 
sportive head, holds in his mettlesome team 
with capable dogskin-gloved hands. 

An imperial coachman and his gold-laced 
footman have even been known to relax their 
stern and awesomely dignified countenances 
when their equipage, momentarily halted by 
a blockade, took its due precedence amid the 
suddenly respectful but still smiling throng. 
More, an imperial—an archducal—head has 
been observed bending from the window of 
a brougham to catch a more than -usually 
brilliant witticism, and lo, and behold, that 
august face was broadly grinning! 

It makes one shiver to think what all these 
splendid people are going through just now, 
and yet one cannot help but feel confident 
that they will discover a silver lining to every 
cloud, dark though it may be, and that they 
and their sister people, the Hungarians, will 
know how to make the best of everything. 


Lady Duff Gordon 


(Continued from page 35) 


like, either made in three tier flounces or in 
various forms of the long tunic, and with a 
very wide contrasting coloured sash swathed 
round the waist. 

Evening bodices will be scanty as ever, and 
|where not scanty they are so transparent, it 
jalmost might be as well to be without one. 
One of transparent tulle embroidered with 
silver, was quite high in the neck, though 
guiltless of sleeves. It was tight round the 
hips with a mauve sash, and the skirt was 
made of graduated frills of shaded mauve 
taffeta. A very new note in this little frock 
was the band of skunk fur tight round the 
neck,. 

Three-quarter length fur coats will be made 
very tight on the shoulders and under the 
arms, and from there will flare out to below 
the knees, where a wide band of fur will fur- 
ther help to accentuate the width. I have seen 
a coat, a black broadtail with silver fox skins, 
made in this way, and lined in alternate stripes 
|of grey and white. I am sending you a photo- 
| graph of just such a coat, which was made for 
one of your American millionairesses before 
there was any thought of this terrible war. 

Of course black and white and grey will be 
the prevailing note of everyone’s garments 
during this coming winter; that goes without 
saying. 
| There is never any fashion for teagowns; 
| you can indulge your own sweet will as to size, 

$2 


shape, texture, and colour. Here is one I have 
seen lately. Its over foundation consists of 
flesh pink charmeuse Persian trousers; over 
this is a long full tunic of purple gauze em- 
broidered with gold; curious little pieces of 
purple gauze embroidered with gold and 
fringed with silver are caught into the waist 
with a gold belt studded with emeralds. Over 
this is worn a Turkish coat of gold tissue 
lined with dull blue and edged with sable, the 
collar and cuffs being of darkest sable. 

Quite an elaborate dress is just now being 
made for one of your actresses.  under- 
skirt is of pale pink charmeuse veiled with 
cobwebby old lace; over this is a skirt of silver 
net embroidered thickly with silver, and a 
tunic of pale blue velvet elongated at the back 
to form a pointed train, heavily embroidered 
with gold and paste, and edged with skunk fur, 
which is wider at the front and narrows down 
the train into a point. There is a wide swathed 
sash of velvet and the bodice is made of paste 
embroidery and pink tulle. Of sleeves, there 
are none. 

Now I think I have fulfilled my promise to 
you and will end this letter which, as I told 
you, has been written under protest. 

ours sincerely, 


Qa Bray] Cote 
























































VAN_RAALTE 


** At All Good Shops’ 
MADE IN AMERICA 


The Filadora Nose Veil is one 
of the new Van Raalte con- 
ceptions, of soft filet mesh 
with checkered border. 
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Van Raalte Veils impart a charm 
and grace that make lovely women 
appear still lovelier, and their variety 
of designs and colorings gives ample 
play to individual decision and taste. 






























All Van Raalte Veils exhibit a 
strength and elasticity amazing in 
such ethereal things. They stretch 
without tearing, will wash, and out- 
wear three ordinary veils. 
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Do your part to help home indus- 
try by making all your purchases 
“American Made Goods.”’ 


“This Belding Tag 
Guarantees Me A 
Satisfactory Lining” 














ond | 
VAN RAALTE MAKE} 


For Your Protection— 
this little while ticket is on every yard. 
Look for it 











in my ready-made Cloaks, 
: Suits, Jackets, etc. In pur- 
chasing a garment I always see 
that Belding’s Bell-Shape Tag is 
attached, because it means that 
Belding’s Guaranteed Lining 
Silk is used. Should the old 
lining prove unsatisfactory I get 
a new lining free. 


BELDING'’S 


PURE DYE 
SILK FABRICS 
Will Not Split, Rip or Tear 


They are guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tory wear. The name Belding’s is 
woven into the selvedge. Look for it. 
It protects you against adulterated, 
worthless silks that are flooding the 
market. 


Belding’s Tearless 
Petticoat Silks 


for Petticoats, Waists, Dresses and 
Skirts. 


Retail Prices Belding Silks. Sold at 
Dry Goods Stores. Satins—$1.00 per yard. 
All silk, medium weight 
—$1.25 per yard. 
Heavy weight, $1.50 
per yard. 


Special Offer 


A well-known writer 
has written an article 
—_ on mas 

4 which we have just pub- 

gst a3 lished for complimen- 

tary distribution. It is an attractively 

illustrated 32-page booklet. Write our 

Chicago office, 211 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, for copy free. 


Belding Bros. & Co. 


New York Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia Bost. Cincii ti 
St.Paul Baltimore San Francisco 


Also Manufacturers of Belding’s Sewing Silks 
and Belding’s Embroidery Silks. 








Write for “‘ The Witching Veil.”” It shows 
many charming Van Raalte Veils and tells 
how to wear an care for them. 
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E have received | 

from Paris, via 1 
London, a superb col- : 
lection of models for 
autumn and winter, i 
permitting us to offer 
the same service as in : 
previous years. Early i 
importations of a large 
stock of dressed skins 
will enable us to copy 
the imported models 
or execute custom 


work of the highest . 
possible quality. i 








19 West 34th Street, New York 
Paris Montreal London | 
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The Rolacel(or 


& Corset Thai s In Front 





With forethought for the future 
and an aim to win immediate ap- 
proval from women who under- 
stand the difference between 
“class” and “ordinary,” we have 
made a front lacing corset that is 
perfect—and named it the Fro- 
laset’. You'll like the Frolaset’; 
it is much different from the or- 
dinary front lacing corset. 
Your dealer can probably show 
you the new fall models. 

$3.50 to $40.00 
FROLASET’CORSET COMPANY 
Makers of Front Lacing Corsets 

Exclusively 
DETROIT, MICH. 
NEW YORK PARIS 

Fifth Avenue Bldg. 16 Sainte Cecile 
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In a hundred handsome gowns perhaps there 
The ninety and 
nine have style, dash, and beauty—but 


may be but one for you! 


they are made for others. 


I create gowns that express individual- 
ity,—that emphasize the woman rather 


than the mode. 


Wonder of color, grace of line, beauty of 
material and individualism are the key- 


notes of my success. 


My “Booklet H” explains how I combine 


Parisian ideas with Homer ideals at 


prices that are reasonable. 
May I send it to you? 


11}4 West 37th Street, 
New York 
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A newcomer in 
blousedom is the waist 
fastening outside of the 
skirt. CGimbel Brothers 
makes one of white taf- 
feta and shadow lace, 
the taffeta appearing in 
the front and the lace 
in the back. 


collar. 


Sold through Harper’s Bazar Shopping Service 


the cape 
been cleverly 
introduced in 
this embroid- 
ered net and 
shadow lace 
blouse from 
Stern Bro- 
thers, the 
French touch 
of black ap- 
pearing in the 
new shaped 








An effective novelty 
chiffon, showing the de- 
sign woven into the 
fabric, has been devel- 
oped by Franklin Simon 
& Co. in this blouse 
adorned with white 
satin vest and high 
collar. 


















THE BLOUSE OF THE HOUR 


*““Be not wise in your own conceits”’ 


(Continued from page 27) 


he retired from the stage some years ago, is 
still a household word. He now sat aloof, in 
a corner, dreamily smoking his big cigar. 

“And what do you advise?” a more youth- 
ful member ventured to sound him. “Oh, 
in my day, we never bothered about what 
we should eat,’’ was his chilling retort. “‘The 
sole point that troubled us was: Had we the 
brains for the part?” 

And, when you consider it carefully, isn’t 

that the only point which need trouble any 
competent player? To be full of too great a 
sense of her own importance is, in my belief, 
one of the worst calamities that can overtake 
a successful actress. Woe betide that unfor- 
tunate young woman who, at an early stage 
in her career, contracts the disease known as 
“swelled-head!” 
‘*See’st thou the actress wise in her own 
conceit. There is more hope of a fool than of 
her.”” So we may twist the Biblical adage to 
suit our needs. Perhaps, the most critical 
period in a stage-girl’s battles comes immedi- 
ately after she has scored her first big hit. 
No matter how meteoric has been her success, 
should she be content for one instant to rest 
on her laurels then, inevitably, just as quickly 
as she went up a rocket, she will come down 
a stick. 

From close observations of the many lead- 
ing players I have seen and known, I am con- 
vinced that an actress to keep her place in the 
sun must go on working, working, working. 
Yet, work is not everything. ‘ Even it has its 
perils. Before today, I have met actresses 
who have not made good because they have 
worked too hard. They have become so 
swallowed up in the technique of their acting 
that ultimately they have been unable to see 
the wood for the trees. And to dwarf one’s 
personality in this way is, of course, a disas- 
trous mistake. To succeed on the stage, 
always, one must be a woman first and an 
actress afterwards. 

An excess of work, however, is not the sort 
of gluttony to which most actresses succumb. 
Most of us lose our balance, not because we 
work too hard but because we don’t work hard 
enough. The actress of today has a much 





Stories of 


RS. MADISON COREY, wife of the 

general manager of the Henry W. 

Savage interests, was the original 
“Merry Widow,” which is enough to tell what 
kind of a dancer she is. Before she made such 
a hit as the widow she was a great success as 
the San Francisco Girl in the “Prince of 
Pilsen,” a part that required a very stren- 
uous dance to the tune of “‘There’s a Hot 
Time.” One night at a Gamut Club Dance 
in New York, Mrs. Corey met a lawyer, 
who asked her if she did number three. 
Having no program she had no idea what 
he was talking about, so she told him no. 
Then he said, “But do you do number 
two?” Again she answered no. Where 
upon in rather evident disgust he said, 
““Well, of course, if you can’t dance, there’s 
no use attempting it.” 


better time, socially, than the actress of yes- 
terday. In the days of Nell Gwynne, she 
ranked as ‘“‘a woman apart.’’ She was met 
so rarely in private by folk unconnected with 
the stage that, often, they fancied they knew 
more about her domestic history—her ped- 
igree, her exact age, the number of her pet 
dogs and her lovers—than the poor thing 
even knew herself. But today, it is differ- 
ent. The average woman on the stage is 
now socially received everywhere and rubs 
shoulders with all grades of society. Ac- 
cordingly she has ceased to be “the mys- 
tery-person’’ she once was. People no longer 
feel ‘“‘thrilled’”’ to meet her . Soon, 
I am afraid, it will be considered to be almost 
as prosaic to be an actress as it is to be a 
governess. 

If she allows herself to become at all 
“‘swelled-headed,”’ the actress of today does 
not travel a yard—at any rate, not if she aims 
when she is on the stage at being more than 
a mere fashion-plate, a girl with a manufac- 
tured complexion and a_picture-postcard 
smile whose chief asset is a set of gleaming 
white teeth made by the dentist specially for 
the mastication of all the most expensive 
out-of-season table-delicacies. 

Happily, some of us aspire to go further 
than that, and if we have had our small 
successes, we simply dare not dwell on them 
for long. For one of the first great laws of 
all human progress is that men and women 
must either go forward or backward; they can 
never stand still. ‘‘The people who live in 
the past must yield to the people who live in 
the future,” says Arnold Bennett, “‘ otherwise 
the world would go the other way round and 
we should find ourselves traveling rapidly 
back to the Middle-Ages.” And isn’t that 
true? 
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the Stage 


LORENCE ROBERTS, the actress, 
owns a beautiful country home at Nep- 
perhan Heights, Yonkers, New York. 

She calls the home ‘‘ Nekewon”’ and thereby 
hangs a tale. As all who follow theatrical 
careers know Miss Roberts is continually 
traveling from one coast to the other, and her 
home and her mother see but little of her. At 
the time Miss Roberts built the house, she 
was told that a certain tribe of Indians had 
lived on the very spot on which it was being 
erected. “I'll find out the Indian name for 
home,” she said, ‘and that will be the name 
for my house.” Thus “Nekewon.” Her 
mother waited until the place was named and 
then said: ‘‘I don’t understand, Florence, why 
you call this place ‘Nekewon.’ What you 
ought to do is to find out the Indian name for 
*Never-Home.’” 
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CUTICUR 
SOAP 


Used exclusively and Cuticura 
Ointment occasionally will pro- 
mote and maintain a clear skin, 
free from pimples, blackheads, 
redness, roughness and other 
unsightly eruptions. 


Samples Free by Mail 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free. with 32-D 
book. Address “Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 






























Beautifully 


broideries, 


us direct for Model Brassieres. 
Write today for the handsomest Brassiere Catalogue, show- 
ing over 50 newest style Brassieres of fashion’s latest decree. 

50c to $6.00 


Chicago 


BARBIES 


Dept. H 





You’re As Old As 
Your Figure 


T’s a well-known saying 
[st “A woman's age is 

judged by her figure.” 
Fashion grew tired of that 
slander and introduced the 
new soft, willowy Brassieres 
with no stiff-corseted effect, and 
attained a youthful air for all 
the women who wore them. 


skilfully put to- 
gether in all the various fasten- 
ings known, have put Model 
Brassieres in the lead. 
meet every requirement and 
eliminate every objection. 


Extra-large arm  shields—re- 

- movable rustless boning— 

Wer vs variety of fastenings 
Lo p- ” 

\@ and the “flap” cover- 

ing the non-rust 

hooks andeyes which 


, protect the corset, 
‘, place Model Bras- 
s sieres ahead of any 
other Brassiere. Our 
guarantee 
on every garment. If 
your dealer cannot 
supply you, write to 


personal 


Brooklyn 


aris ow 
Paris Model Prassiere | 


Francisco 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York Citv 
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de Rigaud 


The Perfume of 








Old-Fashioned 
Gardens and 











Duofold 


Underwear 


Scientific, double-fabric construc- 
tion. An outer fabric of warm 
light-weight wool. An inner lining 
of soft thin cotton. The two fabrics 
joined by wide stitching. Keeps 
the body at a more even, saturel 
heat under a// changes of tempera- 
ture, thereby preventing many 
colds and much sickness. 
Write for Free Sa 
of Duofold Fabric and name of 
dealer in your locality. 
Duofold Health 
Underwear Co. 
16 Elizabeth St. 
Mohawk, N.Y. 
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Tender Memories 





Buckle’s History of 
Civilization in England 


| "THROUGH the 


dim gray mists 





It is possible and easy—even 


sive grasp of the World’s His- 
tory and of Human Thought. 


@ Unquestionably the most admirable of the gather- 


and complete history of man’s thought 
for the man without early edu- andofhis REAL history that has ever 

been written. Carefully read this won- : 
cation —to get a comprehen- derful book. Will give any man the sweet. It stirs the 
foundation of a complete education. 


You can secure this work in four 
volumes complete for $1.00 from 
your local dealer or you may order 
them direct from the publishers. 


HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY CO. 


119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 


ing years creeps a 
fragrance, rarely 


senses into vague 
remembering, then 
lulls them to an af- 
termath of peace. 











| The Old-Fash- 






































The Darling of the Dance 


ANCE is akin to music—music akin to song 
—song akin to the opera—and opera akin 
to the drama. 


And the entire kin is homed in The Theatre 
Magazine. 


A single copy of The Theatre Magazine at 35 
cents gives you more versatile entertainment 
than you could procure at the theatre for 
$2.00. 


But — don’t take up The 
Theatre Magazine unless 
you are prepared to read 
it from beginning to end. 


Its articles of timely interest and portraits of 
celebrated artists act as magnets which draw 
you from page to page until you have reached 
the back cover. 


The Theatre Magazine, 8A W. 38th St., N. Y. 
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ioned Garden may 
be only a fragment 
of a treasured past 
but with Lilas de 
Rigaud about you, 
its joys are lived 
over and over and 
its memories bring 
deep content. 





Extract, Toilet 
Water, Talcum, Face 
Powder and Sachet 
for sale at high class 
Toilet Goods Depart- 
ments. 





Send fifteen cents to Riker- 
Hegeman Co. 344 West Fourth 
Street, New York, for liberal 
trial bottle of Lilas de 
Rigaud or Rigaud’s famous 
Mary Garden fragrance, either 
extract or sachet. 


RIGAUD 


16 Rue de la Paix 
Paris 
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Special—4 Months, $1.00 
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Mrs. Vernon 
Castle 
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The Odorless 


Dress Shield 


Are your dress shields the best obtainable and fully 
guaranteed? Are they the right size and correctly 
placed? Are they the style and shape best suited to the 
particular costume in which they are worn? 

These are important questions that deserve careful 
attention. 

Omo Shields supply the right answer in every case. 
They include styles for every costume; they are dainty, 
odorless, washable and 


Every Pair is Guaranteed 


You should be acquainted also with Omo Brassieres 
containing removable shields in pockets, and with Omo 
Back Shields and Sanitary Aprons. 

Ask your dealer for Omo Shields. Insist on your 
dressmaker using them. 


Illustrated Omo booklet free on re- 
quest. Sample pair Omo Shields, Size 3, 
sent for 25¢ and your dealer’s name. 


The Omo || ; \| Makers 


‘| of the 
Mfg. Co. || ‘| celebrated 
76 Walnut 


Street, mse 
Middle- _ 
for 
town, 
Conn. 


Infants 





Sold through Har per’s Bazar Shopping Service 





NOVELTIES IN JET 


clasp of rhi 





rls 


Courtesy of Lord & Taylor 


AND RHINESTONES 
Butterfly hairpins of F are priced $3.95. The black velvet neckband has a 
n po ge Bvt 


and is $6.95. The jet and imitation 


ni pea 
pearl earrings are $6.50. While the tortoise-shell back comb with rhinestones 


setting is $8.95. 


The War 


Notwithstanding 


(Continued from page 47) 


and back, and a touch of colour was intro- 
duced into the corsage by a garland of deep 
red roses outlining the surplice opening. 
Mantles sumptuous and voluminous 
The last vestige of the cape which en- 
joyed such favour this summer is seen 
this fall in the new mantles, which are cut 
circular ripple from the neck to the heels in 
great organ pipe folds, and are provided with 
huge bishop sleeves. It is perfectly impossi- 
ble to exaggerate their fullness. Worth, 
Chéruit, Doeuillet, Martial et Armand, all the 
houses, in fact, seem to compete as to how 
much material may be forced into one single 
wrap. Chéruit’s wraps are so enormous that 
they practically lose all semblance of form, and 
balloon out at the sides like the old fashioned 
farthingales. Worth shows several with full 
straight backs, and short double-breasted 
Directoire fronts. One in soft blue velvet, 
lined with plain self tone satin and trimmed 
with aluminum embroidery and great collars 
and cuffs of grey fox, was especially good. 
Doeuillet for his wraps uses many of the 
new failles run with gold threads and overcast 
with splashing flower designs. The colours 
are chiefly the rich tints of autumn, browns 
and olive greens with patterns in golds, reds, 
and blues. Chéruit uses one very odd design 
in a faille—queer, archaic figures of men 
brocaded in wide gold stripes upon a dark 


brown ground. 


The redingote with circular basque 


In tailor suits the mainstay is the redingote 
with circular basque. Worth says so, Doeuil- 


| let in the models shown proves it, Callot and 
| Premet feature it, and Chéruit makes nothing 


else. 

Chéruit, however, verges somewhat to- 
wards the Russian line; not the Russian 
blouse, but models fashioned more after the 
Cossack coat, with long straight waist and 
full, flaring circular basque. One character- 
istic suit of this house was of dark blue serge, 
with straight upper part, curved ever so 
slightly under the arm, moulded over the hips, 
and belted by a cloth belt, from below which 
the basque rippled out into the exaggerated 
flare in a cutaway line from the front to the 
back. A square sailor collar of grey lambs- 
wool trimmed the neck, and the basque and 
front of the coat were outlined by narrow 
bands of the same. 

The one-piece gown worn with the coat was 
made with the loose, hip-length waist, without 
the least hint of a curve under the arm, the 
rounded neck finished with an inch wide 
embroidery in aluminum threads. This 
embroidery continued down each side of the 
narrow front opening, which parted slightly 
to show a lingerie vest. Belted loosely below 
the hips by a cloth belt, the skirt in front was 
made with a short tablier panel embroidered 
in the aluminum thread. This hung loose 
over the wide circular flounce which formed 
the skirt, and which was attached to the long 
waist in the characteristic Chéruit line, 
sloping from an almost normal front to below 
the hips in the back. 

Off hand in describing the Chéruit modes 


| one would say no such thing as a waist exists. 


Yet it does, and very frequently; particularly 
in the tailor skirts. But as though in apology 


| for its appearance, the normal waist is always 


used in conjunction with a hip yoke, and a 


belt or a sash, which to all intents and pur- 
poses counteracts its presence. 

The materials largely used for the Chéruit 
suits are fine serges, gabardines, velours de 
laines, duvetyns, and the new whiplines in 
shades of dark navy blue, claret, beige, olive, 
and a rich shade of reddish golden brown. 
One of the perfectly plain tailor suits in a 
claret coloured whipline was effectively 
trimmed with collars and cuffs of white fox. 

Black faille, what we really call a soft gros- 
grain, is used by Madame Chéruit for several 
of her smart afternoon gowns. These were 
quite demurely plain. Not an atom of 
trimming other than a frill of lace to soften the 
line at the neck. One of the few fitted waists 
and ruffled skirts shown by the house was 
developed in this black faille. The waist 
with surplice front and short basque, the skirt 
with two wide ruffles posed in bias line, were 
all trimmed by a narrow, square, scalloped 
band of the silk, a trimming adopted directly 
from the 1870's. 

Conspicuous also was a frock of blue 
and magenta coloured checkerboard velvet. 
This, as well as the black faille, was bare of 
trimmings, for the very good reason if one 
comes to think of it that there was very little 
trimming it could stand. An odd combination 
of black velvet with grey velvet and black 
monkey skin was seen in one of her wraps. 

A marked feature of her showing was the 
use of wide bands of fur on cloth skirts; not 
bands at all, as a matter of fact, but wide cir- 
cular ruffles reaching from above the knee to 
the ankle. With these, in one or two models, 
she showed short circular coats of the same 
fur, cut for all the world like the little circular 
shoulder capes, but provided with raglan 
sleeves and wide sailor collars. 

Another earmark of the Chéruit models 
for the year is the use of bands of fur as a belt 
or girdle, breaking the long straight line trans- 
versely once or twice from the waist to the 
hem. By this sign shall ye know them in 
New York, for notwithstanding the difficulties 
incident on exportation, many models have 
been sold, though it has proved a trying ex- 
perience for the American buyers. 


Draped skirts and long-waisted, semi- 
fitted bodices at Callot’s 


Despite the war, Callot had a most suc- 
cessful showing. Unlike many of the other 
couturiers she did not feature the full skirt, 
all of her skirts having a tight foundation. 
To be sure any effect of narrowness was very 
much changed by the drapery, which showed 
the usual ingenuity of this clothes genius. 
One straight, tight skirt was caught up at the 
left side by a tassel, very much in the style 
of the conventional riding-habit skirt. An- 
other tight foundation was hidden by a full, 
plaited tunic, and still another model had 
three deep ruffles. The majority, however, 
particularly the skirts of the suits, showed a 
new movement in the drapery, being short in 
the front and very long in the back. 

The waists of the dresses were all cut on the 
long-waisted, semi-fitting lines, though the 
waist-line was not accentuated. The neck- 
line was changed and there was no fullness 
over the chest. While the collar, instead of 
opening in a V in the front, extended around 
the neck without dipping. One of the most 
appealing models built on these lines was a 

(Continued on page 90) 





















The American Magazine 
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Dorothy’s Day to Remember 


She took her first automobile ride, made her first visit to a city and 
became engaged to a rich man she had never before seen—a// on the 
same day. 

Dorothy is daring, brilliant, lovable, a worthy companion of Phoebe 
and Bamby. She is the heroine of a series of stories, which really make 
a novel, by Maravene Thompson, author of ‘“The Woman’s Law..”’ 


Taming My Rebel Soul 


—by a girl who was saved in a reformatory ! 


Homeburg’s Telephone Exchange 


George Fitch sings joyously of the telephone girl as the grandest of 
modern inventions. 


A Thief’s Daughter 


Another 6606 Boston Blackie prison tale, with all the power that comes 
of truth. 


A New Era in the Movies 


—by Walter Pritchard Eaton, writing about the most popular of all 
amusements, with fine pictures of famous players. 


The Ragtime King 


A young Jewish immigrant, who has made a fortune writing songs, is one 
of the five “‘Interesting People’’ in the October American Magazine. 


And Also 


Marjorie Benton Cooke _ Stephen Leacock Dana Gatlin 

Bruce Barton Philip Curtiss Gelett Burgess 

Ray Stannard Baker James Montgomery Flagg C. M. Relyea 
Mary Greene Blumenschein N. C. Wyeth W. M. Berger 
Katherine B. Davis Kin Hubbard Ida M. Tarbell 
Albert Levering F. Strothman Jerome D. Travers 


15 Cents All News-stands 
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, “The Sivas of 
New York Styles’ vi 


This is the name that has been Street 
iven our charming illustrated , Dress 
ook of Fall and Winter Fashions, 

which we will gladly send Free 

upon request. 








































































No. 1172 





UNDREDS of discriminating 


women have asked “How 
can you supply uch pretty, 
dainty dresse suits, shirtwaists, 


underwear ond lingerie at such ex 
tremely low prices?” 


Making your selection from the 
Royal Catalog is just like shopping 
on Fifth Avenue. Whether or not 
you are coming to New York, let us 
send you this beautiful book now. x 


cae 


Special Introductory Offers xe 


These offers are typical of the + 
Royal Values, Style, Quality and : 4) 
Variety. We will make these to ' 
your, individual 
measurements. 


«ie, 





money. 








officer, whose extensive experience makes him 





No. 1172 invaluable to us, should have been in Europe 
A Smart at this crucial moment, and free to assume 
Poplin charge of our relief expedition. Having been 
attached to several of our foreign Embassies 





Street Dress during his long career, Admiral Ward speaks 
. uner covstion in Peale. The the language of practically every country 
side: “ahunees tees’ Deadeian tani. Gideon where our ships will call, and he is thoroughly 

acquainted with the conditions and peoples 


at the waist line. Made to your C . ‘ ! 
‘measurements in Navy, Black, French of Russia, Germany, France, and even far 
off Servia. 


Blue and Russian Green. 
Prepaid $8.98 The method of distribution 
Our ship’s first port of call will be an English 








‘ = one, thence she will go to France and Belgium. 
= \ No. 706. —Waist of Pussy The German and Austrian equipment will 
<2 Willow Silk. — probably be landed at Holland. It is, of 
Fig a ies! i — course, impossible to plan here in Washington 
pL Made of fine Pussy Willow silk and - a schedule which will be binding or even 
Ow embroidered ecru net. - practicable. The vessel, once on the other 


Neckpiece of atit \ 
ribbon with gold orna- 
ments, held together 
at neck with gold 
covered buckle. 
Sizes 36 to 44 In 
Flesh and White 


Prepaid 


$6.49 


side of the ocean, will go immediately under 

Admiral Ward’s command. He will know as 

clearly as any one possibly could the best 

method of distribution. Servia will be reached 
‘ . - via Greece and Salonica by sea on a French 
steamer. I can conceive of no contingency 
arising which would make it the part of 
wisdom to send our ship into the Mediter- 
ranean, and the expense would be too great. 
The Russian units will be sent via England, 
Norway, Sweden and Finland. 

Many problems will have to be solved, 
as they present themselves, after our expedi 
tion crosses the ocean. For their best solu- 
tion, the Red Cross depends on Admiral 
Ward, and our government in Washington, 
and our Ambassadors in Europe, stand ready 
and more than willing to aid us in every 
way. 









No. 365 
All Wool 
Poplin Skirt 


Has new yoke 
with handkerchief 
m xckets set in. 
The _ skirt shows 
the Russian tunic 
effectively. In 
waist measures, 


An aid to humanity 
The criticism has been made that the ser- 
vices we render may tend to prolong warfare. 
I have, myself, questioned whether or not our 


from 28 to 30 inches, and in length, from 38 to 42 


inches, in Black, Navy Blue and Russian Green. 


Prepaid $6.35 me... oo aid did really soften the horrors of war, and 
French Serge thus make them appear less forbidding to those 
$23.98 who go forth to fight. Red Cross aid is 


given purely as a matter of humanity. We 
do out best to alleviate suffering caused by 
disaster; regardless of the cause of such dis- 
aster. If-one compares the immense cost of 


No. 814 Attractive Fall Suit 





Of fine French Serge. The semi-fitting 


° = . . - . . -~ . 
oat is 33 inches long, cut away to display the maintainance of armies in the field with 
smart velvet vest buttoning from the neck. i) 2 the actual expenditures of the Red Cross in 
Lapels, collar and cuffs are of velvet. The } \ = any war, it will be quickly seen that the latter 
back has the new tunic effect, trimmed at ( = amount could not go far in prolonging hos- 
waist line with smal! velvet covered buttons. —— = tilities. In the Balkan War, the United 


© States chapter expended one hundred and 
= eighteen thousand dollars, the veriest bagatelle 
= when compared with the actual cost of that 
war. Many of these thousands of dollars, by 
the way, were given by Greeks, Bulgarians and 
Servians living in this country. Wishing to 
help their countrymen they trusted the Red 
Cross as being the best agent for distribution. 
Our money cannot be used for the widows 


A Shaw 


D sue the preparation for the 350th 


The coat is lined with Peau de Cygne. 


Prepaid $23.98 


it 
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We absolutely Guarantee all our mer- 
chandise. If the garment is not entirely 
satisfactory——no matter what your reason 

return it and we will cheerfully refund 
your money. 


1 
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Write to-day for our Free Illus- 
trated Book of New York Styles 






Shakespeare celebration in New York, 
one of the members of the committee 
wrote to George Bernard Shaw and asked him 
if he would not please write something that 
could be read on the great occasion. It is 
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Sold through Harper's Bazar 
Shopping Service 






Courtesy of Lord & Taylor 


STRIKING EFFECTS IN FUR 


Fur trimming promises to be extensively popular. White coney striped with black 
or black with white stripes is priced from $2.50 to $3.50 a yard, according to the width. 


If you are not : 

2 f lly satisfied The civet trimming is priced from $4 to $9 a yard. aid moleskin is a decided 
ully satished, innovation. It is sold in strips which are one yard long and four inches wide for 
return the goods fs i $17.50. 
and we will re ar 
fund your if 


The Sign of the Red Cross 


(Continued from page 14) 


and orphans of those who die in battle. This 
may seem hard, cruel, but it is one of the pen- 
alties that must be left to make war terrible. 
The men who go to war realize only too keenly 
that those they leave at home may be left 
absolutely unprotected and unprovided for. 

There is still another, broader side, to this 
question. The Red Cross is wholly neutral. 
Nurses and surgeons are pledged i in war time 
to care for friend and foe alike. When a 
victorious enemy. cares as zealously for his 
wounded foe as he does for his own wounded, 
a good feeling which may he!p materially in 
establishing peaceful relations is frequently 
developed. 


The army that cures 


When this article is read, the war will have 
been in progress two months, the army that 
cures will have followed the ruthless pathway 
made by the army that kills. Millions of 
dollars will have been expended by the na- 
tions to support the latter army, as against 
the thousands of dollars that will have been 
spent by the army that cures. But with the 
prospect before us of a prolonged war, much 
greater sums of money will have to be placed 
at the disposal of the Red Cross. Many more 
nurses will have to be sent from this country. 
Not all countries have so experienced a nurs- 
ing corps as we have in the United States. 
In France much of the nursing is done by 
ladies who have taken “first aid’’ courses in 
the French hospitals. The German Red 
Cross, with its four hundred thousand mem- 
bers, is the largest of any except Japan, but its 
burdens will be as great as it can bear. Our 
organization of but twenty thousand members 
seems very small in contrast. 


Membership 


Every citizen of this country, although he 
does not appreciate it, is eligible for member- 
ship, and the payment of two dollars for the 
War Relief Fund, will enroll him or her. The 
annual dues are one dollar. It is not necessary 
to be a member of the organization, however, 
in order to help at this peculiarly stressful time, 
or whenever we are called on for our aid. We 
have authorized treasurers in various parts 
of the country, who will receive any contribu- 
tion which is not sent direct to our Washing- 
ton headquarters. 

The prospects at present are that fetes and 
benefits of many kinds will be given through- 
out the country for the Red Cross work. We 
have so many, many foreign born citizens 
who will use such means to benefit their coun- 
try’s people. It is perhaps wise to make clear, 
right here, that all money sent to us is used 
for the purpose specified by the senders. If 
a German or French sympathizer sends us 
a donation for either of those countries, we 
will see that it is sent to the Red Cross order 
of the country named 


Anecdote 


said that the spontaneous and ever active 
G. B. S. did not wait to write an answer but 
cabled back in characteristic Shavian fashion, 
“Do not celebrate my own birthday, why 
should I Shakespeare’s?’ George Bernard 
Shaw.” 























‘DAMASCUS 
Steel Safety Pins 


for Dress Use 


ANDSOMELY made and 
H shaped, with stiff 

needle-sharp points 
that pierce the thickest fab- 
ric without bending or 
hooking. Flat safety shield 
lies close to fabric, protects 
point and prevents acci- 
dental unclasping. The coil 
end neatly sheathed to pre- 
vent tangling. 
Damascus is made in 6 sizes, 
polished to perfect smooth- 
ness. Your -choice of Nickel, 
Black or Gold Finishes. 
Always look for the Oakville 
Trade Mark on every card 
or paper of pins you buy. 


Oakville Company 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Makers also of Clinton, Never-Rust 


Nursery pins, the standard 
for over ee < _ and 

















A Well Made 
Practical 





The STAR 
Asbestos Table Pad 


will protect your table from dam- 
age by hot dishes or moisture. 
Made round, square or oval, of spe- 
cially prepared asbestos, covered with 
heavy double faced cotton flannel. Folds 
conveniently. Special sizes to order. 
Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats 
5 to 18 inches—round, square or oval. 
Look for Trade Mark “‘Star™ 
Booklet on request 
KERNEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
156 W. 62nd St., Chicago, III. 
Harper's Bazar, October, 1914 











AR has played havoc with 
hatmakers unaccustomed 
to creation, but the Phipps 
organization with its years-long 
habit of origination proceeds quite 
as if Paris had moved to New York. 


Phipps’ designers delve into the 
same sources of inspiration as did 
the French, and the happy results 
are plainly to be viewed at the 
shops that sell Phipps Hats. 


C. M. PHIPPS, Inc. 
29-33 West 38th St., New York 
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YOUR HANDS 
What good is your correct 
dress if your hands are not 
manicured? 

To manicure your finger nails 
you must have good tools, — the 
kind we make and stamp with 


our F. B. trademark or our 
name, FORQUIGNON. 





F. B. Manicure Outfit No. 956 B, as 
illustrated, can be used by anyone 
wishing to manicure, and consists of 
F. B. Manicure File, F. B. Cuticle 
Scissors, F. B. Nail Scissors, F. B. 
Cuticle Knife, F. B. Emery Boards, 
F. B. Manicure Stick, F. B. Nail 
Buffer, jar of Polpasta, box of F. B. 
Nail Powder, box of Manipum, bottle 
of Foronga, and a bottle of Manso. 
Packed in a solid, leatherette covered 
case. 

This outfit will be sent to you, free of 
all post charges, upon receipt of $2.50, 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, 
we will gladly refund you the amount 
of your remittance. 


F. B. Manicure Outfit No. 910 


is a compact, soft leather fold-up case con- 
taining a five-inch French Ivory nail buffer 
with detachable chamois, French Ivory box 
filled with F. B. Nail Powder, jar of Pol- 
pasta, polishing paste, nail cleaner, emery 
boards, cuticle knife, F. B. Flexible File,’ 
F. B. “‘Needlepoint"™ cuticle scissors, and 
a pair of F. B. ““Nailcut" nail scissors. 

All of the absolute satisfaction warranted, 
or remiltance returned. F. B. Quality. 

F. B. No. o10 S. B. $7.50 each; 

Real soft leather, Seal Grain. 

F. B. No. 910 Wal. B. $7.50 each; 

Selected Black Walrus Grain. 

F. B. No. oro Pig B. $10.00; 

Real English Pig Skin. The leather 

that lasts forever and grows prettier 

with age. 


F. B. Manicure Preparations 
POLPASTA, a nail polish, perjar 25¢. 
FORONGA, a nail bleach, per bottle 25c. 
MANIPUM, anail pumice, per box 15¢. 
MANSO, a nail soap, per bottle 25¢. 
F. B. NAIL POWDER, «a select 
polish, per box 25¢. 

We pay all delivering charges. 

Let us hear from you. We will send 
you information about the care of your 
Singer nails free of charge. 


Emile Forgquignon Co. 


108 Lafayette Street, New York 
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ESTABLISHED FOR 50 YEARS 


WEST THIRTY-SECOND STREET 
NUMBER SIXTEEN 


New York 


—announce the presentation of the 
New Furs showing an exclusive col- 
lection of Models of both Parisian 
and American creation. Our success 


has always been in adapting these 
models to the taste and requirements 
of our clientele, which assures indi- 
viduality of styles 


H. JAECKEL & SONS 


Number Sixteen, West Thirty-second Street 
OUR ONLY ADDRESS 


H. JAECKEL & SONS 


NUMBER SIXTEEN WesT 
THIRTY-SECOND STREET 


NEW YORK 
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H. Jaeckel & Sons 














Sold through Harper's Bazar Shopping Service 





Courtesy of Franklin Simon & Co. 


LET THY SWEATER BE COMELY 


Priced at $9.75 is a slip-on Monte Carlo coat sweater. Cut in loose lines and of 
heavy Angora this sweater makes a smart sport coat. It comes in a bewildering 
array of colours including minaret, cadet blue, pongee, rose and heather. 


The War Notwithstanding 


(Continued from page 86) 


black satin cloth dress, the long waist em- 
broidered in discreet touches of silver and 
outlined at the neck in ermine, and the skirt 
showing a plaited tunic over a tight founda- 
tion. 

Both the long and the short coats were 
shown, but the preference was given to the 
coats ranging from twenty-six to forty inches. 
And how could one resist the good looking 
coats, broad through the shoulders, hanging 
full in the back as well as in the front, and 
flaring boldly at the hem? This flare is 
accentuated on many coats by a band of fur, 
sometimes seven inches deep. The full 
skirts of the coats are generous affairs and it 
is not unusual to find one four or five yards in 
circumference. There is more of a sugges- 
tion of a waist line than we have become ac- 
customed to, and the long sleeves may be 
described as fitted. With large shawl col- 
lars of fur, reaching to the waistline, the 
Callot type of the redingote is a garment 
much to be desired. 

The long sleeves, by the way, are a feature 
of many of the Callot gowns, and the leg o’ 
mutton style was suggested in more than one 
model. Even on the evening gowns a few 
long sleeves were used when the designer had 
evidently become a bit tired of the monotony 
of the sleeveless corsage. Of gorgeous ma- 


| terials, alive with colour, and glittering from 


the metallic embroideries and laces, the even- 
ing gowns were marvels of beauty, the art of 


| drapery achieving here its greatest success. 


The lamé brocade, as supple and soft as satin, 


| was used with a lavish hand, both in the even- 


ing gowns and wraps. 

The new faille was used in many of the 
wraps, as well as in the suits, and the inevit- 
able trimming of fur appeared in the jaunty 
collars or in the borders of the cape. 


The Princesse line dominant 
at Drecoll’s 

Though the princess line is the dominating 
note of the Drécoll collection, he also shows 
many short, tight, seamed basque waists, 
with full gathered skirts. Many of the skirts 
are made with tunics, pointed front and back, 
and opening at the side over a full underskirt, 
and several of the skirts themselves follow this 
same line, pointing down in front and in back, 
while at the sides they are slashed to a good 
three inches above the ankle, and are made 
without the shadow of an under slip. 

The coats of his tailor suits without ex- 
ception are long with full circular basques. 
It is impossible to adequately convey the 
idea of the fullness of these circular tunics 
at all the houses. One simply cannot exag- 
gerate them. 

Several of his long separate coat wraps were 
made with double circular tunics hung from 
below hip belts, and edged with bands of fur. 
Monkey skin and white lambswool, used in 
combination as trimmings for tunics of net 
or cloth, is one of the original touches which 
appears on several of the models. 

Skirts gathered at the feet are also a no- 
ticeable feature of the house. These Turkish 
trouser skirts have been struggling for an ex- 
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istence for over two years, but at last seem to 
be claiming the buyer’s attention. Made of 
net or lace fulled over soft under linings of 
chiffon, they are most effective and graceful 
for dancing. 

The majority of the evening gowns of the 
house are made of rich metal cloths, over- 
hung with moyenne age panel mantles of net 
embroidered in crystal and coloured beads. 
Heavy pearl embroideries were the distinguish- 
ing note of a charming gown of silver cloth. 

Necks of gowns are still collarless, at least 
in the front, though many have the high stand- 
ing collars in the back, and some few are 
worn with white plaited ruches of net and 
lingerie banded with ribbon or fur, and 
adorned with flowers. 

The sleeves of both suits and house gowns 
are long, and for the first time in many moons 
the old fashioned leg o’ mutton gathered full 
at the normal arm-hole has made its ap- 
pearance. 

Plain velvets in all the different tones of 
clear brilliant scarlet, currant and geranium 
are used for calling gowns, black satin and 
net predominate for evening wear, and blue, 
beige, and olive for street. 

Here, as elsewhere, is seen a considerable 
amount of the new aluminum thread em- 
broidery. One suit of dull olive faille was 
elaborately brocaded in great round motifs 
in this silver grey thread. 

Numerous coats of black velvet were shown 
with skirts of black faille. These were made 
short and fitted with tiny flaring basques, 
while. the skirts were ruffled in two or more 
tiers. Fur as trimming is used in profusion 
on all gowns, particularly on the gowns of 
net and lace. 


Redfern’s Monk’s Cloak 


Redfern, in accordance with the tendency 
for the long and the loose and the moyenne 
age, showed in all good faith a model which 
he called “‘ Moine” and rightly, for it is copied 
absolutely from the Capucines monk’s cloak. 
Of brown burella, and trimmed with the same 
cloth in white, it was made in one piece from 
shoulder to foot with a pointed Capucines hood 
of white, and a wide panel front piped with 
the white, and was girdled by a brown silk 
cord. And this Mr. Redfern calmly an- 
nounces is to be worn as a walking costume. 
That it would be comfortable there is no 
doubt, and if one has courage it may go, in 
any case it illustrates his ideas of the tenden- 
cies of the style. 


Martial Armand shows the 
princesse lines 
Martial Armand also stands firmly for the 
long and the loose, though his models are 
more the regulation princesse than the 
moyenne age. One of cloth of gold brocaded 
in gorgeous red and black roses was modeled 
after the Francesca da Rimini gowns, with 
a mantle of black net replacing the velvet 
mantles worn by the Italian women of that 
time. The slip of the brocade was made 
snugly fitted, but in one piece back and front; 
(Continued on page 92) 









































































MAID’S DRESS 
IN EXCLUSIVE MODELS 


Dedicated to ‘ 
Women’s Service 


The Bissell sweeper ranks high 
with those great labor - saving 
devices of which the sewing machine is 
pioneer. It weighs but a trifle, runs 
without effort, sweeps thoroughly and 
does not injure. The pure bristle brush 
freshens, brightens and preserves car- 
pets and rugs. Everything yields to it 
— greasy crumbs, matches, threads, 
scraps of paper and cloth, etc. 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco” BALL BEARING 
Carpet Sweeper 


requires practically no more atten- 
tion than the mere pressing of a 
lever to empty the pans, as it is self-ad- 
justing and automatic. It is always 
ready but never in the way —just a 
light, effective, silent little machine in- 
dispensable for every day 

use. At all the best 
stores at $2.75 to $5.75. 


BISSELL CARPET 
SWEEPER CoO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Niagara Falls, Cana. 
“WE SWEEP 

THE WORLD” 














Style Number 300 
Black Cotton Pongee 

Style Number 333 

Grey Cotton Pongee 


$3.50 


In the United States 
Only 








































Made of good materials, correctly 
cut, properly shaped and well tail- 
ored throughout. Chic, practical, 
durable, economical dresses that 
look well and wear well because 
they are of the really better sort. 
Write for folder H, showing other 
styles and materials. 
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For the 
Bride's 
J roussequ— 


When the time comes for that most discriminating 
and joyful shopping—the acquiring of a trousseau— 
prospective brides are very apt to come to Mc- 
Cutcheon’s, assured of the fact that there they can 
find everything they want and just the style or 


design they hoped for. 


The merchandising basis of this is the fact that— 


—in Table Linens we have hundreds of designs to choose 
from—the widest range in America, and many of them ex- 


( clusive patterns obtainable nowhere else. 


hand embroidered 


y —in Fancy Table Linens, 

-~ decorated, we carry an endless variety selected from the 

4 Py 
= best markets of the world. : 

: —in Bed Linen, Towels, and Bed Coverings everything mn 
4 imaginable and desirable is included. ~ 
~! », 
4) —in Handkerchiefs—This department is practically a = 

Y whole store in itself and a famous one, for who does not a 
IS) know McCutcheon’s handkerchiefs ? a 

. . . D 
i= —in French Lingerie the assortment is so complete, the 7 
Ka garments are so beautiful, that we feel safe in inviting ~ 

’ comparison with any other similar department in the Kk 

: ountry. 3 
P pene a vey ~ 
=< —in Silk and Knit Underwear we have every kind, in a 
2) every size and every style. “ 
4 ) y St} Q 

; . ae i : a 
yi —in Hosiery and Neckwear you will find the choicest and ~ 
=) daintiest conceits that Paris has to offer. @ 
mn ‘a 


McCutcheon’s is not a “big”’ store, it is a specialty 
shop of a few related departments—but. it is the 
biggest treasure home of fine linens in America. 


Lists”. 


in the store. 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention. 


WATAN WATAN WATATANAN: 








Reg. Trade Mark 


or lace 


We have a pretty Trousseau Booklet, which is a 
great help to purchasers because of its “Outfit 


Mailed without charge on request, or obtainable 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 


WATATATAS 
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For the woman 
who requires 
unusual dress 
shield protec- 
tion 


GEM} 


Dress Shields 





3636692658687 86880462 8" 











Ten Sizes 
Six Shapes 
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rufflings. 


a decided addition to a dark frock. 


standing organdie stock with its black satin trimming. 


Sold through Harper's Bazar Shopping Service 





Courtesy of Lord & Taylor 
FASHIONS, FRILLS AND RUFFS 
Selling at 50 cents and 85 cents a yard are accordion plaited organdie and face 


Fashioned into the popular and becoming collar and cuff set they are 
Very effective to wear with a suit is the high 


Price $1.00. 


The War Notwithstanding 


(Continued from page 90) 


it had a square decolleté, long sleeves, and 
was girdled at the hips by a wide sash of 
black ribbon velvet. This slipped through 
slashes in the net mantle at the side, and tied 
in one long loop in the back. 

Other of the Martial Armand models 
were more distinctly of the 1830 period, with 
full gathered skirts and fitted basque waists, 
while others again were made with skirts full 
at the sides, and front and back plain and flat. 
Flatness at the front and back with fullness 
at the sides, is, by the way, a general note. 
When, as is often the case, the skirt is made 
of net, with the full side panels of velvet or 
another heavy fabric, a very graceful line 
is given in walking. 

Pointed tunics are also much used by Mar- 
tial Armand. The points hang long at the 
sides, reaching several inches below the 
rounded underskirt. 

} Evening gowns are as abbreviated as ever 
above the waistline, and are sleeveless. 
Many have square cut detached trains, or 
pointed, overlapping trains, while quite ‘as 
many are trainless. 
Worth shows brown velvet 
evening gowns 

Worth uses quantities of velvet for his 
evening gowns. One particularly noticeable 
model was in golden brown velvet, with front 


panel of heavy mesh gold net. The skirt 
was full and gathered, the sleeveless waist 
tight fitted with a short basque, and a deep 
pointed decolleté, and the only trimming 
was a wreath of salmon pink roses festooned 
across the front. The feature point of the 
gown was the use of brown velvet for evening 
wear. Worth, I think is the only house that 
adopts it, and it is good, if one chooses just 
the right shade, a clear brown with lots of 
gold. 


Doeuillet’s gowns glitter 

Doeuillet’s gowns glitter with crystal and 
iridescent spangles. One adorable little 
Doeuillet dancing frock was of geranium col- 
oured velvet. The skirt was short and cut 
circular, with a one sided, pointed tunic, edged 
with sable. A band of velvet and lace curved 
over the line of the bust to form the corsage, 
which was held in place by shoulder straps 
of white tulle. Across the front running in 
surplice down to the girdle and the skirt was 
a garland of tiny velvet geraniums. The 
corsage was veiled by a single layer of ge- 
ranium coloured net. 

An interesting redingote of covert cloth, 
was also shown by Doeuillet; made ‘abso- 
lutely according to the style of the Directoire, 
with fitted waist, long basque, and three 
circular shoulder capes. 


Reflections of Floriline Schopenhauer 


(Continued from page 30) 


would not indorse. A poor dinner will spoil 
{the effect of the most modish gown and it is, 
I take it, because cookery has generally deter- 
iorated that present styles are so depraved. 
The supreme beatitude 
In my dear father’s day, it was different. 
Dresses were voluminous and dinners were 
luminous. Nice people then had something 
to say and knew how to say it. That is as it 
should be. The proper sauce for a good 
dinner is wit. Nowadays wit has become so 
usual, ordinary and commonplace that an 
orchestra is preferred. Well, I can under- 
stand that. None the less a dining-room is 
not a concert hall, nor is it a barber shop. At 
lone of your smart restaurants recently I 
thought I was in both. My fork could not 
keep time with the violins nor could my 
thoughts keep up with my astonishment at 
a man who tucked a napkin under his chin 
and who must have come to be shaved. 
The extraordinary spectacle quite took 
away my appetite, which is another reason- 
able accompaniment of a good dinner— 
1 mine was not—and I consoled myself with a 
i} beatitude: Blessed are they that hunger, 
i for the kingdom of hope and imagination is 
} theirs. Though as for hope, those who enter 
| where I dined may leave that behind. Im- 
agination they may cling to, if they have any, 
and in that case I suggest that they forget 
the sins that are and evoke the virtues 
that might be. 


| 

| 

Imagination 4 la carte 

| It is a great game to play particularly as 
nothing, I think, tastes quite so nice as what 

one eats oneself. When, then, stupid bouillon 

is served fancy that you are absorbing a 

potage créme d’Almond—not d’Amant, if 


i] you please—and behold! Paradise is regained. 


This supremacy was, I may note, invented 
in Cathay where it is correctly termed Hong 
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Yin Gong. There are tom-toms in that. At 
Yeddo there are lutes. Transport yourself 
there and before you, on a throne of lotus, is 
a dolphin. You will not, I suppose, eat it 
with your fingers yet if you should, you will 
bite them. That gone, Stamboul is indicated 
and at once, instead of some ordinary Phil- 
istinism, there, ogling you, is an amourette— 
eh, what? Rather fetching, don’t you think? 
—of gazelle to the tune of quinces and pis- 
tache. 

Thus far your imagination has done you 
pretty well. Now it might give birth to a 
baby cygnet, an orchid in its amber beak, 
its ermine plumage replaced. That you will 
find quite angelic and in ruminating it you 
will be conscious of poetry, liberality and 
esprit. 

These things are important. If you are not 
original, you may be eminently respectable, 
but you will be always a bore. If you are 
not lavish, you may lead a pure life, but you 
will remain a poor host. If you are not 
poetic, you may be a devoted wife, or a 
divorced husband, but never an epicure. 

Yet if for your virtues you are that, then 
order truffles. Truffles wear a triple tiara. 
They make women more plastic, men more 
expansive and lead directly to whatever 
crowning brilliancy you may conjure for 
sweets. 

These are best obtained from Athens and 
the best beloved. From Athens you may 
have Argokalamara, which is an improvement 
on ambrosia, and, from the party of the 
second part, those fondants of flattery of 
which the least among us can never have 
enough. 

Then, while paying the bill, which, in the 
circumstances, will not be large, you will 
find yourself singing a duet with Owen 
Meredith, or if not with Lytton or with some 
other littérateur! ‘“‘Fate cannot harm me, 
I have dined today.” 
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. - Approaching 
| Motherhood 


{& calls for strong, quiet nerves 
*) and that calm courage which 
F\\S comes of being physically fit. } 
t< The mother’s health and vi- ‘ 
28% tality should be at the high- 

est point. 


sy the Best Tonic 

“Brings the Roses to Your Cheeks” ° 
and is the ideal strength build- . 
er for mothers. It is both a food 


and a tonic that is pleasant to ‘ 
the taste, easily digested, and | 


MZ inbude 


2 plies the very nourishment 
needed to build up the moth- | 
“Cg er’s strength. 


\ i Order a Dozen from Your Druggist : 


Insist Upon It Being“ Pabst” 









Write for “Health K 
Darts” booklet. , 


Pabst Extract Co. 
3 Milwaukee, Wis. © 


Delicacies 
From every clime 


Think what it means to have 
the luxuries of the world—a di- 
versity of palate provoking flavors 
to choose from. 
Contributions to the Cresca Mark 
follow the course of the rising and 
setting sun. Each country of what- 
ever clime has offcred up its best 
to make our assortment complete. 
Learn more about these choice . 
dainties by sending a 2c 
stamp for our color booklet 
“Cresca"’ containing a collec- 
| tion of unusual recipes. 


CRESCA COMPANY, Importers 


335 Greenwich St. New York 








soothing to the nerves. It sup- °S; 

















Mme. FRIED 






ge NEW FALL 

' “#< Hair Modes 
- at greatly reduced prices. 
“< Ventilated Transformations 
~ Special $8.00 


Natural Wavy Switches 
Special $6.00 


We are now located in our new spacious quarters, 
occupying an entire floor in RIKER’S Bldg., just 
one door east of our previous location. 

FREE the new KUMFY RUBBER CURLER 

15 West 34th St., New York 


Opposite Waldorf 

























The Onward Sliding Furni- 
ture Shoe has a large flat base 
with universal movement that 
cannot injure Flours or Cov- 
erings, And being made ot 
glass, beautifies wood furni- 
ture, pianos or metal beds. 
Made in 8 sizes. 

If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, write us. Dept. 3. 
Onward Mfg. Co., 

Menasha, Wis., 
and Berlin, Ont., Canada 
O..S F—.S. 1S ON 





Dont feel like a fitting ? 





} 


No fatigue when you use 


Sheu Form 


Your Exact Pneumatic Figure 
With Proper Care Will Last a Lifetime 


Why rack your 
nerves, waste your time, and spend your 


HY be a slave to custom? 


energv standing up for ‘‘fittings’’? 


Order your 


own Pneu-Form. 

Thousands of modern women of fashion have 
learned how to be stylish without being slavish, — 
they know how to dress without drudgery! They 
use Pneu-Form,—and the inflated figure does all 


the posing. 


Pneu-Form has your lines, reproduces exactly 
your own figure, every measurement is perfect. 
It poses all day long without getting tired, nerv- 
ous, or fidgety. 


Your Own Counterpart 
Changes with the Style 


Smaller Persons 
May Use It, Also 


With Pneu-Form, your seamstress may go ahead 
making new gowns, remodelling old ones, fitting 





them over your own lines, draping 
them at her leisure, saving her time 
and yours, — whilst you attend to 
more pleasant affairs. 

Pneu-Form is not a hard, graven, 
molded image,—it is you. Pliable, 
resilient, almost human in its perfect 
lines and curves. It also inflates to 
the exact size of any smaller person. 


Your Jacket Pattern — Free 
With Your Order 


With your order we make to measure a Free Jacket 
Pattern. Simply finish the jacket, inflate the figure 
and you have your own perfect form. Write for book- 
let ‘‘My Exact Figure’’ today. It is a guide, a help, 
and an inspiration. We will also send self-measure- 
ment blank. 

To the 300,000 users of Pneu Form we announce 
the addition to Pneu Form of a simple adjustable skirt 
form which may be purchased separately and used with 
your Pneu Form. 


Pneumatic Dress Form Co. 
557 Fifth Avenue New York 
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hOuUSe Speaking 


| $¢$f JERE’S health and 
wealth of health; 
here’s temptation which, 
yielded to, is guaranty of 
greater fitness to enjoy 
other good things in life; \o 
here’s heart and soul of 
the choicest product of 
sunny California; here's 


McNALLY’S 
i) OLIVE OIL 


**@he Oil of the Epicure’’ 





























than which no more per- 
fect product has ever glad- 
dened the heart of man.” 


At your dealer's or delivered direct 
in gallon or half-gallon cans or in 
bottles securely packed upon receipt 
of the following prices: Gallons 
$3.85, half-gallons $2.25, 21 ounces 
$1.00, 10 ouncee 60c, 5 ounces 35c. 
Send to-day for the interesting 
McNally Olive Oil booklet with 
which we shall forward 6 beautiful 
post cards showing famous scenic 
spots in California. 

Address Chicago Office McNally 


| Ranch, 115 Rand-McNally 
Building, Chicago. 






































Six scenic post 
cards and beau- 
tiful booklet . . 


rite for them 
to-day. 








The Athletic Girl 


who would look cool, fresh and attractive 
after a hard game should use the genuine 


MURRAY @ LANMAN’S 


(The Original, Century-old) 


Florida Water 


Added to the 
bath,orapplied 
afterward, it is 
cooling to the 
heated skin 
and gratefully 
refreshing. 
Then a few 
drops on the 
handkerchief € 
orclothing.and 

the wearer is f 
surrounded by 
¥ an atmosphere 
of subdued 
fragrance-that 
sweet, clean 
smell so pleas- 
ing toeveryone 
Sold by Leading Druggists 

and Perfumers. 
Sample size mailed for six cents 
in stamps. Booklet “Beauty 
and Health” sent on request. 
LANMAN & KEMP, 

135 Water St., New York. 
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Gushions 


1s 


This dashing Cossack Coat an 
exclusive Lamson & Hubbard crea- 


tion—the very latest style as 
interpreted by our own fashion 
representatives abroad. It well 


ability of this long 
leading furriers 
to supply the ut- 


illustrates the 
established house 
for generations 


most of style and value in furs 
at modest prices. 

No. 1000 :—Luxurious coat of Hudson 
Seal (seal-dyed muskrat) Russian Cos- 
sack style—45 in. long; finest grade of 
imported skins; collar and cuffs of 
fashionable taupe dyed White Fox, ex- 
quisite fancy, s« oft silk lining. 


rice $375. 
This Hudson Seal Coat may also be had 
with collar and cuffs of 


Skunk or Russian Fitch Pr ice, $300.00 








German Fitch or Black Fox 315.00 
Kolinsky - - $25.00 
Kaum Marten Fox 350.00 
Imitation Silver Fox or ( hinehilla 375.00 
This same model coat may be had in 
the following furs: 

No. 100' Near Seal, plain eollar 

and cuffs Price, $125.00 
No. 1005 Sable Suulerel, plain 

collar and cuffs 265.00 


No. 1010 Caracul, 
collar acd cuffs 


Russian Fiteh 
. ” 300.00 
Skunk 


No. 1011 Persian Lomb, 

collar and cuffs = 600.00 
No. 1012 Broadtall ‘Persian Kol- 

insky collar and enffs 680.00 
Order by number and name of fur, 


sending remittance with order or giving 
reputable business house or bank refer- 
ence if you wish furs sent on approval. 


are thor- 
promptly 
tisfied. 


All Lamson & Hubbard furs 
oughly guaranteed—money 
returned if you are not 


Please write for our handsome cata- 
log, ‘‘The Theatre of Fur Fashion,’ 
containing photographs, descrip- 
tions and prices of a wide variety of 
fashionable fur sets, fur and cloth 
coats, smart hats, exclusive evening 
wraps, etc. 


Lamson o& 
Hubbard 


112 Bedford St. 


Boston, Mass. 
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| Moran fight. 
| and in ring seats. 


| 


Sold through Harper’s 





GIFTS FOR 


An entr* 
dishes. The price is $8.75. 








Bazar Shopping Service 


THE HOSTESS 


dish of silver plate may do double duty as a covered dish or as a pair of 
The breakfast set, for two, of crystal and silver is $12. 


Among some of the appointments for the breakfast tray is an individual coffee 


pot, the cover of which provides a receptacle for sugar and cream. 


$7.50. 


When the day 
(Continued 


a cruel sport, he explained that he loved his 
horses far more than his friends and that of 
the hundreds he had ridden while fighting, 
only two had been killed 

We had our glimpse of real Spain when 
we motored across the Pyrenees and had 
dinner, returning by moonlight. Here we 
saw the fascinating Spanish houses with their 
green doors and shutters and flowers en masse 
everywhere. The women were returning from 
the fields with the men, driving the cattle and 
crooning to the babies tucked under one arm. 

But to return to Paris, for straight back 
there we went, just in time for the Johnson- 
Yes, my dear, I saw the fight 
It is a social event in Paris, 
women in evening gowns, jeweled 
as if for the opera. I really should place a 
question mark after the word “fight.” for 
Johnson was just laughing = chuckling to 
himself through it all. This magnificent 
specimen of polished mahogany could, I am 
sure, withstand the onslaughts of any white 
man. At one time he held up his hands and 
let Moran pummel him on the stomach while 
he walked around the ring, smiling good 
naturedly. How foolish of the French to 
refuse the services of such a soldier. 

The next day we stepped into the “prize 
ring’’ for women and found ourselves at the 
Grand Prix under a blazing sun that drew us 
out of our wraps as it does the butterflies and 


you know; 


other gauzy insects from their chtysalides. 
Here Paris, London and New York were 
linked arm with arm—and let me state to 


our eternal glory no one could compare with 
the New York queens. Smart and well- 
groomed “au bout des ongles,’’ New York 
was not a minute behind the Paris leaders of 
fashion. (Eprror’s Note: Thirty thousand 
head of cattle and sheep are grazing on this 
race’ park today, in order that the French 
Government may feed the soldiers and the 
poor of Paris.) 

Everyone was looking for Forzane and 
Canada, the two most talked of cocottes of 
the hour in Paris. had seen them a few 
evenings before in a café in the Bois when 
both were wearing the new, flat, broad- 
brimmed, low-crown, velvet hat with the 
fronds of the ostrich trimming falling in a soft 
and alluring manner around the edge. The 
flounced tulle gowns, banded with ribbon 
velvet, and even fur, were the best looking 
frocks, and I feel sure that they will be adapt- 
ed for winter wear. 

Speaking of clothes, I must tell you of my 
visit to Poiret’s wonderful establishment in 
the Avenue d’Antin and the Faubourg St. 
Honoré. He greeted us in a costume as unique 
as his atelier, consisting as it did of a red silk 
jacket and black striped trousers. He was 
very much engrossed in the alterations he 
was making in his hotel and pointed out to us 
where a glass roof was being laid, a wall was 
to be torn down, etc. In one room we saw 
the pupils of the Ecole Martine—a veritable 
little beehive of young girls—who draw ad- 
cording to their own whims and fancies the 
strange and primitive designs which have 
made the reputation of Martine’s materials. 

(Epttor’s Note: This was yesterday. To- 
day, Poiret faces shot and shell on the battle- 
field. The doors are closed at Poiret’s es- 
tablishment. He has left his wife and three 
little children, his work and his ambitions. 
He has left behind luxury and comfort, and 
is marching under scorching sun or pouring 
rain, sleeping on the ground, eating hardtack, 
and facing death just as are hundreds of thou- 
sands of his compatriots.) 





The price is 


done and darkness falls 


trom page 48) 


I have longed to attend one of the Poiret 
fetes. 
interesting members of the social, artistic and 
literary circles, he invites very few Americans 
because, I am told, he claims that “‘ Americans 
don’t understand the value of silence.” 

And at one of his first fetes silence was 
essential. It was an oriental one, and the 
whole establishment was transformed into 
an oriental palace. The courtyard leading 
from the Faubourg St. Honoré was covered 
with small white pebbles. Here and there 
clear pools and fountains filled with dazzling 
gold and other fishes gave the illusion of being 
in a fantastic patio. Strange plants grew 
along the walls. A blue cloth, painted m the 
likeness of the Blue God, entirely covered 
the courtyard, throwing a shadow of mystery 


across it. “he stairs leading to the house 
were strewn with soft, thick rugs, and on 
either side of the steps large black men, 


garbed like the slaves of the Arabian Nights, 
waved palm leaves and fans. The doors were 
hung with strange hangings. And as they 
parted, the guests were transported into the 
land of the exotic. On one side the golden 
bars of a harem shut from view a bevy of 
beautiful slaves whose soft white hands, 
only, could reach out through the grill work. 
The air was fragrant with exotic perfumes 
and incense. 

Most of the guests crossed the hotel into 
the garden on the Avenue d’Antin. An extra 
row of shrubbery, as well as the spreading 


branches of the trees, hid the guests from the 
outside world. Here, too, the steps were 
strewn with rich carpets. The trees were 


hung with soft coloured lights. In the dis- 
tance, behind the shrubbery, weird fireworks 
were continually playing. In one corner of 
the garden the subdued and plaintive tones 
of the oriental flutes gave a strange beat and 
measure while boys and handmaidens sprayed 
the guests with perfume, cooled them with 
gilded fans or served oriental drinks and 
eatables. Everyone spoke in low tones, 
and when the clear crystal gong was heard, 


complete silence fell on the gathering. All 
the guests remained silent and motionless 
for several minutes. The sensation was ex- 
traordinary. Perhaps it was the effect of 
the atmosphere, the surroundings, the cos- 
tumes, the setting, or all combined. But no 


one wanted to speak, until suddenly, as the 
fireworks again flashed, Poiret, dressed 
the Blue God, was seen reclining on a throne 
of golden cushions. 

Eprtor’s Note: Little did Poiret think 
that silence would so shortly envelop Paris. 
Not the silence of perfect happiness and con- 
tentment, but the silence of harrowing un- 
certainty and intense grief. No music of 
any kind is permitted. The whirr of taxicabs 
and motors has been hushed, for the govern- 
ment has requisitioned all available means of 
locomotion. The restaurants are closed after 
eight o'clock at night when a pall of darkness 
settles over a city which hithertofore never 
slept. Women have discarded evening dress, 
not wishing to suggest by their apparel the 
gayety and jollity of the Paris of yesterday.) 

I had the good fortune to see the Russian 
Ballet, over which the people in Paris and 
London have gone quite mad, with a beauti- 
ful Russian Princess. “La Legende de 
Joseph,” in which Potiphar’s wife was im- 
personated by Marie Karme, was truly mag- 
nificent. She is a glorious creature because 
she is so different, 
the old Florentine type—the type, 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Bedroom Walls 
here’s the 


Finish Ideal 


Beautiful, sanitary, 
durable, washable 
—these four words 
tell why the ideal 
finish of your bed- 
room is 
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Meliotone gives a 
pure white finish or 
the choice of many 
delicate hues, “soft 
as the rainbow 
tints.” 









Mellotone gives an ab- 
solutely smooth surface, 
that leaves no clinging 
place for dust, and is | 
washable as often as | 
you like. H 










Mellotone is more eco- 
nomical than unsan- 
itary wall paper or than 
easy-marring calcimine. 
It is not easily injured, 
does not fade and lasts 
for years. 


It will lighten and 
brighten 
your whole home 










Mellotone is the most 
artistic and durable fin- 
ish you can get for 
every room in the house. 
Write for “Harmony in 
Colors,” and see the 
beautiful selection of 
Mellotone tints. 










Mellotone is sold by Lowe 
Brothers’ exclusive agents, 
who handle “High Stand- 
ard” Liquid Paint, Var- 
nishes, Enamels, etc. If 
you don't know our dealer i 
nearest you, write and let 
us tell you his name. 


Valuable Books 
Free to You 
Write today for “Mello 
tone” and “Harmony in 


Colors.” They are free — 
write for them today. 


The Lowe Brothers 
Company 
480 E. Third Street 
Dayton, Ohio 
Boston, Jersey City, Chicago 
Kansas City, Minneapolis 


LOWE BROTHERS, Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 
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Exactly What 
You Should 


You scniuicill eeabaioneds know you can, 
because I have reduced 32, 000 
women and have built up that 
many more 
—scientifically, naturally, 
without drugs, i in the pri- 

vacy of their own rooms, 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


—If you only knew Aow 
well! I build up your 
vitality—at the same 
time I strengthen 
your heart action; 
teach you how to 














breathe, to stand. 
walk and relieve 
such ailments as 


Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion. Etc. 
One pupil writes: *‘l weigh 
83 pounds less, and I have 
gained wonderfully in 
strength."* Another says: 

“Last May I weighed 100 
pounds, this May I weigh1 26 
and oh! I feel SO WELL." 
Won't you sit down and write 
now for my FREE booklet? 
Don't wait, you may forget 
it. I have had a wonderful 
experience and I should like 
to tell you about it 


Susanna Cocroft 


j Dent. 24, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 















Miss Cocraft is a college bred woman. 
nized authority on the scientific care of the health 
and figure of women. 





You Are as Old as You Look 


“Why is not the skin of your face as 
fair and firm as that of your body? If you 
look older than you are, it is because you 
are not doing wh at you should to help 
nature. 


Physical Culture 


My exercises in 


for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for the body have 
done for the health and figures of 60,000 women. 
Results are guick and marvelous. In six or ten 
minutes a day you can do more with these exercises 
at home than massage will accomplish in an hour a 
day in a beauty parlor. —Susanna Cocroft. 
Miss Cocroft, after years of experience, has pre- 
pared the instructions for this course, including also 
the care of the Hair, Eyes, Hands and Feet 


Wrinkles Flabby, Thin Neck Sallow, Freckle Shin 
i Dandruff 


Thin, Oily Hair 
Sagging Facial Muscles 
flamed Feet 


and many other blemishes are relieved and over- 
come. The expression is invigorated, the skin 
cleared, the hair made glussy, more abundant, the 
eyes stronger and brighter, the feet comfortable, 
hands smooth. Our pupils look years 
younger after our course. Write for FREE 
booklet today. 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 4 CHICAGO 


She ts the reco, 


7. 











Maternity Apparel 


Dresses Made After 
Our Patented 


KWICK- -KONFORM 


YSTEM 
To oouaan quickly 
to desired size 


“Just Pull the 


old 
methods. No clumsy 
elastic. No hidden 
plaits. Preserves 
normal appearance. 


Latest 
Popular Styles 
and Materials, 

$3.50 to $30.00 


Ready to Wear and 
Made to Measure 
No. 700—Maternity 
Dress of all wool 
French  Challie 
trimmed with Satin 
Charmeuse. Made 

to meas- 

=e $12.50 

Send for loose-leaf 
Catalogue B.-10 of 
Dresses, Skirts, Coats, 
Capes, and Corsets. 


The American Women’s Wear Co. 
123-B West 25th St., New York City. 
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THE LOVE LETTERS OF JULIETTE 
DROUET TO VICTOR HUGO 


THE RECORD OF A GREAT DEVOTION 


Edited by Louis Gimbaud 
Translated by Theodora Davidson 


By force of a dominant will he cloistered this beautiful girl in 
a shabby apartment with two or three servants, and, when she com- 
plained of ennui, told her to write everything that caused her 
heart to beat. This is the originating idea of the letters out of some 
twenty thousand of which the editor has selected the most witty, 
eloquent and logical that shed new light upon the Hugo legend. 


8vo. Illustrated. 








$2.50 net 


WITH THE FLOWERS AND TREES IN CALIFORNIA 


By Charles Francis Saunders 


Author of “Under the Sky in California.” Illustrated with pictures in color by 
Elizabeth H. Saunders and from photographs by the author 


This delightful introduction to the wonders of California plant life is not a 
scientific treatise, but is at once a useful guide to the flower-crowned mesas and | 
ancient forests and a charming ‘‘ taking home” gift for the tourist. 


8vo. $2.50 net. Postage 16 cents 


HOUSE FURNISHING AND DECORATION 
| By Abbot McClure and H. D. Eberlein 


The authors have kept in mind, above all other considerations, the desirability 
of showing what may be done by a combination of clever constructive ideas with 
limited means. Ingenuity and taste, rather than costliness, form the keynote. 


Illustrated with Photographs. 260 pages. $1.50 net. Postage to cents 












Establishment of 
the Highest Class 


When you travel, a Pierre Trans- 
formation will solve your problems. 
It is easy and quickly adjusted and can 
be combed out and brushed as you 
would your own hair. Provide your- 


self with a Pierre Transformation and 


_ let your own hair rest and grow thick. 


HOMES THAT ARCHITECTS HAVE BUILT 
FOR THEMSELVES | 


Edited by Richardson Wright 


The homes that architects have built for themselves reflect their professional 
|and artistic individuality and constitute the highest standard of taste and practical 
| arrangement. 

Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


v0. Postage 20 cents 


THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM GREEN 
By James W. Foley 


Normal out-of-door boys are William Green and his chum, 
Henry Begg, and they live in a regular boy’s town where there’s 
a “‘crick” and a “‘serkus” lot. They are as indefatigable in 
mischief as two kittens and as full of high spirits as a Spring colt. 





12mo, with decorations and headings by Charles Guischard 
$1.00 net. Postage ro cents 





THE KING BEHIND A KING 
By Warwick Deeping 


| | Warwick Deeping has returned to the field of his famous first book ‘* Uther and 
|Igraine’’ and has written a thrilling romance of Merrie England when Richard II 
|was King and the mob of ragged peasantry were making him shiver with fear in 
|the Tower. 
Postage ro cents 


12mo. $1.25 net. 


THE OPEN DOOR 
By Richardson Wright 


Rarely has the dark night of a woman’s soul been so vividly drawn as in this 
story of Kitty Flint, the recluse, who lives alone in an old house in a Philadelphia 
suburb paying a spiritual debt. It is a chapter of medievalism set down in a 
bustling modern suburb; an echo of the past ringing down into the present. The 
story will cause discussion as it will cause tears and laughter. 


$1.25 net. Postage 10 cents 





| 


jand vivacity of street life, social diversions 


| 


|and hereditary distinctions, morals and edu- 


UNDERSTANDING THE FRENCH 
By Rollin Lynde Hartt 
Author of “The People at Play” 


Mr. Hartt is here concerned more with 
|people than places, and he pictures the en- 
| viable qualities of the Frenchman at home, 
| the little courtesies and urbanities, the variety 





cation, the national cleverness and thrift. 
8vo. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


Postage 14 cents 





McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers 


(18 East 46th Street 


Opp. Ritz Carlton 


jrew Dork 
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CEASA AL A 
We’ve been pleas- We'll please 
ing people you orrefund 
for 28 your 






money 








DAVIS DELICACIES 


From Ocean, Farm and Orchard 


The best fish in the world are 
brought into Gloucester. We get the first 
selection and deliver them to you fresh 
from the boats, in keepable packages, with 
the sea flavor retained. 

The best vegetables in the world 
are brought to our dock, after being packed, 
according to our standard, where they grow, 
in order to secure proper freshness. 

The best fruits in the world are un- 
loaded at our wharf from Native Orchards, 
the South, the Pacific Coast and Across 
the Seas. 

No matter where you live, we 
guarantee to bring to your door Nature’s 
choicest products from Ocean, Farm and Or- 
chard, packed as they grew and packed to keep. 











We sell Express 
direct to free on 
you— $3.00 
never orders 
through east of 
dealers Kansas 








OUR SEA FOODS range from the Mack- 
erel (fresh or salted), Codfish (fresh or sz alted), 
Salmon, Lobsters, Crabs, Clams and Shrimp of 
our native waters, to the specialties of Italy, 
France, Portugal and the North Sea Ports. 

OUR FARM PRODUCTS include all the 
good things that grow in and near the ground, 
special cures of bacon, dried meats, pork-and- 
beans and other New Ergland goodies. 

OUR ORCHARD SPECIALTIES are gath- 
ered from the selected crops of American and 








more Tropical Climes. ? 

All are of a quality rarely found even in ¢ 
the best markets. € 

We are glad to send, upon request, our # Sos?” 
descriptive price-list telling of the # oe 
many specialties we handle and how oF 568" 
best to enjoy them. Our free Rs R 
Book of Re eipts isanauthor- os o 
ity. Fill out coupon to .v) Ae 

rs 

day and begin to get < bea 
your share of the a Pa \ ot 
unusual deli ue ies a* 


cies. 





























Model J 30 
Price, Prepaid, $5.00 
A handsome new styling 
of all silk Crepe de Chine, 
embodying reveres and 
the new button back 
effect. Collar, vestee and 
cufis of Organdie trimmed 
with 3 rows of hemstitch 

ing. Vestee trimmed with 
crochet buttons. Front 
and back trimmed with 
covered buttons. Band 
Black silk ties attrac 

tively at neck. Long 
sleeves. Colors—Black, 
White, Navy and Nigger 
Brown 


of 
































Attractive 
Chiffon, 
front and 
shoulder 

and back 


yoke 


ot 


piped with 
edged with 
ruching. 


ing 
Covered 
Colors 
Nigger 
Russian Green. 


Black, 


We do a strictly mail oder business 


Our Portfolio of —— he 


Models will be 














Me 


Long 


Brown 


Model J 24 
Price, Prepaid ,$6.00 
model 
neatly pleated 
back, 


Satin. 
buttons. 
Navy, 

and 


of 


ded FREE 


Rouse ‘Gia 


with 
front 
Satin. 
1) New collar of Organdie 
Satin 
Organdie 
sleeve 
set in with hemstitch 
Cuffs of 


and 















of 


you the 


Model J 27 
Price, Prepaid, $5.00 
Paris has decreed frills, 
therefore this beautifui 
blouse of White Crepe de 
Chine, with pleated dou 
ble frill down front. Long 
sleeves set in with hem- 
stitching at armhole and 
shoulder. Hemstitched 
cuffs with pleated frills. 
rrimmed with novelty 
buttons 





, - : 
Order Your Fall Blouses by Mail 
You can purchase three from us for what you usually pay for two elsewhere. 
and give 
effect by eliminating heavy retail store expenses 
Perfect satisfaction guaranteed or money promptly refunded. 
Advanced Blouse 
upon request 


225 Fifth Avenue 
WVew S¥erk 


benefit of the saving we 










































































candlestick, match box and glass. 

















over which all the artists and students 
She is the lucky possessor 
of “seven points” of hair around her face, or 
what is known as the “Madonna Halo.” The 
finale has a rem. markable rendering of ‘ ‘Petruch- 
ka,” the Russian “Punch and Judy.” A 
deafening storm of applause followed the 
drop of the curtain. I never saw such enthu- 
siasm in America, not even when Fremstadt 
sang her farewell. 

We met such a good-looking and charming 
man at tea the other afternoon. At the first 
‘glance I was sure he was an American and my 
guess was right. Originally I believe he came 
from Chicago, but several years in New York 
and five or more in Paris have eradicated any 


way, 
are now raving. 











25 CENTS PER BOX 


(Including Puff and Mirror 


stores 


At all the better 


or by mail post paid to 


51 Ferry St., New York City 
oA 
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be just as sweet 
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rouge by 


any other name might 


any 


but 
other name 
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cannot be quite so good as 


the f 


famous beautifier and 
**blushifier ” 
the tint of the 


which rivals 


rose 


SUTOL | 


the natural bloom to the cheek. 


everywhere 


THE ORIENTAL COMPANY 


® THE PERFECT ROUGE 


A dry rouge which imparts 


It cannot be detected, 


and will not injure the most delicate skin. 
by perspiration—remains until removed by soap and water. 


Not affected 
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Western traits he might have possessed—if 
he ever bore the hallmark. His name is Kelly 
and he is an artist. He spells Art with a big 
{A and all that, and he has been wonderfully 
successful with his portraits. To tell the 
truth I was more interested in his fashion 
drawings for they are most unusual. While 
he treats his fashion work in the offhand 
manner which all real artists, even Drian, 
affect, he seemed to be pleased with my ap- 
preciation of it—so pleased in fact that he 
gave me the drawing which I am sending to 
you. It is almost unnecessary to add that the 
costumes are the very latest word—just the 
clothes the chic Parisienne would be wearing 
if no war had been declared. (EpitTor’s 
Norte: Mr. Kelly is sticking pluckily to his 
work in Paris, making sketches of the cos- 
tumes shown by the couturiers who have kept 
their establishments open in order to give 
work to their employees.) 

Yesterday, Lady Paget took me to see her 
statue of William Pitt, Earl Chatham. She 
may justly claim ownership because it was 
solely through her efforts and appeals to the 
American women over here that the necessary 
subscriptions were raised. When completed 
it will be shipped to Washington and there 
unveiled by our di8tinguished countrywoman 
in commemoration of the Century of Peace 
between America and England. Lady Paget 
did hope to arrive in New York in January, 
but, alas, all triumphs of peace are forgotten 
now and mock us with a ghastly smile. (Ep- 


The Observer 


(Continued from page 54) 


or collar save the brilliant facing which 
runs to the edge on both. The sleeves 
are finished with three buttons and it is a 
correct conceit to have all buttons covered 
with the same silk that is used on collar and 
lapels. Black waistcoats of silk or material 
like the coat make this formal evening dress 
informal. White waistcoats are imperative for 
full evening dress and the smarter ones will be 
cut double breasted with even a higher open- 
ing than last year. The bold designs shown in 
the white, washable materials for evening 
waistcoats have given way to more modest 


effects. Perfectly plain linen with shirt 
and tie to match is quite the smartest 
thing. The collars and cravats, like those 


mentioned for functions during the day, have 
not changed their style. The band collar 
which laps in front and the stiffened, round 
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Courtesy of Ovingiton Bros. and Higgins and Seiter 


SOME APPOINTMENTS FOR THE GUEST ROOM 


An electric candle lamp of silver complete with battery sells for $10.00 and a bed- 
room night set of china banded = silver consists a 
rice 


When the day is done and darkness falls 


(Continued from page 94) 







Sold through Harper's Bazar 


Shopping Service 





a tray, covered water jug, 
$6.50. 


1ToR’s Norte: The vital needs of the present 
are engrossing Lady Paget today. As presi- 
dent of the Relief Committee of the Red Cross 
Society in England she is appealing to her 
American friends for subscriptions, and is 
taking an active part in all the preparations 
being made by the American women in Lon- 
don to extend succor to the wounded Eng- 
lish soldiers.) 

I can’t close without a reference to our day 
at Henley. We were there for the Regatta, 
a unique water fete, as you know. To me, 
the Thames has a distinct individuality, and 
this is never more potent than at the time of 
the Regatta. The punts, gay with brightly 
coloured cushions, the good looking English- 
men in their white flannels and Englishmen 
are so well-groomed in their flannels—and 
hosts of pretty girls fluttering Japanese par- 
asols, give to the river the appearance of a 
great floating garden. 

Lining the banks are the houseboats flaunt- 
ing their striped awnings and brilliant with 
flowers. The loveliest sight imaginable is the 
houseboat of Alfred Vanderbilt. As our punt 
drew close to it, we were greeted with “I love 
dose hens and chickens, but this am der life, 
honey, yes, this am der life.’” Mrs. Vanderbilt 
was waiting to welcome us to luncheon and 
she looked very picturesque framed on all 
sides by masses of marguerites and hanging 
pink geraniums, for every available spot has 
its window box which transforms the house- 
boat into a flowering garden. 

Another fascinating houseboat has been the 
home this summer of Elsie Janis. She in- 
tended to appear in Paris in November, but 
the plans of men are as nothing before the 
war gods. Another American actress who is 
enjoying all kinds of success over here is Ina 
Claire, and worshipping at her shrine with 
more than stage ardour is Scotti, ‘‘the Great.” 
She has just signed a three years’ engagement, 
but who knows? 

As I am under no contract to remain over 
here, I am now busily pondering how to return 
to the “land of the free,’’ but NOT in a two 
hundred pound berth in the steerage! 

Good-by, nice “old thing,” 
As ever, Polly. 


end club cravat is the best style but perhaps 
has not the comfort of the bold wing collars 
and single bow. Black socks and plain, bril- 
liant, low, single laced shoes are the proper 
footwear. 

The overcoats for dress wear during the 
day are all close fitting—Chesterfield or body 
coat it seems to matter little. 

Frock overcoats have an exaggerated close- 
ness at the waistline with a bold roll to the 
lapels and moderately draped skirt slightly 
below the knee. All of these coats should be 
in soft materials. For evening there is a 
greater tendency than last year for the In- 
verness, a coat that is not difficult to get in 
and out of. Also the circular cape will 
be seen quite commonly. 

Your hat—choose the block with slightly 
narrow belled crown and rolling brim. 















Over Stone Set Rings 

6,000 Signets, Bands and 

Styles Emblems, Wedding 
gs, Diamond 
Mountings. 


The Birthday Ring 


A precious or semi- 
precious stone for every 
month in the year, set 
either solitaire or in 
clusters. 

But what a mistake to drop in 
anywhere and accept the first 
thing that pleases without making 
sure that it bears the O-B assay 
mark and that the jeweler is the 
O-B kind of man! 

The O-B Ring Book—A selection of 
the newest styles in rings, will help you 
toachoice. Itisfree. Your name ona 
postcard brings it. 

Ostby & Barton Co., Providence, R. I. 
Largest Manufacturers of Rings in the World 

















RINGS 





BERMUDA 


Average Summer Temperature 79° 
Authorized by Dept. Bermuda Gov't. 
Very Low Su:rnmer Rates 
Calling at St. Georges and Hamilton. 

Sailing Weekly—Tickets Interchangeable. 


S. S. Caribbean 


Largest steamer in the trade. 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet Shy Sennen 


& Son, Gen. Agts., 22 State St., N. 


a S$. S. Bermudian 


Screw 

10,518 Tons Displ. Holds speed record, N.Y. 
& Bermuda, 39 brs. 20 min. Quebec 8. 58. Co., 
Ltd., A.E. Outerbrid ge & Co., Agts.,29 B’y, N.Y. 


8. 





For Booklets apply to above 8. Cos. or 


any Ticket Agent. 











The most sought of all gems—priceless Oriental 


Pearls, perfectly reproduced in 
Pearl 


sq ATAUSCA CS 


Werles de Ceplon 


Alwaysin fashion. Appropriate on all occasions. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us to 
have your order filled. Send for Free Booklet. 


THE LOW-TAUSSIG-K ARPELES Co." tenes 2 
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CORRECT ENGRAVING 
and FINE STATIONERY 


The making of Wedding and Social Invitations, Visit- 

ing Cards, and Stamped Paperisourspecial work, done 

inourown shop. Samples and prices upon request. 
LYCETT, Society Stationer 

Desk H, 31/ N. Charles St. Baltimore, Md. 














Skirt 
Hangers 


In new de- 
signs. At- 






needleworkers and are ap- 
of this season. 

with presentation card 50c 
request. 


tractively 

boxed. Made by our own 

propriate as gifts for girls 

and women. A specialty 

Two hangers. lavender, 

bine, pink or rose, in box 

Our year book, illustrating many new and 

unusual little gifts, will be forwarded on 

Address Dept. 66, POHLSON GIFT SHOPS, Pawtucket,R.1. 
Harper's Bazar, October, 1014 

















Reduced illustration from The House Beautiful 


The Magazine of The Home 


| THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


MORE BEAUTY—LESS PRICE 


Two important changes for the better are inaugurated with the October 
number. The magazine will appear in a wholly new dress, including deco- 
rations and initials designed by Mr. Bruce Rogers. 


Also, the subscription price will be changed from $3.00 to $2.00 per year,— 
single copies 25 cents. In this manner, the publishers propose to make 
The House Beautiful the greatest value for price in its particular field. 


Whilst the quality is being raised, the price is being lowered,—whilst all 
things else are advancing, we are reducing costs. Today, The House 
Beautiful is unquestionably the magazine de luxe of its class, and it grows 
more helpful and more beautiful with every number! 


Note a few of the interesting articles for October: — 
A Venture in Remodeling The Art of Home Building 
The Colonial Drawing Room A Planner of Pleasant Houses 
The Hospitality of Doorways Town Planning on a Large Scale 
The Arch in Domestic Architecture Noiseless and Frictionless Heating 
In order to attract thousands of new readers who prefer to pay $2.00 
rather than $3.00, we make the following 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Nine Months for $1.00 — Portfolio Free 


The House Beautiful, 

432 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Gentlemen :—For the enclosed $1.00, send The House Beautiful for nine months, to- 
gether with Portfolio de Luxe of Interior Decoration, containing color plates and 
descriptions of unusual decorative effects. 


























| There is a certain Way to RESTORE the 
RICH, LUSTROUS, NATURAL COLOR 
to the HAIR and that is to COLOR it with 


La Goutte-a-Goutte 


I have spent 29 years in this profession, in Paris and New York, and have investigated 
every known method, treatment and hair dye, and I know that La Goutte-a-Goutte is 
a reliable preparation with which 


ANY WOMAN CAN COMPLETELY RESTORE THE COLOR TO HER HAIR 


It makes no difference how gray, streaky, faded, bleached, or unattractive the hair 
may be, or how it may have been deteriorated by other dyes, with La Goutte-a-Goutte 


you can MAKE IT ANY SHADE YOU PREFER 


Only ONE APPLICATION is required, in the privacy of your own room, without 
the assistance or knowledge of anyone. NO AFTER SHAMPOO is necessary. he 
entire operation is short, easy and not tiring, and the result is so satisfactory. 

If, ore ordering a package, you'd rather see how well it would look on your hair, 
cut a little lock close to your head, tell me the shade you want, mail it to me, and 


’'LL COLOR IT ANY SHADE WITHOUT CHARGE 


32 different shades are made from each package. Price, complete with brush, $2.50 
and $1.25 delivered anywhere. 
Questions about the Hair and Complexion gladly answered without charge. 


L. PIERRE VALLIGNY, Dept. B, 14 E. 44th St., New York 















Sample of ROUGE JAPONAIS and a copy of my “SECRETS OF BEAUTY” mailed on request. 




















Troubles 


WHEN your feet ache, there can 

be nothing beautiful in all the 
world! Itching, burning, limping feet 
disable the whole system. 


We encase our feet in leather prisons, 
and impose upon them the burden of 
incessant walking, or standing—with- 
out proper relief. 


COGSWELL’S 
Foot Tonic 
#120 per bottle 


(applied daily with a brush) 


will relieve the torture of 
foot troubles. It is sooth- 
ing, refreshing and counter- 
acting—prepared bya 
specialist who has made a lifelong 
study of the human foot. 








For sale in most Drug and Depart- 
ment stores. If not found, send me 
the name of the dealer with $1.00, 
and I will forward prepaid. Our little 
book on Surgeon Chiropody will be 
sent for the asking. 


COGSWELL 


Specialist 
\ 501 ~ 5th AVE. NEW YORK CITY S 
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WEDDING _ 


Invitations 
Announcements ; 
At Home- Cards : 


Very distinctive effects, finished 2 
in form, and correct in detail. a 
Hand engraved by masters of the ; 
craft on finest Hurd’s Steel White 

Suede Stock. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


As an extra special inducement, 
we will engrave 50 cards in script 
for $1.25. Copper plate becomes 
your property, but will be held for 
future orders, if you wish. 











Write for Samples 
Address Dept. D-1 


WM. H. HOSKINS CO. 
904 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















“¥ I 
£7" VALS Ba 


Will Gladly Show You 


how readily your Christmas 
shopping can be done by mail 
if you_will send for their new 
1914 “Gift Guide” now ready. 
Brimful of valu- 
able suggestions 
, with hundreds of 
}) beautiful illustra- 
tions of moderate 
priced, thought- 
ful and distiuctive 
gifts. Tosecurea 
copy send name 
and address on 
post card by re- 
turn mail. Edi- 
tion is limited. 
PETER PAUL 
AND SON 


135 WN. Pearl St. 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Established 42 years 
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A stroll along any fashionable thoroughfare 

will show how popular bengalines are this 

fall. For nat aie suits, wraps and opera 

cloaks, bengalines, both plain and moire, 
are just the thing. And the new 


Cheney Crepe Moire 





It is soft and 


—words are inadequate to express its beauty. RY 
Just = 


crepey and shimmers with an exquisite moire effect. 


the silk for dainty evening and dancing frocks. iit 


HENEY 
Sr LKS 


are of superior quality, and include practically every kind of 

goods made of silk—whether for dresses, millinery, decora- 

tion or upholstery, the haberdasher or manufacturer, man or 
woman. Ask for them by name at your dealer's. 


Our booklet, ‘‘Cheney Silks, Why People 
Should Buy Them, ’’ sent postpaid on request. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 


































ATS & GOWNS 





IMPORT EL 


Formerly 
of 
Thirty West Thirty-ninth Street 

are now at 
Forty-six West Forty-sixth Street 
The New Imported and Domestic Models 
will be shown 

















Harper's Bazar, 


October, 1914 
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of luck—is used by 
extract, the Porte Bonheur. 


When summer is over 

UST as soon as you begin to try on the new 
J hats and frocks you will realize that the 
summer sun and wind have left their af- 
termaths on your face. But there is no reason 
why these marks should become indelible 
when beauty specialists can be consulted. 
And by beauty spe- 
cialists I am refer- 
ring to women 
whose knowledge 
of the skin is as 
comprehensive and 
thorough as a sur- 
geon’s study of an- 
| atomy. Evena few 
treatments from 
one of these scien- 
tific skin doctors 
will work wonders, 
especially if backed 
up by conscientious 
care of the complex- 

ion at home. 

If you have never 
indulged in a face 
treatment you 
have a treat before 
you, for after an 
hour under the 
skilled hands of a 
beauty specialist you will 
feel like a new woman, re- 
newed in body, spirit and 
mind. One of the most 
satisfactory treatments 
satisfactory in that it has 
produced the results prom- 
ised—is given in the restful 
little, white boudoir of a 
salon on Fifth Avenue, right 
in the heart of the new shop- 
ping district. 

This treatment has as its 
foundation strapping the 
muscles, assisted by the finest 
of creams, tonics and an 
Eastern muscle oil. There 
is a cleansing cream to clean 
the pores, a skin food to feed 
them, and the muscle oi! to 
brace up the relaxed muscles. 
All of these are applied to 
the skin by the strapping or 
patting motion. A — 
effect can be produced 4 
home by the patter soap 
mois pad at the end of a 
spring—which the originator 
of the system has invented. 
Two pads, one for the tonic 
and the other for the cream, 
are included in an outfit selling for $5.00. 

To add to the delights and benefits of the 
treatment a refreshing tonic is used instead 
of water, electricity is scientifically applied, 
bandelettes soothe tired eyes, a sulphur 
lotion whitens the skin, rouge is added if you 
wish it, and a dust of delicately scented powder 
is the finishing touch. And for this hour or 
more of perfect repose, during which the 
complexion is every minute reaping grati- 
fying results, there is a charge of $2.50. 

And after you have learned once the secret 
you can keep your skin in a good condition 
with the co-operation of a valuable little 
box containing the essentials for the home 
treatments—the tonic, cream, muscle oil, 
lily lotion, bandelettes, powder etc. Thus 
for the modest sum of $5.00 you can have 
always with you the first aid to the com- 
plexion. 


Tant 


cious 


The cult of the hands 
“If you would know a woman’s age, look 
at her hands.” Thus spoke the canny man of 
the world. The face, the figure, the hair, 


Beauty 
Any of the articles on this page may be purchased 
through Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service. 





D’Orsay puts up many of his choicest extracts in miniature bottles 


which fit into leather cases, making them convenie- 
Price $1.50. A stopple in the shape of an elephant—the symbol 
D’Orsay on a small, 


Price $8.75. 





Mrs. Adair’s box of preparations necessary 
for satisfactory treatments of the complexion 
at home sells for $5.00. 


te) 
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sells the deli- 
imosa toilet water 
for $2.10 and $4.50; the 
extract for $2.40, the tal- 
cum powder, 75 cents, the 
sachet in jars, $1.35 and 
a cluster of yellow satin 
corset sachets for $1.50. 


Shop 


« the traveler. 


square bottle of his new 


and the costume, one or all may deceive 
the most ardent seeker after the truth, but 
it is seldom that the hands do not tell the 
story. One explanation of this truism lies in 
the fact that the hands are very generally 
neglected. Women have learned the value of 
preserving the complexion, the figure, and the 
hair, and of dress- 
ing to cheat the 
years, but compar- 
atively few have 
given a thought to 
the hands beyond 
keeping them well- 
groomed. 

Even from the 
hands the telltale 
marks may be 
eradicated. One of 
the simplest meth- 
ods—and what is 
more important, 
one of the most 
satisfactory—is to 
wear medicated 
gloves. The gloves, 
which do not look 
unlike the regula- 
tion best grade of 
chamois gloves, 
may be worn at 
any hour, while sleeping at 
night, while walking, while 
reading, even while sewing. 
The finest quality of chamois 
is chemically treated with 
medicinal properties which 
soften and bleach the skin, 
nourish the tissues, and 
stimulate the circulation. 
And this good work is aided 
by a paste which is applied 
to the inside of the gloves 
and tothehands. This paste, 
fortunately, will not pene- 
trate the gloves, so that they 
can be worn without any 
fear of staining or soiling 
what the hands might touch. 

The gloves can be bought 
in the wrist or elbow length 
and cost $3.00 or $4.00. 
While the price may seem 
a little high the gloves will 
last indefinitely if reasonable 
care is taken of them. Ad- 
ditional jars of the paste can 
be procured for $1.00 each. 


Woman’s crown of glory 

If you would enjoy a 
well-coifed head of hair, 
you cannot afford to let your hair be- 
come oily, for this means that there is a lack 
of circulation and nourishment in the scalp. 
Too much alcohol, artifical colouring and 
chemicals in the hair tonics are responsible 
for this condition, and the only way to avoid 
such a disastrous condition is to use a tonic 
which you know does not contain them. There 
is a Russian tonic, composed of Oriental hair 
oils and vegetable herbs, which is guaranteed 
to be free from these deleterious ingredients. 

To use with this tonic (costing 45 cents to 
$1.00 a bottle) there is a hair growing cream 
compounded of Eastern oils (costing 40 or 
75 cents a jar) and this will supply the needed 
nourishment to the dried-up hair cells. The 
shampoo, which completes the good results 
of the tonic and cream, exhales the invigor- 
ating odour of the Russian pine and leaves 
the scalp clean and the hair delightfully soft 
and fluffy. A bottle sells for 25 or 50 cents. 

For a dry shampoo there is a powder, also 
exhaling the refreshing pine odour. While 
traveling this powder is often more convenient 
than a liquid. Price 50 cents. 





In order that a woman at home may give to the skin of the face 


the correct “patting” 


motion, Mrs. 


Adair has invented a “Patter.” 


This little machine with two chamois pads sells for $5.00. 




































































Outing Publishing Company - 








JUST PUBLISHED 


A NOVEL OF 
THE BALKAN WAR 


awns 


For generations men and 
women were engaged in the 
struggle for liberty out of 
which grew the Balkan War 
and the Humbling of Tur- 
key. In that struggle lie 
buried hundreds of stories of 
high heroism, sacrifice, love, 
and patriotic conspiracy. It 
is with such a tale that 
PAWNS OF LIBERTY 
deals. The central figures 
are a little group of Mace- 
donians led by a monk and 
a girl. 


erty 


Your Book Dealer Has It $1.35 Net 
Or Order Direct (Postage 12 cents extra) 








New York 








Keep Your Hair in Curl 


How you envy the woman with naturally 
wavy hair! It isso much more becoming, 
so much more easily dressed. 

Here is a secret!—very often it ISN’T natu- 


ral. Thousands of wom- 
en have learned how to 
wave their hair in any 
fashion by the 


Marvel Waver 


Simple, easy, harmless 
—requires but a few 
moments—anyone may 
use it. Makes little, 
short crimps, or deep, 
sharp, wide waves, 


Don’t be straight- 
haired, if you love curls! 


Sent prepaid, and money refunded if un- 


satisfactory. 


Price, $3. Agents Wanted 
H. Steinhardter Mfg. Co., 857 East 19th Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 











SN Baby Coming? 


Then you must make prep- 
——. Our supplies are 


New and Distinc- 
tive Wraps for 
Street, Evening 
and General Wear 






needed by the doctor and 
nurse in yourcare. They are 
repar a4 Graduate 


a 4 They re ad 

work and worry and protec “1 

you against infection which By > 
menaces the life of every only, up 


mother at this time. Don't name 
risk your life and the life of Send us your and address 


your baby. THE VIRGINIA NOVELTY CO. 
Send for free illustrated Maternity Book- 72 East 77th Street New York City 


let listing our Outfits — Necessities at $5.50 
RY), ANY 0) / 8 OD ARO) Vd 


to Complete List at $30. 
Made Young Again By 


The Misses Sadie & Toot, 
go OM 









































Inexpensive 





HOLIDAY 





8th Floor, Rose Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
FACIAL BATH 


Sansavon is the Safest, Most Economical Perfe 
Skin Cleanser. Removes dirt, redness, roughness, 














STRASBURGER, inc. 
Artistic Lamps and Shades 


Furniture, Curtains and Pillows 
753 Fifth Ave, 
Gor. 58th St. NEW YORK CITY Tel. Plaza 3272 





Price $12.75 
Gold Cage and Blue Bird for happiness 


Trimmed with porcelain flowers and 


ribbons 





Price $5.50 


Handkerchief case made of silk, lace and 
French flowers. Can also be used as a 
sewing case. 


No catalogue Order direct 














Wide variety of useful and beau- 
tiful articles 15¢ to $2.75 includ- 
ing Photo Frames, Fancy Boxes, 
Desk Sets, Handkerchief and 
Glove Boxes, etc. 

Quaint Illustrated Catalog Free. 
THE LITTLE WORKSHOP, 
443 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


RINGS & MEDALS 










C K.GROUSE CO. Atavoc Free 
NortHATTLEsOROMass.Box A 27! 
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are ‘‘as a cloud before the sun’’ hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why not 
remove them? Don'tdelay. Use 


STILLMAN’S cx: 


Made especially to remove freckles. 

Leaves the skin clear, smooth and with- 

out a blemish. Prepared by specialists 

with years of exverience. Money re- 

funded if not satisfactory. 50c per jar. 

Write today for particulars and free booklet, 

“Wouldst Thou Be Fair’’ 

Contains many beauty hints,and 
describes a number of elegant 
preparations indispensable egg 
toilet. Sold dy a/l drugg 
STILLMAN CRE AM © oO. 
Dept. 9 Aurora, Ul 








chaps, wrinkles, patches, enlarged pores, etc. Keeps 
the skin smooth, firm and fair. In jars—50c 
and $1.50 prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

My Monograph on *' Face 

FREE Care’’ and Generous Trial 

Box of SANSAVON 

DR. H. R. ENLOW—Face Specialist 
605 Delaware Building. Chicago. Il. 











A TOY 
is merely a plaything to be 
broken and forgutten; a 
real, live pet, more of a 


plaything, teaches affection 

and kindness. A Persian 

Kitten is the ideal pet for 

your child. 

Black Short Haired Cattery 
ORADELL, N. J. 

N. Y. Office, Dept. H., 112 Carnegie Hall, Tel. 3691 Columbus 








Selma’s Russian 


Face Lotion 
Skin Beautifier 
Face Powder 


Absolutely the best preparations ever 
made for removing tan, freckles, lines, 
wrinkles, hollows. They smoothe and 
refine the skin better than anything 
else can do. 
Face Lotion, $1.00. Skin Beautifier, 
jars, 50c., 75c., $1.25; tube, 50c. Face 
Powder, white, natural, brunette, pink 
and the famous Russian evening shade 
Mauve, box, 50c. and 85c. 
At leading department and drug stores or by 
mail direct from my laboratory. Please in- 
clude postage with money or 
ole Maniwfacturer 
Selma J. Sotherlund 
(of Russia, 


Face and Hair 
Specialist 

45 W. 34th St. 

New York, N.Y. 

Established 1900 

(Interesting Booklet 




















Peninsular & Oriental 
S. N. Co. Frequent Sail- 
ings, India, China, 
Philippines, Japan, 
Australia, New Zea- 
land, Winter Tours in 
India. Round World 
Tours. For full infor- 
mation apply Cunard 
4 21-24 State St., 
a 








By 
Special Cable from London 





MARSHALL & SNELGROVE 


LIMITED 


London’s Leading Fashion 


House and Court Dress makers 


Beg to announce that they have purchased the 
entire collection of this season’s models from 


the famous 


MAISON WEEKS of PARIS 


Comprising gowns, costumes, cloaks and furs 
which are offered to American retail firms for 


immediate shipment. 


The 
Original Models May be Acquired 

















MARSHALL & SNELGROVE, 


LIMITED 
Drapers and Court Dressmakers 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
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No firm can be exactly up- 
to-date. It must be either 
a little ahead of the times, 
influencing fashion, or a little 
behind the times, following it. 
Which do you prefer, madam, 
the shop behind the times, or 
—Marshall & Snelgrove’s, for 
instance? 


MARSHALL & SNELGROVE 


LIMITED 
LONDON 











A MARSHALL & SNELGROVE ADVERTISEMENT 


ANNOUNCEMENT TO FELLOW ‘TRADERS 


This is the time when the value of tradition is most keenly felt. 
An old established firm has resources unknown to younger houses, 
by reason of which we can say, “‘ Business as Usual,’’ even in the 
midst of a paralyzing war. All that the continent could have sent 
to you, we offer; we have an immense stock of all the latest pro- 
ductions and new models at your service. 


MARSHALL & SNELGROVE 


LIMITED 


Drapers and Court Dressmakers 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Read the New Novel 
by the Author of 


VUEED" 
and VV S EVES” 


of which 400,000 copies already have been sold 











F you learned to love “‘Queed”’ and 

have lost yourself in the joyful pages 
of ““V.V’s Eyes,”’ Harrison’s new novel, 
“Angela’s Business,” is for you. It begins 
in the October 


METROPOLITAN 


‘The Livest Magazine in America” | 














**Angela’s Business’’ repeats all the charm and humor Here are a few of the 
of the earlier books. But this time Mr. Harrison has interesting features in the 
written a love story so original and ingenious in its plot— | October METROPOLITAN: 
and so important—that you will follow it with the piqued Really big fiction by 
interest of ariddle. And it will set women readers by the ears. Booth Tarkington; W. W. 

A young author starts out, with all the enthusiasm of | Jacobs; Larry Evans; Earl 
youth—and lack of experience—to solve the great mystery Derr Biggers, and the first | 
of Woman and her Destiny. At thevery outset of the quest, of a series of great double- | 

he himself falls headlong into barrelled detective stories 
his problem and all because of | by Max Pemberton and 
two real women, whose con- G. K. Chesterton. 


trasted types send his heart grop- 


ing as well as his head. Of Live Features 


course he falls in love; of course ‘“The Correspondent and the 
he wins a woman Englishman,” by John Reed 


i : (METROPOLITAN'S war corre- 
But—what kind of woman is spondent now in Europe). 


the right kind of woman? A ““The United States of South 
great American story of today America,’’ by Granville 
is “‘Angela’s Business,’’ told Fortescue. 

with the charm of Locke and “What I saw in Liége’— 
the shrewd insight of Bernard J an eye witness’s story. 


Shaw. ‘x bi 
. In the October METROPOLITAN Six big art pages of rotary 
gravure. 










‘Poor Chap! 
what whan 


has he with 
Angela ¥ " fk 








—on all good newsstands—15 cents. 
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Harper’s Bazar Will Do Your 


New York Shopping Without Charge to You 


EADERS of the Bazar, women 
everywhere, are invited to make full 
and free use of Harper's Bazar Personal 

Shopping Service. 


It has been the first thought of The Bazar to 
make this a really dependable, reputable, 
serviceable service—one that you may rely 
upon. 


It is The Bazar’s wish to help you—to make 
your buying problems easier—to bring the 
great New York market more near to you. 


We know you would like to buy in New York— 
every woman does! So let us act as your 
agent, your friend—one whom you may trust. 


belted at the waist with black Hercules aceful lines. Shown in 
braid, velvet collar and cuffs. The skirt is we, brown and black, 
once —_ which shows slot seams at the side. collar — ite of white. A very 
s, Russian green, tete de ne serviceable and attrac- 
navy blue. . - Figg mas nag: $29.50 tive model, 2. . $9.75 


Russian suit of imported broadcloth, coat [19] Serge schoolfrock withiong, 





hes thew 


Popular street gown of fine blue Evening gown of crepe de chine. 
serge, well tailored in the season’s The skirt is finished by two deep 


latest style. The long lines of the flounces of crepe de chine. The 
tunic are broken by a wide girdle banded bodice is of lace and chiffon veiling, the 


mavyebiacke ses SLOOO Mr atthe dedi $20.00 


Just now the great stores and specialty shops 
are abloom with magnificent fall displays of 
goods of all sorts—an array of the newest new 
things. What do you wish? 


Please note the illustrations—just a few 
splendid values selected for your approval, and 
shown here as object lessons for earnest buyers. 


Order by number, and enclose 
remittance, _ please. Write 
us for anything you wish. 


JANE JARVIS, Director 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


‘Personal Shopping Service’’ 


No. 1100—119 West 40th Street 
New York City 
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A Room in the New 
Hampton Shops Gallery 


HE old-time English Furni- 
ture of Mahogany mingles so 
pleasingly its air of classic formal- 
ity with a marked degree of com- 
fort that its introduction into the 
Dining Room of to-day may be 
especially commended. 

No more harmonious __back- 
ground for the display of Furnish- 
ings of this character can be con- 
ceived than the classically arched 
openings and pedimented door- 
ways of the Adam Dining Room 
in our new Hampton Shops 
Illustrative Gallery. 

Our Furniture is to be seen only 
rive in our own building in New York. 


34 and 36 West 32d St., New York 
Between Fifth Ave., and Broadway 
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HE world’s fashion masters 
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=e evolve their choicest crea- = 
= tions with the assistance of fa- ——= 
= I: mous QUALITE’ SILKS. It == 
= requires masterpiece materials = 
= to produce masterpiece modes = 
== 1h- —and that is half of the secret == 
== F of style. Sold at the class stores. — 
= M. C. MIGEL & COMPANY = 
== Pussy Willow Mexixe Daphne =e 
ee Fourth Ave. at 20th St, New York & Paris = 
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Daphne Silk Dress by Premet Mexixe Waist by Christianne 
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IMENTS N10 THE GENERAL LOGAN STATUE. CHICAGO 
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